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Did He Love Her? 


CHAPTER I. 
JOE AND MABEL. 

THE bright afternoon sunlight was falling in 
a warm shower on the oe ue landscape, 

ding the waters of the Youghiogheny with 
touches of something much like gold, and light- 
ing up the western windows of Runisville, until 
they blazed red as glowing embers. 

Rulloville was a plain, simple, unpretending 
village now, but in its youth it had had many 
ambitious aspirations; chief among which was 


to one day climb to the top of Sable Mountain, 
that from thence it might look down upon the 
smiling vale beneath, which was, during all the 
future years, it fondly imagined, to yield it 
golden cereals as tribute, receiving nothing in 
return but the sweet music of Sabbath church 
bells, and occasional visits from the three old 
men, who had, in a very remote past, been com- 
missioned to preach the Gospel among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. 

But, alas! for the mutability of all things 
earthly, Rulloville never attained the goal of 
its desires; for, when it had clambered up the 
mountain-side a short distance, it stopped to 
rest a bit, and take a whiff of fresh air; and 
ere it could get a new start, the old National 
Road—which stretched through its main street 


ing to believe the story at 

first; but, when days, and weeks, and months 
d and the old white-covered wagons rum- 

led through the town no more, the smithy 
took in his sign of the three crimson horse-shoes ; 
then two of the three hotels put up their shut- 
ters, and permitted the grass to grow green and 
rank before their doors; and finally, many of 
the young men wearied of the monotony of the 
town, and packing up their worldly goods, jour- 
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neyed westward, leaving Rulloville asleep in its 
own wrinkles, to doze the years away and 
dream of its past greatness. 


Adam Dormer, the miller, had, at one time, | 


thought of joining those westward bound; but 
his good wife Jane, who had been born in Rullo- 
ville, shook her head, and quoted something 
about a rolling stone and its negative qualities, 
and at last, with a shower of tears washed away 
every inclination Adam ever entertained for 
the Far West. 

He went resolutely to work, however, and re- 
paired the mill; built a new race, lengthened 
the dam, and gave all his attention to grinding 
the grain of the neighborhood. He managed to 
get a good deal, too, through his hands every 
day, and what with his percentages, and the 
ready cash he earned, he was soon able to build 
a neat stone house, of five rooms, on the hill- 
side, just above the mill. It was —- plainly 
furnished as yet, but Adam was quietly laying 
away the gold dollars with which he intended, 
some time in the near future, to add to its com- 
forts. 

He was not burdened with a large family, for 
out of four children born to him, two boys and 
a girl were lying under the shadow of the little 
Gothic chapel, their graves covered with blush- 
roses and long, tangled skeins of grass, flecked, 
here and there, with marigolds which had been 
planted years ago by the fingers of kindly, pa- 
tient Jane Dormer, but which had been watered 
and tended by little Joe Dormer, the miller’s 
one son, for many a year, 

ne snowy winter night, a few weeks after 
little Nettie Dormer died, a young and hand- 
some woman, bearing in her arms a baby girl, 
came to the miller’s door, and asked permission 
to remain over night, She said her name was 
Mabel Lynn, and that she was going to Cumber- 
land, Maryland, to join her husband. 

Of course she was permitted to remain, and 
after a warm supper, retired to bed. The baby 
cried during the night, and Jane Dormer got up 
and took it down-stairs. 

“You needn’t stir, madam,” said Jane, ad- 
dressing the young mother. ‘I’m used to ba- 
bies, and I like them so, Pd never tire of a 
dear ‘little, coosey, oosey, yike this ’ittle dear.” 

Jane kissed the pink mouth, all puckered 
like a purse; pinched the round, fat cheeks, an: 
put her finger playfully in the scarlet dimple of 
the baby’s chin. Then she remembered little 
Nettie had a dimple just like that, and, while 
she toasted baby’s toes before the great wood 
fire, the tears streamed silently down her brown 
cheeks, and crept into the corners of her twitch- 
"Silas wate ’s baby, all 

e strange young woman’s baby, all uncon- 
scious of the ane pain that was at Jane Dor- 
mer’s heart, drank of the warm whey freely, 
and then doubling up its little fat fists. nestled 
close to Jane’s breast, and went fast asleep. 

After a while, the miller’s wife took the child 
back to its mother, and receiving the latter’s 
thanks, went off to bed in, feeling very sad 
and disconsolate as she did so, 

But the next mornin Deoaaet suprise to the 
Dormer household, such as it not experienc- 

stranger had 


had 
during the night, leaving her baby girl 
behind. There was a note pinned on its breast, 
saying that its mother was not able to sup 
the tiny waif, and that, having witnessed Jane 
Dormer’s tenderness, she felt that she could not 
intrust her unhappy ing to better hands. 

“Be kind to my precious ‘ling, and, some 
day, I will come and reward you well, 
Good-by! Kiss my pet night and morning, for 
its poor, half-crazed mother, and—God bless 
you all!’ : 

This was the concluding sentence, and when 
Adam Dormer had read it through, and through 
again, he turned to his wife and said; 

“This is a very strange affair, Jane, and I 
can’t see why she pitched on us. Seems to me 
there is people in Rulloville better able to provide 
for a strange child than we are.” 

Yes; Jane could not gainsay that; the miller 
was poor then; he had not even a house of his 
own; but, then, she remembered Nettie, and 


said: 
‘Td like to keep it, Adam.” 
“Keep it!” he repeated, opening his eyes wide. 


“We ain’t rich enough to an orp asy- 
lum yet, Jane.” 

“No, not an asylum,” she answered; ‘just 
this little one, Adam; we won’t miss what she’ll 
need, and-if we do, why—” 

‘“ Why—what?” 


“She'll help fill the place of little Nettie.” 

The woman’s voice was thick as she spoke, and 
her eyes were Swimming in tears. 
— Dormer pressed his wife’s hand, and 
said: : 

“ All right; just as you say.” 

That settled the matter, ani on the next Sun- 
day afternoon the waif 


pape and baptized. ~ 


ane wan it named 
St pepe tee 
‘No; we'll not give her a ne 
right to at all. ell just call her what her 


mother was called—Mabel Lynn.” 
Thirteen years have passed away since then, 


was carried up to the 


| white floor 


sembles nothing so much as a dewy rose-bud, 
while her form is tall and supple, without that 
charming roundness which belongs to more ma- 


ture years. 

As she stands there by the mill-race, watch- 
ing the great, round wheel, as it thunders among 
the waters, with the whirr of the mill in her 
ears, and the glare of the sunset in her face, she 
looks very pretty and graceful. 

Below her, at the river’s brink, sits Joe Dor- 
mer, now a lad of sixteen. He looks a good 
deal the miller—brown and strong, with hazel 
eyes and a superabundance of black hair. His 


, clothes, unlike the girl's, are ragged in many 


places, and his bare feet, now half-covered in 
the stream, are hacked and hard from expo- 


sure. 

Although Joe was fishing, he was not giving 
piscatorial matters his whole attention, for, 
every now and then he would dart a furtive 
glance at Mabel, and finally he stood up and 
cried out: 

‘*Come on down here, Mabel.” 

“Where?” the girlasked, bending over to look 
down the steep bank. 

‘Right down here,” he answered. ‘“ You 
needn’t be afraid. Give me your hand.” 

She gave him her hand without the slightest 


hesitancy, for she placed great faith in Joe’s | 
judgment, and he helped her down the hill, and | 


made her a seat close to the water's edge. 

Then he displayed, with pardonable pride, 
his finny prizes, and she clapped her hands with 
delight, as she watched the wee, blackish pikes 
and larger trout wriggle through the shallow 
pound in which their captor had placed them. 

Joe’s father called him to help unload some 

ain, and the boy, ere he bounded off, admon- 
ished the girl to sit very still on the bowlder he 
had placed for her, and not to go nearer the 
water on any consideration. 

She promised to obey, but soon forgot the 
warning, when she saw 
in the waters of the river. 

A huge fish was tugging at the bait, and drag- 
ging her foster-brother’s fishing appurtenances. 

abel wrung her hands hopelessly at first, 
and cried out: 

“Joe! Joe! Oh, Joe! Your fishin’ things 
are goin’!” 

But, as Joe did not answer, the girl herself 
lea) forward, and tried to catch the rod, 
which was now afloat. She failed, and before 
she could recover her balance, toppled headlong 
into the river. 

A wild shriek went Me as she felt the cold 
waters embrace her, and hen the rush and buzz 
of something in her ears, and a strangling sen- 
sation followed. That moment was of re- 


fined agony to r Mabel, stru; 
waves, and in fabs thought of 

and she thought, too, of Joe—rough, brave Joe 
—and then she wondered if she would meet Joe 
and the rest in Heaven; and, strange as it may 
seem, she wondered, too, if Joe, or Adam, or 


which of them, would find her drowned body, 
after the river would do its work. 


CHAPTER IL. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


JOB was heaping up sacks of wheat on the 
of the mill, when he heard that 
shriek from Mabel’s lips, and his heart stood 


still with fear. . 
“Tis Mabel,” father, he exclaimed. ‘ She’s fell 
in the river.” 
Then he dashed out of the mill and over the 
bank in a twinkling. 
The eyes of the poor boy ached when he saw 
that the shore was empty, then he uttered a 
lad cry. Hehad caught sight of Mabel’s dress 
oating with the current, and with that reck- 
lessness which was a part of Joe’s nature, he 
leaped into the water, and made for the drown- 
ing chil 


d, 
few strokes, and he caught the flimsy tex- 


ware in his grasp, only to bers it ocme has ee 
en the struggling gir! 0 si i 
and almost fsiess, to the bottom of the dar 


river. 

With one desperate effort the boy clutched 
her by the arm; then his hand caught in the 
meshes of her hair, and helifted her face above 
the water. He tried to swim now, but the bur- 
den was too great for him, and, faint and ex- 
hausted, he, too, was sinking. To let go his 
hold, and save himself, would have been easily 
done; but Joe could not do such a cowardly 
thing, even to save his own life; and so, when 
he realized, as he did very keenly, that Mabel 
mst big be determin: ia ined to ps ul her. eae 

“Down! down in! e green depths the 

until Joe’s feet touched the slitn rocked on 

se) his teeth close together, he made a fierce 
ward, and then—they were saved. 

~ Adam Dormer, who had run after his brave 

hoy, as fast as his legs would carry him, ar- 

rived just in time to grab him by the collar of 

his coat, and pull him upon the y bank. 

Joe was very weak and faintish when he 


y, 
Joe's line disappearing | 


ling with the | 
NR and Jane | 
Dormer—of how good they had been to her; | 


| "No, Joe, I think she’s here yet,” replied 
| Adam, “Veg, her heart’s a-beatin’, and her 
| little breast is warm, Thank God! Joe, that 
yer both came out right side up.” 
|” Joe was very thankful, even after he saw 
that Mabel was still unconscious, and that her 
arm showed, in black and purple, where he had 
ae bel L ick f d 
abel Lynn was very sick for many days ; 
| so sick, indeed, that for fully twelve hours Dr. 
Kingsley could not tell whether or not she 
would escape death. 

The shock to her system had been very great, 
but the vitality of youth triumphed, and she 
grew ab ee better. 

Joe watched by her bedside all the time, 
sometimes holding her feverish hands in his 
cool palms, and sometimes smoothing back the 
hair from her burning forehead. 

‘“You are so good, Joe,” she said, one day, 
when the period of convalescence had come 
about; ‘‘on’y for you bein’ so good, Joe, I 
wouldn’t cared if I did die, an’ go to Heaven, 
| where my real mamma is.” 

‘“How do ye know yer mother’s dead?” asked 
the boy, ignoring the compliment, altogether. 

‘*Oh, of course she’s dead,” replied Mabel; 
‘cause if she wasn’t, ye see, she wouldn’t stay 
away so long.” 

‘‘ Does seem so,” said Joe, after a pause, and 
then there was nothing more said about Mabel’s 
real mother. 

Singularly enough, on the following day, 
Adam received a letter from the strange woman. 

He had never got a scratch of a pen from her 
before—nothing in all those long years, and 
this was but a mere line. It ran thus: 


You haye been very kind and good, and I will 
reward you well. Inclosed please find check. [ 
want the girl educated like a lady. Masen Lynn. 


A bright, pink check fluttered to the floor, as 
the old man read, and Mrs. Dormer hastily 
picked it wd 

It was drawn on the Atlantic Bank, New 
York, in favor of Adam Dormer, and called 
for five hundred dollars. 

The miller gaped with wonder, and read it 
aloud, and then, quite overcome. he sat down, 
and looking up at his smiling wife, said: 

“Well, Jane, what do ye think of that—eh? 
What on earth do you think of that?’ 

r woman could not tell what she 
of it; it had completely upset her 
faculties, and finally she asked: 

What are you goin’ to do with the money?” 
‘Well, it comes kinder handy,” he said, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, 

x t, to fix the house with?’ asked Jane. 

“No, not to fix no house with,” he replied, a 
little sternly. ‘‘ 1 wouldn't touch a cent of that 
money for my own use, for nothing in the 
world, It’s Mabel’s money, an’ she'll have the 
benefit of every red cent of it.” 

“But she can’t spend it,” put in the miller’s 


wife. 

“No; but I can for her. She must go to 
school now, and learn something more than 
we've been able to teach her.” F 

It was a within the next fortnight 
that Mabel was to go to a boarding-school at 
Crystal Spri twenty-five miles distant, and 
that Joe and Adam were to accompany her 


between Jane 
bel f : 


“Don’t forget old Rulloville, darling,” said 
Jane, with a of tears; ‘an’ don’t forget 
them that you leave behind, and who'll always 
pray for you, day and night.” 

() child wound her arms about the woman’s 
neck, and cried as if her heart was bi ing. 

Another oe hug, and Adam lifted Mabel 
into the vehicle; then, jumping in himself, he 
cracked his whip, coughed down his sobs, and 
drove off. 

The boys of Rulloville cheered the wagon 


until it crossed the bridge, “aug Mabel waved 
her blue gingham bonnet back at them, until a 
turn in the road hid the town from sight. 


Then she coiled herself into Joe’s arms, and 
wept a little. and finally fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IIL 
HOME-SIOK. 
Wuen the wagon reached Springs, it 
late in the day, and the melancholy twi- 
ee io of place about made Mabel 


ich hedged the 
gre ibly sad and home-sick; and this 
feeling was hightened not a little, when a crowd 
of girls, at iar the lawn in front of Crystal 
Springs Institute, giggled and pointed at her 
as she passed. Ee 
“She's got tors shoes on,” cried one of the 
group, “and look at her funny: bonnet.” 
She looked up into Joe's face, and y¥ as 
ue was, aan i a ie grown, and how 
eyes glared at the insult, re 
Pormetting her own pain, she slipped her hand 
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into Joe’s, and said, quietly: “‘I don’t care for 
them a bit.” 

She did care, however, and that night she sat 
at her little window and watched the moon 
rise, and the clouds float by like white fleecy 
islands through a dark-blue ocean; and the 
stars glimmer, and wished, oh, so much, that 
she could soar be 4 to the glittering stars, and 
float off with the fleecy clouds to dear old Rullo- 
ville again, where no person ever thought of 
laughing at gingham bonnets or calf-skin shoes. 

The next morning Mabel was examined by 
the lady principal and assigned a place in one 
of the new classes. 

For the most part the girls treated the shabby 
little stranger coldly, and, when recess came, 
they left her standing on the lawn all alone, and 
began their romps and games, 

“ Why don’t you play, too?” 

The voice was sweet and kind, and Mabel 
looked up into Alice Houston’s face. 

** Because—” she said dropping her eyes. 

* Because—what?” 

“They make fun of my dress,” There was 
something very bitter in Mabel’s voice, as she 
said this, and Alice noticed it at once. 

“ And you are angry—are you?” 

There was no answer. hen Alice spoke 
again. 

“Will you come with me for a walk?” 

“Yes,” gladly. 

They strolled along the lawn until they were 
almost out of sight of the other girls, Then 
Alice, who was a dark, beautiful girl of fifteen, 
said: ‘‘ My name is Alice Houston; my parents 
live in New York, close to the Hudson. Where 
do yours live?” 

“Tn Rulloyille,” was the reply. “My name 
is Mabel Lynn, and my father’s name is Adam 
Dormer.” 

“Your father’s name is Dormer, and yours is 
Lynn!” exclaimed Alice. ‘‘ Why, how do you 
make that out?” 

“ He is not my real father.” 

“ Not your real father?” 

“ No. ” 


“* And who is?? 

“T don’t know. I was left by my mother at 
Dormer’s when I was a ng 

Alice opened her large, lustrous black eyes 
wide, and lifted her jeweled hands in wonder. 

“ And you never have seen your father or 
mother?” 

‘No, I never did.” 

“ And you have no home?” 

“Oh, yes; Lhave a nice home, and they are 
both good to me,” said Mabel. ‘‘ Besides, there 
is Joe; and he likes me just the same as a 
brother.” 

‘“* How old is Joe?” 

‘* Joe’s sixteen past.” 

“Ts he a big boy?” 

‘‘Most a man. But, Joe’s so good; he never 
acts like a man—he’s just a boy.” 

“Do you think I would like Joe?” 

‘Oh, ever so much!” exclaimed Mabel, with 
enthusiasm. ‘But he don’t wear such nice 
clothes, like some boys,” she added. 

“{ don’t care about clothes,” replied Alice. 
“Do you think he would like me?” 

‘¢T am sure he would!” was the prompt reply. 

“Then, maybe, when he comes to see you, I 
will fall in love with him, and make him fall in 
love with me?” 

Alice laughed as she said this, showing her 
even teeth of pearl as she did so, and nudged 
Mabel with her elbow pla; y. 

Mabel was about to say that she wished such 
an event possible, but, at once, the thought 
flashed in her mind—‘t What would J do for 
somebody to love, and somebody to love me, if 
Joe loves somebody else?’ And so she hung 
down her head and said nothing. 

Alice divined what was passing in her com- 
panion’s mind, and smilingly—for Alice was all 
smiles and caresses—said: 

“You are jealous now. You needn’t blush 
and try to scorch the grass with your crimson 
face. I see it, you see! But, come, let us be 
friends. I have a lover, too—a handsome, nice 
fellow. I get letters from him every week or 
two; he’s in Europe now.” 
mae the sea?” asked Mabel, with some in- 

rest. 

“Yes; across the sea—in land. He’s 
coming home soon, though, and when he does, 
I'm going to have a long vacation.” 

F What's his name?” asked simple little Ma- 
bel. 


“Tt ain’t such a nice name,” replied Alice. 
“ Just John—plain John Nevin. He's my cousin, 
though, and papa says T'm going to be his wife 
in three more Arey : 

Mabel thought that would be so nice, and she 
said so, in her own frank way, and then listened 
with breathless interest to Alice’s glowing de- 
scription of her splendid home on the far-off 


‘udson. : 

After that afternoon these two girls became 
fast friends, and every succeeding evening dur- 
ing the season they spent together, talking and 
chatting about themselves, and their homes, and 
their boy-lovers. 

Two days before the annual commencement 
Alice received a letter from her father, saying 
that her mother and himself would be in S- 


home. 

Alice promptly communicated the glad intel- 
ligence to Mabel, and it was arranged that the 
two girls should meet the visitors at the pike 
gate, and so they did, 

Captain Houston was a tall, silver-haired man, 
with large, blue eyes, and military bearing. 
He was, possibly, forty, but looked much older, 
while his wife was a dark beauty, five years his 


junior. 

They folded their only child in their arms and 
kissed her tenderly; then Mrs. Houston asked 
Alice who her companion was, and the latter 
replied: 

‘This is Mabel, my favorite among all the 
irls.” 

‘What did you say her name is?” and Mrs. 
Houston put the tips of her yellow kid glove on 
Mabel’s head as she spoke, 

‘‘ Mabel Lynn,” was the reply. 


Captain Houston was leisurely surveying the 


| Institute through his glasses when that name 


sounded in his ears, but, all at once, he became 
deadly pale. He darted a quick, sharp glance 
at Mabel, who was talking now to the stately, 
lady-like Mrs. Houston, and then he said, in a 
voice which he could scarce keep from tremb- 


ling: 

My child, where is your mother—where do 
you live?” 

“ At Rulloville,” the child answered, ‘‘ She 
will be here to-morrow.” 

“Your mother will be here to-morrow!” he 

» ‘* Are you sure of that—” 

S Yes, sir. Papa Dormer and Joe are coming, 

He passed his hand under Mabel’s chin, held 
up her face, and looked down into the blue depths 
of her eyes. 

A tender light came into his face as he gazed, 
and for the nonce, his other hand, which lay 
upon her curls, trembled like an aspen. 

‘You are a pretty little girl, Mabel Lynn”— 
he dwelt upon her name—* and you must come 
and see us sometime. Won't you?” 

Perhaps she would; she would like to go and 
see New York and the Hudson so well! But she 
couldn’t go this year, because she wanted to go 
back to Rulloville so bad. 

Alice volunteered the story of Mabel’s youth, 
as the party walked up to the Institute, and Mrs, 
Houston said, at the conclusion: 

‘‘Tt’s such a pity; left among strangers, with 
nobody to take care of her, or see that she is 
properly trained,” 

By this time they had reached the reception 


room of the Institute, and Madam Wayne, all | 


smiles and flounces, came forward to greet her 
patrons, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 


Tue Dormers came to the Springs early on the 
followi day, and Mabel met them in the 
crowded . The meeting was full of joy and 
warmth of feeling and it never oc to Ma- 
bel that Adam’s boots were patched, and that 
they made a 4 noise as he stamped about; 
or that Jane Dormer was the shabbiest-dresse 
lady among them all. And she also failed to 
notice that Joe had a new jean suit, in which he 
looked very stiff and awkward. 1 

But, many of the visitors did notice all this, 


and some smil and some stared, and some 
wondered where those odd-looking creatures had 
come from. 


Joe’s quick eye caught the full import of this 
sigeling, and staring, and wonderment, and 
after a while he strolled off into the village of 
Crystal Springs, in order to get rid of the 
feelings it caused him. 

When he returned, the comfhencement exer- 
cises were over, and the visitors were leaving 
the Institute in crowds. 

He met Mabel and his parents on the lawn. 

“Where did you run off to, Joe?” asked the 
girl. ‘I looked everywhere for you.” 

* I — os to have them folks making fun 
of me, and so I went away. 

“Make fun of you exclaimed Adam. 
ee on earth would they make fun of you 
or : 7 

Mabel looked up and down at Joe’s jean suit; 
but she didn’t smile like the rest. She knew 
what it was to be made fun of, and she said: 
“J wouldn't mind them, if I were you. They 
used to make fun of me, too.” 

“But, I can’t help but mind them,” said Joe, 
gulping down his mortification; ‘and I hate 
ric se le—they are always making fun of 
folks are poor.” 

The miller and his wife were astonished at 
this, but, before they could say a word ‘the 
Houstons came out; Alice ki Mabel, shook 
Joe’s hand, and that same evening departed 
with her parents for New York. 

Mabel was very glad to get back to Rullo- 
ville, and was very sorry when the time came 
for her to return to school. She had passed the 
eight weeks of vacation in wandering through 
the woods with Joe, in listening to his ee or 
the future, and to his brilliant é tations. 

“JT am not going to be buried up here for- 
ever,” he said, one evening, as they stood by 


the old mill together. ‘I'm going to California 

or Australia some of these on. [Tm going to 

ers money, and be rich and proud like other 
ople. 

“ But what will mother do, and papa, when 
you go away?” 

** Must get along without, I guess. No use in 
me staying here, anyway,” he said, determin- 
edly. I’m no use.” 

“But then, Joe, we would be so lonesome.” 

“Yes, I know; and so would I; but, such 
things can’t be helped. Almost all the young 
men go away from Rulloville to get a raise, 
ln now there’s nothing be to got staying 

ere, 

Young as the girl was, she saw the force of 
Joe’s words, and said, after a 

“You know what’s best, 
wish you wasn’t going away.” 
_ Thay talked a long while about Joe’s pro- 
jected pilgrimage in search of Dame Fortune’s 
shrine, and even after Mabel went back to 
Crystal Springs, she could not forget the boy’s 
earnestness and purpose. 

Before vacation came about n, Mabel was 
summoned home to attend the deathbed of: her 
foster-mother, 

Poor Jane did not last long; the fever did its 
work rapidly, and, on the fifth day of her ill- 
ness as Joe and Mabel were walking home from 
the mill in the sunset, Adam met them with 
streaming eyes, and said: 

“Tis all over now. She’s gone from us for- 
ever.” 

“What, mother?” exclaimed Joe. 

‘Yes; you have no mother at all now, nor I 
haven't any wife.” 

Jane Dormer was carried up the side of Sable 
Mountain and buried with her children, and 
when the moon looked down for the first time 
on the new-made yellow grave, its rays fell 
upon the bowed form of him on whose broad 
breast she had pillowed her head for twenty 


ears. 

4 He had tried to remain at home, but the 
house was so still and lonesome that he could 
not stay in it; and, after Joe and Mabel had-re- 
tired, he crept up to the churchyard. He did 
not mind the cold dew which fell upon him, nor 
the chill wind which moaned through the trees. 
His heart was aching so that all er pains 
were lost in its one great agony. 

Three months after Jane’s death, and Mabel’s 
return to school, Captain Houston wrote the 
miller a long letter, as him to permit Mabel 
to spend her vacation with them. 

y were to the White Mountains, he 
wrote, and Alice was so anxious to have Mabel 
with them. 

Now, Adam Dormer had been looking for- 
ward to Mabel’s return with a yearning fond- 
ness, and to deny himself the pleasure of seeing 
her soon was a severe har ip. But then he 
thought—‘t Why should she come here to see an 
old stupid fellow like me, when she’s got such a 
chance to see the world? No, I won’t refuse; 
the trip will do her ib 

This was about the answer he sent back to 
fens Houston, and when the mail had car- 
ried it off, he sat down in his wee, plain sitting- 
room, and cried for sheer loneliness. 

Tt vexed Joe terribly when he heard that Ma- 
bel was not coming home, but quickened a pur- 
pose that had grown somewhat dormant, and he 


said to his father: , 

‘* Tf the Houstons will take care of Mabel for 
a few years, risnt9 let them, and you and I will 
sell out the mill here, and go to California.” 

“Go to California, Joe? What put that in 
your head?” ; 

“Tt’s been in my head a while, and I’m 

oing to carry it out too. hy should we live 
Fert all alone, with nothing but our mere 
clothes and board, while everybody is going 
away to make fortunes?” 

‘Adam did not take to the scheme with any 
degree of enthusiasm; he would prefer remain- 
ing in Rulloville; but, as Joe had set his heart 
on the West, and would doubtless oehns, the 
miller consented on one condition—that Captain 
Houston would take care of Mabel, 

Between Joe and Adam, a letter was written 
~ the captain explanatory of their de:igns and 


esires. 

A week pat: and then an answer came, 
saying that Captain Houstcn would be glad to 
have Mabel e her home with them; that she 
should be treated as one of the family, and that 
the captain would be in Rulloville on the first of 
July to take Mabel away. 

Adam was both glad and sorry when this let- 
ter came; glad that’ Mabel would have a good 
home, and sorry that nothing promised to inter- 


use: 
guess, though I 


They ratti village in a glittering 
bromphadi such as Rulloville had not set eyes 
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that is very inviting; not what we'd like to 
have, nor what we'd had, sure, if poor Jane was 
a-livin’; but what we have you’re welcome to 
with a oe good will. This is the last meal 
which we will all eat together”—and here he 
looked over at Mabel, whose eyes were begin- 
ning to fill with tears—‘‘for many a year,” he 
continued, ‘‘and mebbe it’s the last we'll ever 
eat together—ever in this world. But all I’ve 
got to say is, that Mabel’s been a good girl—a 
mighty good girl—and I’ll say, what I never sed 
before that r love her just the same as if she was 
my own flesh and blood, and God knows how 
this parting hour makes my heart ache.” 

Mabel burst into tears now, and so did Joe 
and Alice: and when they left the table, which 
they did a few minutes after, scarce a thing 
upon it had been touched. 

Joe suggested going down and taking a last 
look at the mill, and they did so. 

When they were about returning to the house, 
he whispered to Mabel: 

“Don’t forget to answer my letters when I 
write, and try and don’t forget poor old Joe al- 
sarap 2 

She pressed his brown hand, and, in a husky 
voice, answered: 

“No, Joe Dormer; I never shall.” 

As the twilight sa up the rugged steeps of 
Sable Mountain, the g ittering brougham rattled 
off toward Crystal Springs, and Joe and Adam 
ag stood in the roadway watching it out of 
sight, 


CHAPTER V. 
JOHN NEVIN. 


A JUNE sun is setting, round and red, behind 
the Highlands of the Hudson, and the mighty 
river, with its majestic ested is wrapt in som- 
ber shadows, only the highest cliffs catching the 
reflected radiance of the bright-hued clouds 
which drift everywhere, from horizon to zenith. 
like crimson and gold fantasies through a land 
of enchantment. 

Oak Manor, standing as it does on one of the 
highest knobs, still basks in the light, and Alice 
Houston and Mabel Lynn are walking up and 
down the broad piazza, arm in arm. 

Two years have passed since Mabel first came 
to Oak or, and these two years have done 
much for her, She has grown round and plump, 
and, perhaps, three inches taller, giving her 
form a lithe, though womanly appearance; and, 
while Alice is dark and radiantly beautiful, 
Mabel is all tenderness and sweetness. Her 
hair is possibly a darker shade of gold, but it is 
te still, fine, flossy gold, such as peris might 

ave tucked up with crystal combs in Orien' 
caves, ere Tom Moore’s poesy made known their 
beauty to the world. 

Life has been very pleasant to her since the 
date of her adoption by Captain Houston, and 
she and Alice have learned to love each other 
we dearly. 3 

ey are talking now of their projected trip to 
Newport, and planning little excursions among 
the Thi hiands, after they come home. 

‘You have never seen the sea, Mabel?” ex- 
claimed Alice; ‘‘ but when you do, you will just 
go wild over it. The white sandy beach, and 
the great green waves. Oh, it is so beautiful.” 

“But, not half so beautiful as Mabel’s 
self,” 
said a voice close behind the girls, and turning, 
they met the gaze of Captain Houston. By his 
side stood a gentleman of thirty-three, or there- 
abouts. An exceedingly stylish and handsome 
man he was, although his face was burned with 
tropic suns, and there was a certain air about 
him that had a tendency to make him look 
grave, or sad, or both. 

AS Alice, can you guess who this is?’ asked the 
captain. 2 

‘No, sir,” darting a quick glance upward, 
and then dropping her eyes again, her face suf- 
fused with blushes. 

The stranger smiled, and Mabel thought she 
never had seen as handsome a man in her whole 
life before. 

“This, then, is John Nevin,” said the captain, 
with a chuckle, and evidently enjoying his 
daughter’s embarrassment. 

She was about to rush to his arms, but when 
she looked up into his earnest eyes, she re- 
strained herself, and said, simply: 

“Cousin John, you are welcome to Oak 
Manor.” ‘ 

They shook hands; but, notwithstanding, the 
reception was a little cool, when it is remem- 
bered that these two were betrothed to each 
other. But John Nevin did not seem to expect 
anything more, and he simply said in return: 

‘Thank you! TU try and deserve your wel- 
come, 

Mabel was then introduced by spe a Hous- 
ton to the stranger, and the latter, after looking 
at her for a moment, said, in his usual grave 


way: 

oO} Miss Lynn, I have surely seen you some- 
where before, or at least, somebody who resem- 
bles you a great deal, Ah, yes! I remember 
now; you are the very image of a dear friend 
whom I met and was intimate with in Euro 
Laura Robsart. Did you ever knowa lady of 
that name?” : 


| 


‘“ No; I never knew a lady of that name,” an- 
swered Mabel, smiling a little. 

John Nevin did not smile in return, but bit 
his lip, and muttered to himself; ‘“‘ How like 
she is to Laura—how very like!” 

Then he proposed a stroll in the grove; the 
girls accepted, and for the next hour John Ne- 
vin pa them with his European_expe- 
riences. He told them of his trip up the Rhine; 
of Erbach and Darmstadt; of Cologne and 
[hecho of picture-galleries and old cathe- 


His voice was deep and earnest, and though 
it was but of the most trivial matter he spoke, 
the calm dignity of his words made his auditors 
all attention. 

“Tt was at Rheims I first met Laura Rob- 
sart,” he said, ‘‘ whom I have already spoken of 
as the counterpart of Miss Mabel here. We 
traveled in the same diligence for thirty miles, 
and when we reached the village of Evtert, her 
father-in-law, who was her sole traveling com- 
panion, became very ill—in fact, I thought he 
would die ere we reached the inn,” 

“Tt was an awkward position for a lady,” re- 
marked Alice; ‘‘alone, and in a strange coun- 
try, with a ee eas 

“Yes, very awkward, and Miss Robsart real- 
ized this oa he replied. “But, then, Laura 
was not a weakish woman, nor one easil Nec oa 
ened or poche gi so she at once asked my 
assistance to help the invalid from the creaking 
old vehicle to the inn, and when I had done so, 
she said: ‘You being an American, as we are, 
I am emboldened to ask youif you would please 
secure us seats in the diligence that leaves to- 
morrow for Cologne. 
until my father-in-law recovers sufficiently to 
travel further.’” 

“Did you do so?” asked Mabel, interested in 


| the story. 


“Of course I did. Men are not apt to dis- 
oblige beautiful women, Miss Lynn, especially 
when they are not seriously inconvenienced by 
the osc morn of the gallantry, and Laura 
was beautiful—very, very beautiful, indeed.” 
Mabel blushed as he said this, remembering 
what he had said of a resemblance between her 
and Laura; and Alice, coloring slightly, asked: 

‘Was she a widow?” 

“Yes. I afterward learned from her own 
H that her husband died in California, in 
“Did her father-in-law die abroad?’ ques- 
tioned Alice. 

“No; I went with them to Cologne, and re- 
mained there for three months, On several oc- 
casions he was on the brink of the grave, but by 
tender nursing, on the of Laura, he was 
brought through; and two years ago, when I 
parted with them at Antwerp, he was as sound 
physically as I am to-day.” 

en the trio returned to the house, the 
lpere rae lit in the grand saloon. 

Oy something for us, Alice, will you?’ 
asked John Nevin; ‘‘and you, Miss Mabel, sing. 
I know you can wn 

Alice played, with dashing vivaciousness of 
manner, a sprightly air; then the accompani- 
ment to a song of welcome, which Mabel sung 
with fervor and brilliancy, and when the music 
peri aptte e thanked bi PA eal 
and by juest sung an old, quaint, drear r= 
man soni hinisalé ‘ st a 

The lamps were burning low and the moon- 
light was streaming in through the half-open 
windows, and fallin; & in light, fantastic gg 
on the velvet carpet, when the two girls bid 
John aeiend tripped up-stairs to bed. 

‘‘Oh, Mabel, ain’t he handsome?’ exclaimed 
Alice, as soon as they had reached their cham- 
ber, clasping her hands together and drawing a 
long breath. 

“Yes,” answeréd Mabel, ‘‘ but not very affec- 
tionate. Cold as an iceberg, and gloomy as one 
of those old cathedrals he seems so fond of.” 

“But he will not be so after he is better ac- 
quainted,” said Alice. ‘Besides, he seemed 
warm enough at times,” 

‘‘-Yes—when he spoke of Laura.” 

Alice’s eyes drop and her heart gave a 
great, apprehensive bound. 

Song further was said until Alice had all 
her e black hair floating around her mar- 
ble shoulders, and then she asked, with an earn- 
estness in her voice altogether rare: 

Do you think, Mabel, John loves Mrs. Rob- 
sart? 


Mabel was rised at the question, but she 
adroitly managed to conceal her surprise, and 
answered: 


‘How absurd! Has not John Nevin been en- 
to you ever somany years, and is not this 

ura—what did he call her?” 

‘* Robsart.” 

‘Yes; this Laura Robsart a widow, and twice 
as old as you?” ; 

But then, he says she is beautiful, and men 
sometimes have such queer tastes.” 

Mabel looked at the s r, as she sat on the 
bedside, combing her hair with her fingers in an 
abstracted way, and thought to he —* Lau- 


ra Robsart must be very beautiful, indeed, if 
she wins John Nevin from you.” 

Meanwhile John Nevin was strolling up and 
down the path between the double row of red 


We intend to rest there | 


| 


oaks in front of the house, thinking of the past, 
of the old world, and of the golden-haired vision 
that never left him for a moment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LAURA, THE BEAUTIFUL, 


THE Ocean House, Newport, was thronged 
with guests, and the brilliant ball-room was 
aglow with mi Bright eyes and diamonds 
sparkled in rivalry, and the giddy dancers 
floated around the glittering room to the sweet, 
voluptuous strains of Offenbach, or sauntered 
out on the colonnades, or to the beach, under 
the star-lit sky. 

Mabel and Alice were delighted. It was 
their first night at Newport, and they stood by 
one of the windows, and watched the dancers, 
while John Nevin pointed out the celebrities to 
them. Mabel could scarce restrain herself from 
giving expression to her wonderment and plea- 
sure, 

“Who is that lady there, Ansen?’ asked a 
young man addressing another who stood close 

ohn 


“Which one?” 

“That one there, standing at the opposite 
window, in blue silk, with the yellowish hair in 
such abundance.” 

“Oh, that’s a new arrival; just got here to- 
day—a widow. Stylish, ain’t she?” 

“Very. What's her name?” 

“T heard it, but can’t remember now. Sounds 
something like Roberts, but it ain’t that.” 

John Nevin glanced carelessly in the direction 
pointed out by the speaker; then an exclama- 
tion of delight escaped him. ‘‘That’s she!” he 
said, turning to his companions—‘** that’s Laura 
—Mrs. Robsart, I mean.” 

Alice’s black eyes sought out the fair face, 
and devoured it for an instant; then her heart 
sunk, and she said: : 

‘She is very lovely.” 

Yes; Mabel even acknowledged that she was 
very ba although, for her part, being light 
herself, she preferred dark beauties—like Alice. 

Just then, Captain Houston came up with the 
son of an old friend, an artist, George Dalby, 
and after the introductions had been got through 
with, John Nevin excused himself, and went 
off in quest of Laura Robsart. 

Mr. Dalby was agreeable, full of compliments 
and ees sayings, and he at once en eavored 
to interest Alice and Mabel, in the gossip of the 

lace; but, although the former smiled often, 

er eyes were wandering everywhere in search 
of that cold, silent man—John Nevin—whom 
she was every day learning to love more pas- 
seg 

““ Will the ladies take a stroll in the open air?” 
asked Mr. Dalby. ‘‘The moon is rising, now, 
and the beach will be thronged directly.’ 

“Yes,” said Mabel, noticing Alice’s abstrac- 
tion, ‘‘let us go.” ; 

Grandly the moon arose out of the Atlantic’s 
vast wilderness of waters, lighting up the shore, 
and painting a sheeny path of silver on the 


waves. 
“You should se this picture, Mr. Dalby,” 
said Mabel, filled with admiration. 

“T have a half a dozen such views in my New 
York studio,” he answered; ‘‘but they don’t 
sell, Everybody who fancies he can paint, tries 
moonlit seas, and consequently they are a drug 
on the market.” " 

“T think a good picture of this would sell, 
though.” 

“Would you buy one?” 

“T? Oh, I can’t afford it.” 

“What if I should paint one—just as a re- 
minder of our first meeting—would you give 
the poor daub a place in your room?” 

She looked into his eyes; they were frank and 
manly, and she said, in ae 

“That is too much work, Mr. Dalby. I can’t 
accept.” 

He interrupted her. F 

“We will say nothing more about it, now 
Miss Lynn.” nen, turning to Alice, who had 
all this time been silent, ‘Miss Houston is un- 
der a cloud, like the bright moon, just now, and 
while we e thinks.” 

Fj “Pardon me, I was looking at 


“The sea is not sensitive, Miss Houston; it 
don’t mind being stared at, and in that respect 
it differs from most beauties—eh?” 

The two girls laughed at the odd conceit. 
Mabel was beginning to admire this gay, hand- 
some, chatty young man, and Alice thought him 
very nice for a new acquaintance. 

rowds of people, now, were strolling up and 
down the beach, or standing in knots upon the 


white sand. 

Mr. Dalby knew a great many; hehad been a 
regular visitor at Ne rt for five consecutive 
seasons, and, as he walked along, he entertained 
the girls with stories of ga oy and love-making, 
some of which he had only heard, but a great 
many of which he knew either one or both of the 
parties concerned. 

“Do you see that tall gentleman, there, with 
the lightish suit, talking to the lady in mourn- 
ing?” poor ee ee 

es, they saw metly. 4 

D Well, you could scarcely believe it; but that 


DID H 


EF LOVE 


HER? 


5 


man left his wife and two children in London, 
to follow a young widow, with whom he be- 


came infatuated while spe.ding a season at | 


Bath.” 
“Tndeed!” said Mabel, shocked at the revela- 
tion. ‘ But what brought him to America?’ 
““She, of course! 
he followed her.” . 
“She must be a very wicked woman,” said 
Alice. 


‘“On the contrary, she has the reputation of | 
It wasn’t her fault. | 


being a very kind lady. 
She did not ask his admiration or love. 
simply fell; wasn’t knocked down.” 

“What brought him to Newport?” 

It was Mabel who spoke, with her eyes riveted 
on the strange man. 

“Why, she came here, and he must needs fol- 
low her, as if she were an ignis fatuus.” 

“Ts that her in black, talking to him now?” 
asked Alice. 

“Oh, no, bless your soul! 
him at all,” answered the artist. ‘Tis said she 
begged of him to return to his family, when 
she first met him here, and on his refusal she 
bid him never recognize her again.” 

““And does he?” asked Mabel, her eyes still 
fixed on the man. 

‘“No, he never does. Whenever she appears 
in the drive, however, he manages to get pretty 
close to her, and when she walks he follows her 
with his eyes. It’s a clear case of lunacy, I 
think; mild, but dangerous.” 

A woman’s jaugh—ripp i 
sounded close behind our 
George Dalby whispered; 

*“'That’s the lady, now—the beautiful widow.” 

The two girls glanced to the right, from 
whence the peal of laughter had come, and 
there, in the moonlight, they saw Laura Robsart 
leaning on the arm of John Nevin! 

She was looking up into his face, and the 
moonbeams fell full upon hers, making it look 
white as marble, and rarely beautiful indeed. 
Her golden hair fell in waves upon her should- 
ers, screened now from the falling dew by a 
heavy shawl of genuine thread lace, and at her 
white rounded throat a great diamond burned 
like a coal of fire. 

John Nevin was talking to her in a low, sub- 
dued voice—so low that none heard him, save 
herself, and she answered with occasional merry 
bursts of laughter. 

They passed close to Dalby and his com- 
panions, but_so rapt up were they in each 
other, that, although Alice could have laid her 
hang on John Nevin’s arm, he did not recognize 

er. 

They walked on and on, until the amber mist; 
which was beginning to curtain in the scene, hid 
them from view, and close behind them, like a 
gray shadow of despair, walked the man whose 


He 


, Silvery, joyous, 
riends, and then 


She is an American, and | 


She don’t speak to | 


wife and children waited for him beyond the | 


ocean, 

When Mabel saw John Nevin with Laura 
Robsart, whom she now regarded as a danger- 
ous woman, she felt her indignation rising 
against him. 

Why should he have come back to awaken a 
love in Alice Houston’s simple, girlish heart, 
when he was so completely in the meshes of 
this woman; and why had he not the courage 
to ask a release from an eigerement made so 
many years ago, that it could not be considered 
binding on either? ‘He must be either a weak 
or a wicked man,” she muttered to herself. 

These thoughts flashed through her brain in 
an instant, and then, noticing how very white 
and ghostly Alice was, she said: ‘ Let’s go back 
to the hotel. It’s getting chilly.” 

“The dew is very heavy,” remarked Dalby. 
“Are you cold, Miss Alice?” 

She was all of a shiver now, and she shut her 
teeth firmly together to prevent them from 
chattering. 

‘* Yes, very cold. Let’s go back.” 

She thanked George Dalby when he folded 
her wrap close about her, and then, casting a 
lingering, yp cerning look in the direction Jo 
Nevin had disappeared, she took the young 


artist’s arm, and they began to retrace their 
steps. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ROCKLEDGE, 


Exron Ropsart occupied the handsomest 
cottage at soe ver It stood on a ledge of 
rocks about a mile from the Ocean House, and 
overlooked the sea. It was called Rockledge, 
and was splendidly furnished throughout; the 
floors covered with velvet and rich Brussels, and 
the windows draped in finest tapestry, even to 
the floors. There was a wide colonnade in 
front, up the snowy columns of which dark 
vines clambered, and hung in festoons from the 
eaves, dotted here and there with red berries, 
which looked very much, when ripe, like drops 
of blood. In the large ai 
Elton Robsart, reading Goldsmith's * Animated 
Nature.” He was apparently sixty years old, 
although he might have been younger by halt 
a decade. tarting out in life with a handsome 
face, form and fortune, he had led a wild, reck- 
less, voluptuous life, until at forty he found 
himself a mere wreck, both morally and physi- 


drawing-room sat | 


{ 
| 


| sad-faced as ever. 


eally. His wife, whom he married shortly after 
reaching his majority, bore him but one child, 
and then, being a weak woman, folded her 
hands meekly over her breast, and drifted into 
eternity. Her memory, and his son Cleve, were 
all he had to live for, and these he either thought 
too insignificant to influence him, or else—and 
this is altogether the most likely—he never 
thought of them at all, until he returned from 
a ten years’ jaunt through Europe, to find 
Cleve a young man of twenty, an himself a 
decrepit, worn-out roue, not far from forty. 

This awakened him to a sense of his situation, 
and he set about educating his boy after his 
own peculiar ideas, and to building up his shat- 
tered constitution by a free use of drugs and 
exercise. He took too much of both, and be- 
came an invalid, and Cleve, whose moral train- 
ing amounted to nothing, grew tired of the 
old gentleman’s exactions and ran off to the 
West. 

This affected old Elton seriously; he believed 
his son was ungrateful and hard-hearted, and 
in his fury he burned the three letters Cleve 
sent him. He knew from the postmarks they 
were from the West, but that was all. A few 
years of silence between him and his wayward 
child caused him to relent, and when he was 
thinking about advertising for the absentee, in 
the western papers, a young woman wrote to 
him from Baltimore, saying that she was the 
widow of Cleve Robsart, and that the latter had 
died in the mines of California. 

He telegraphed for her to come to him at 
once, and the next day the steamer bound for 
Norfolk landed her within a hundred yards of 
Robsart Place. 

The old man questioned her about his son 
closely, but she answered him frankly, and with 
a candor that disarmed suspicion. She described 
Cleve minutely, and bore on her index finger a 
large gold band which she said was her w ding 
rin, 


as I live,” he said, at length, ‘‘and when I die, 
Robsart Place shall be yours.” 

This was how it came about that Laura Rob- 
sart became mistress of vast wealth and greater 
expectations. 

he did not let her good fortune turn her 
brain, though, and night and day she thought of 
nothing else but of devising means to add to the 
old man’s comfort, and it was partly owing to 
her care, and partly to his own taste, that he 
always looked so neat and clean—just as if he 
lived in a satin-lined bandbox. 


Fy on shall have a home with me here as long | 


On the morning of this introduction to the | 


reader, he was robed in glossless cashmere, with 
white and gold slippers on his feet, and a pink 
silk smoking-cap upon his head. 

‘The white neckcloth gave him a clerical look 
which his sensuous face cdf belied, an 
the hand that grasped the volume he read 
trembled nervously. He was becoming tired of 
Goldsmith, when Laura Robsart, all pink and 
white, stole into the room, and creeping up be- 
hind him, surprised him with a kiss. 


‘* Ah! sunbeam,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘you | 


are late getting down this morning.” 

‘* Yes—a little late. Did you miss me?” 

He did not notice that she was angling for a 
compliment, and said, at once: 

“Yes, I missed you this morning, and I 
missed you last night. You were out late on 
the beach—weren’t you?” 

“T was home at ten.” 


“Who was with you?’ He was patting her | 


white arm—so much like ivory—that lay upon 
his knee. 

‘John Nevin.” 

“Indeed! I thought he was in Haren * 

The old gentleman’s brow was clow . He 
was jealous of John Nevin, and he feared Laura 
would not always prove faithful to the memory 
of his son. But she saw through him at once; 
had he been made of glass he could not have 
been more or ye to that woman who knelt 
at his feet, and looked up, like an innocent 
child, into his face. 

“He came back a month ago, 
“He is coming over this evening H 

‘TI don’t want to see him,” he exclaimed, 
petulantly. ‘‘He must not come here.” | 

She opened her big, blue eyes, and buried her 
white teeth in her coral lip. “‘ ry, papa!” 

He was ashamed of hi now, and so he 
said: ‘‘?’m in no mood for company, Laura; 
and, indeed, I think we had better start for 
Maryland in a week at the furthest. This place 
is too busy and obtrusive for me.” 

“Yes, it was busy, and meddlesome,” she 
said; and then, while in her secret heart she de- 
termined not to leave Newport, she said, ‘I 
prefer Robsart Place to this cottage anyway, 
and the Chesapeake to the sea, at all times.” 

He was pleased. ‘You are ever giving in to 
me,” he said, ‘“‘and some day you'll not regret 

In the duaky twilight John Nevin came over 
to Rockledge. Laura met him on the colonnade, 
and gave him a cordial welcome. 

A ou are looking lovely this evening,” he 
said. 
“And you,” she answered, smili 


” she answered. 
to see you.” 


ng, ‘are as 
Do you know that you re- 
mind me of but one person in the world, and 


that an actor whom I once saw play ‘ Hamlet’ 
in Leeds.” 

“You, on the other hand, remind me of two 
other persons,” he replied. 

She laughed—that old, joyous, rippling laugh 
—and asked: ‘‘ And who are those two?” 

“A friend of my cousin Alice is one, and 
Goethe's ‘ Marguerite’ the other.” 

She curled her lip in disbelief, and they walked 
down the path toward the sea. 

When they tired of rambling about, John 
found a seat for her on a mossy stone. They 
could see the sea from where they sat, looking 
wan and pray in the gloaming, and hear the 
cool swash of the waves, as they lapped the 
sandy shore, or thumped themselves white 
against the rocks. 

To see her sitting there, with her elbow on 
her knee, and her chin in her hand, one would 
never A ag that she had studied that attitude 
as one of inimitable grace—the grace of aban- 
don—and yet she had studied that, as she 
studied every thing else. She never made an 
awkward movement in John Nevin’s presence. 
If she stood still, her attitude was classicall 
statuesque; if she walked, it was with a bound- 
ing, springy gait; if she paused in the garden 
to pias a rose, her supple form bent over the 
bush in an artistic pose, that would have made 
her fortune on the stage. 

And yet John Nevin thought of her only as a 
joyous, innocent, artless woman; and now, 
standing there by her side, and looking down on 
the coronet of gold which circled her shapely 
head, he wondered why other women were not 
capable of fascinating him, with all their wiles, 
as this woman did without the use of any. An 
still John Nevin was not a fool, nor a dolt; he 
was a keen-sighted, shrewd, traveled man, and 
he fancied he could read Laura Robsart’s inmost 
thoughts, as readily as he could a page of ‘‘ Pen- 

ennis, 


Neither one of them was speaking, and yet 
the silence did not strike them as being stupid 
or dull. For his part he could have stood there 
in the darkening dusk with her, so silent and so 
close, for a century, without weariness, and she 
—well, she was agg with the silence, or she 
would have broken it. 

Women are very adroit in such matters, and 
Laura was in many respects a remarkable 
woman. 

Presently a boat hove in sight, and, as it ap- 

roached, they saw a man sitting in the stern. 


@ was ae geen eam, ing, in 
arich, clear voice, “Her BricuT SMILE HAUNTS 
Me StTrnu.” 


It was too dark to discern the features of the 
man, but both of them recognized the voice. 
Laura turned deathly pale, and trembled like 


an aspen. 

“ Tt’s Gilbert Rook,” she said. 

“Yes, and the fellow’s as crazy as ever,” said 
John. ‘It was very unfortunate for you that 
you ever met him.” 

“J wish I never had,” she said, rising. ‘I 
can never tell the reason why, but I have a 
gloomy, undefined dread of that man.” 

“ His persistent attentions to you have caused 
this,” said John, endeavoring to free her from 
apprehension, ‘‘and the knowledge that, he has 
a wife and family in England doubtless gives a 
deeper tinge to this vague fear.” 

“No; it may ene that, but it is not 
wholly so; from the moment I set eyes upon 
him at Bath, I felt as if he was to be my evil 
genius, and hard as I have tried to get rid of the 
notion, it clings to me yet.” 

ae shrugged her pretity shoulders and shiv- 
ered, 

“T wouldn’t mind,” said John, after a mo- 
ment of silence. ‘‘The fellow was, possibly, 
crazy before you met him, and, but for his ad- 
miration of you, his malady would doubtless 
have assumed a more violent form.” 

She sighed, and gave John Nevin her hand. 


He pressed it warmly, and they turned away 
from the sobbing sea, walking silently toward 
Rockledge, while the sad song of Gilbert Rook 
rung in their ears: 


“Many dangers I have known 
That a reckless life can fill— 
But her speresaae has not flown— 

Her bright smile haunts me still!” 


He parted with her at the colonnade, and she 
watched him out of sight. 

“When is all this misery to end?” she mut- 
tered, aloud. 

“When women are not false as fair,” 

The answer came in a deep, Solemn voice, and 
Laura only lifted her eyes to let them fall on a 
weird, haggard woman, who stood like a pic- 
be of despair almost within arm’s length of 

er. 


Laura Robsart was chilled through and 
bea with a nameless dread. 

‘Who are you?” she managed to say. 

“Don’t you know me?” 

The strange woman’s voice was hard and 


“You are devoid of memory, I see, as well as 
conscience.” 

There was something familiar, even in that 
chilling tone, and Laura now, determined to 
solve the mystery at once, said; 


- 
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“Why have you come here—what do you 
want of me?” 

“Tam playing the role of Nemesis, was the 
answer. ‘‘I want vengeance, or my own!” 

“What have I of yours? Are you crazy, 
woman?” 

‘*No, only desperate.” 

“What do you mean by asking me ‘for your 
own, then, in this threatening way? I have 
nothing belonging to you or yours.” 

‘“Yes, you have.” The woman’s breath was 
coming quick and hard now. : 

“What is it?’ and as Laura put the question, 
she shrunk away in terror. 

‘‘My husband’s heart.” 

‘‘ His name?” gasped Laura. 

“Gilbert Rook” 

Laura shrieked as if a knife had penetrated 
bee heart, and fell in a heap at the woman’s 
eet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALL ABOUT LOVE, 


Wuen John Nevin reached the hotel, he found 
Mabel and Alice talking to George Dalby on the 
veranda. 

“ Here’s Nevin,” said the latter, as John ap- 
proached. ‘ Now, to use Cuttle’s words, he can 
give us ‘an opinion as is an opinion.’ ” 

‘*On what?” asked John. 

“ Love, of course—the one divine passion that 
rules the universe.” 

‘I’m but a novice in such matters,” and John 
Nevin smiled as he answered. 

“That's all well enough for you tosay, but 
possibly Madame Robsart thinks you an adept.” 

Dalby was laughing as he said this, in a care- 
less, free and easy way, as he said every thing, 
and did not notice how John Nevin’s brow 
darkened, nor how livid Alice Houston’s face 


became. 

Mabel did, though, and she knit her brows, 
and looked hard at Dalby. 

He saw at once he was sailing in dangerous 
waters, and he determined on getting into deep 
soundings at once, and so he continued: 

“We were talking about Mrs. Browning's 
poets ‘Loved Once,’ and while the young ladies 

ere have clung to the poet’s assertion, that true 
love never passes away, [ have maintained that 
aman may madly loye a woman to-day, and to- 
morrow view her charms with indifference, or 
even, in extreme cases, with aversion.” 

John Nevin thought of Laura, and said: 

“T hardly oe with you, Dalby. Love is a 
sort of infatuation—it is d to cure, no matter 
how unreasonable it may be, or how disagreeable 
the consequences.” 

“ But should you discover the object of your 
devotion to be wholly unworthy, you don’t mean 
to,say that, love outlives respect?” 

Alice had her black, glowing eyes fixed full 
on John Nevin’s face, as he answered: 

“ Most assuredly not; respect and admiration 
are the souree of love. these be dried up, 
the Seog plant perishes for lack of nourish- 
ment, 

“Then you agree with Mr. Dalby that Mrs. 
Browning is in error, when she says, ‘he never 
loved who says ‘‘ I loved once.”’” 

It was Alice who spoke, and she addressed 
herself to John. 

“ He replied: ‘‘ Yes, I take sides against the 
poet, but I agree with the other poet, Tennyson, 
when he says: 


‘Tis better to have loyed and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’"’ 


The. conversation was interrupted, at this 
pai by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Houston. 

e former brought a letter for Mabel, from 
Joe Dormer, and excusing herself, she ran up- 
stairs to her room, to read the precious missive. 

It was a lengthy epistle, covering eight: pages 
of large-sized letter-paper, and it was full of 
tender words, prettily put, 

Joe’s handwriting and diction had improved 

wonderfully, and he informed her now that he 
had become quite a politician, and his friends 
were urging to enter the canvass for As- 
sembly. 
“T work all day in the mines,” he wrote, 
“and at night I study hard, and think of my 
dear little girl in the States, whom Iam trying, 
ever so hard, to make myself worthy of.” 

He concluded by asking her for her picture, 
by return mail, and mentioned that Adam spoke 
of her every day, and hoped soon to see her 

ain. 

“eShe kissed the letter, and forgot, inher rapture 
all the fine speeches of George Dalby. 

She was sitting by an open window, looking 
out into the night, with Joe’s letter open in her 
lap, when Alice came up-stairs. 

What does Joe say?” she asked. 

“That he is doing grandly; and that he is 
going to the Legislature; and. better still, he is 
Taick Gi av ealei'éo hea Ws sh 

ce not seem to hear reply, for she 
threw herself at full le: upon o hed: and 
ke out into a fit of sobbing. 

bx Why, Alice, dear, what is the matter?” 

Oh, I don’t’ know; everybody seems to be 
happy, but me,” 


el) 


ee 
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‘‘ What has happened?” 

“Nothing.” 

- ear a say any thing to you?” 
e) Oo. 


“ Was it John?” 

Alice almost screamed, and Mabel knew now 
what she had guessed all along—that it was 
John. 

She did not attempt to console her at once; 
she knew tears were a good panacea for an 
aching heart; but after the first gust had blown 
by, she said: 

“John is very queer in his ways; still, I be- 
lieve he loves you.” 

‘But there is that woman—Laura. He is not 


cold to her,”—with a sob—‘‘ and Mabel, every- | 
body knows she can wrap him around her fin- | 


gers. Dalby said as much, a while ago,” 

“ Dalby says so many things that he is scarce 
worth the minding. I believe John Nevin is a 
man of honor, and whatever influence this 
wicked woman may have upon him now, I don’t 
think he will refuse to fulfill his engagement 
with you.” f 

Alice put up her hands deprecatingly. 

‘*Oh, Mabel! how can you talk so?” 

‘*Talk so! What do you mean?” 

‘You don’t think I would have John Nevin’s 
hand, if his heart belonged tothat woman? You 
surely could not think so meanly of me.” 

Mabel did not reply. She felt that she was 
wholly unfit for a counselor in such a desperate 
ro But, after a moment’s silence, she re- 
plied: 

“Tf I were you, I would tell Captain Houston 
the whole story, and he can inform John of the 
effect of his conduct; perhaps that will bring 
matters toa crisis.” 

“No; I could never do that, either,” sighed 
Alice, ‘Better let events shape their own 


course; we must not do anything—can not do | 


any thing, but wait.” 
oung as Mabel was, she felt she could not 
sit idly by, and see her dearest friend suffer, 
and while she loosened the silken braids of 
Alice’s hair, that night, she thought out a plan, 
which only required daylight to put it into exe- 
eution. 

Long after Alice had sobbed herself to sleep, 
Mabel lay wide awake, thinking out what she 
should say to Laura Robsart in the morning. 


CHAPTER [IX, 
A. MEETING. 


LavuRA’s shriek rung through Rockledge, 
sharp, wild, piercing, and brought the servants 
vell-mell to the colonnade, closely followed by 
alton Robsart. 

‘‘What’s wrong?’ he 
““What’s wrong here?” 

‘* The young Missus has fainted,” replied Price, 
the steward. ‘‘Somethin’s scared her.” 

They carried her into the drawing-room, and 
bathed her temples and wrists with water. 

With the first gleam of returning conscious- 
ness she realized the situation, and with her 
is wit and iron will, prepared to meet it 
0. 


What was it, Laura, darling? What fright- 
ened you?” 

She smiled up into the old man’s face. 

“A nasty ugly bat flew right in my eyes. It 
was very weak and absurd to faint about so 
trivial a matter, but itscared meterribly. You 
lmow, Papa Robsart, I’m such a baby.’ 

She wound her white arms about the old 
man’s neck, and he bent over and kissed her, as 
he would a petted child. 

That night Laura Robsart sat at her chamber 
window, and wondered what had brought Gil- 
bert Rook’s wife to America, and wondered, too, 
why she should be blamed for stealing Gilbert 
Rook’s . 

‘Pm sure I nevergave him the slightest en- 
couragement,” she muttered, ‘‘and [ would now 
give a good round sum if somebody would in- 

uce both of them to cross the Atlantic, and 
leave me alone. God Imows I have enough to 
conceal; enough to guard, without having them 
to torment me—he with his protestations of love, 
and she with her threats of vengeance.” 

She looked up at the moon, now sailing bright 
in the heavens, at the:stars twinkling like myri- 
ads of diamonds, and then at the sea, on which 
the moonlight lay like silver sheets; and while 
she gazed, another vision arose in her mind, of 
a lonely cabin nestling beneath the snow-capped 
Sierras; of a struggle in the night, and then she 
covered her eyes, to shut out the stiff, stark 
body with the gaping wound in the neck. 

‘“Oh, Heavenly Father! Can I never forget 
—never forget? Is there no such thing as Lethe 
to be found anywhere?” 

She moaned aloud in agony. It was almost 
midnight when she shut down her window at 
last, and threw herself upon her bed, and it was 


asked, excitedly. 


late the nextmorning when she came down to | 


breakfast. She had not yet finished her meal, 
when a servant came to her: 

- leases, there’s a young lady in 
the drawin’ room, as wishes to see you when you 
are at leisure.” 


She got up at once, Her appetite was not a 


craving one, and, after smoothing her hair, and 


| shaking out the ample folds of her morning- 


wrapper, she tripped into the long, cool draw- 
eR 

s she entered, Mabel Lynn arose, and the 
two women looked into each other’s eyes. 

Laura Robsart’s heart stood still, and she felt 
herself growing faintish and weak. Clutching 
at a chair, she managed to say: 

“Thave been very ill, excuse me—I—I feel 
faint. Did you wish to see me, miss?” 

The tall mirrors, which lined that splendid 
apartment, reflected two faces that bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other; indeed, so much 
so, that the owners of both were considerably 
abashed. 

Mabel was the first to recover. 

**You will excuse me, madam, for intruding 
on your privacy; but when you learn my mo- 
tive, I trust you will not consider my mission 
either unladylike or obtrusive.” 

Laura bowed. 

“Go on—speak freely.” 

Mabel hung down her head. She did not 
know how to begin. Finally she managed to 


say: 

% You know John Nevin?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

Laura was calm, now, as a summer sea; 
she had control of every nerve and muscle 
again. 

‘He met you in Europe?” 

“Yes,” with a smile. 

** And fell in love with you? 

Laura lifted her brows in affected surprise. 

“Really, I could not say youare correct. The 
gentleman has not been so frank as you, miss,” 

“But it’s true; and you, madam—you must 


| know it.” 


Must I?” 

“Yes, you must!” Mabel was getting angry 
at this fencing and banter. ‘‘ He was here last 
evening, and the night before.” , 

“You seem to keep a strict watch on Mr. 
Nevin’s comings and goings. Is he anything to 

you?” 
Tos No; nothing in the world.” 

‘Then why are you so interested in where he 
spends his evenings?” 

“Because John Nevin is already engaged to 
his cousin Alice.” 

Laura bit her lip, and, after a pause, said: 

“Well, what have I got to do with all this? 
I’m not John Nevin’s keeper.” 

‘No; but you could make a good, pure girl 
pag happy, if you only will.” 

abel spoke pleadingly, and she noticed that 


| the iceberg was beginning to melt. 


“What would you have me do?” 

“Discard John Nevin,” replied Mabel, 
promptly. ‘Tell him, when he comes again, 
that you have heard of his engagement to his 
cousin; that you do not love him a bit, and that, 
if he cannot be true to one woman he cannot be 
to another.” 

“* And why should T do this?” 

‘““Why should you do this? Because, if you 
don’t, between you and him, you'll break Alice 
Houston’s heart.” : 

‘“‘ And what’s to repay me for this sacrifice— 
am I to give all, and get nothing?’ 

It did look, even to Mabel, a little hard that 
the sacrifice should be altogether 6n one side, 
and, at a loss for anything better to say, she 
replied ; 

“The Rak that always follows the doing 
of a noble action will reward you.” 

A silence fell upon the two women. At 
length, Laura asked: 

“Did Miss Alice know of your coming?” 

‘*No—no one does.” 

Laura did not speak again for a moment; 
then she said: ; 

“ And suppose I do this for you—will you think 
well of me for it?” 

“Tf you do this, you deserve to be thought 
well of, and IT will pray for you as long as I 
live, night and morning.” 

Tears were gathering in Laura’s eyes. as she 


added: 

“T will do this thing—this thing you ask of 
me. For your sake—mind, for you.” 

“God bless you!” exclaimed Mabel, catching 
Laura’s hand and kissing it. ‘* You are not a 
bad woman—you are an angel.” 

Laura Robsart wound her arms tightly about 
Mabel, and replied, through blinding tears: 

‘Think of me always as unfortunate, but not 
wicked; more sinned against than sinning.” 

They parted then, but, ere Mabel left the 
room, Laura asked her her name: 

“Mabel Lynn,” was the reply. ‘‘ Not hard to 
remember.” 

** No, not hard.” 

Laura bowed and smiled, and when the re- 
treating footfalls died away, she for a moment 
stood like a statue of whitest marble, there. 
bi they had parted, it pe blue eyes full 
of a yearning, nizing light. 

“Oh, atte back to me, Mabel Lynn,” she 
cried, at length, through ashen lips. ‘‘Come 
back to me, vision of youth and beauty! Come 
back to me!” 

She fell upon her face on the carpet, and 
showered kisses on the spot where Mabel Lynn 
had stood but a moment since! 


No 8. 
CHAPTER X. 
DROWNED. 
AT noon, on that same day, Gilbert Rook’s 


body was washed ashore, about a quarter of a 
mile south of Rockledge. It was found, with 
the wreck of his boat, and, naturally enough, 
everybody supposed that there had been a cap- 
size, and this was the result—a_ lifeless pay 
with matted hair, leering eyes, and open mouth. 
The news spread like wildfire, far and near, 
and finally reached the ears of Sarah Rook—his | 
wife, 
She came down the shore, beating her hands | 
together like cymbals, and shrieking: 
“I knew it would come to this! I knew it 
; through 


would—I knew it would!” 
But when she had elbowed her wa 
the dense throng, and caught sight of the ruin 
death had made, she turned black in the face, 
and, shaking her fist at Rockledge, cried: 
“Twas all her doings—the painted, beautiful 
devil; *twas all her doings!” 
Sarah Rook was dark enough at best—looked 
a great deal like a gipsy; but now her black 


eyes tay go like glass, and the hot blood 
flushed all her face, a glowing, darksome crim- 
son. 


“The woman’s growing crazy,” remarked a 
gentleman to another at his elbow. 

Her quick ear caught the remark. 

“No, ’m not. The woman ain’t going crazy 
either; though, God knows, I’ve had enough to 
make a half-dozen women crazy.” 

Then she fell upon the ugly heap—all wet, 
and slimy, and bloated, and sobbed hysteri- 


c . 

‘AS the stn went down that evening, Gilbert | 
Rook was buried. } 
Only a few curious people stood at the grave 

beside Sarah Rook. 

She was silent now; her very white teeth 
were'set hard together, and her brownish hands, 
on which bright diamonds sparkled, were locked 
pees as tightly as if they had been welded 

ast. 


The yellow clods. rattled noisily upon the 
coffin-lid; the woman stared into the yawnin; 
grave; the sun dropped lower and lower, anc 
the spectators, awe-struck, stole silently, one by 
one, away. 

When the sexton had finished his work, Sarah 
Rook turned away, too, with a dumb, tearless 
agony in her face, that made her look actually 
frightful. 

“Mrs. Rook. Say, Mrs. Rook!” 

She looked around, and met the gaze of a 
coarse, middle- man. 

“ Well, what do you want!” 

He was unprepared for the query; it was so 
cold and blunt, it confused him. 

“‘T'm sorry for your trouble,” he said. 

She scanned ‘his face closely ; it was not a 
very sympathetic face. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ what good does that do?” 

“*T thought mebbe—” 

She interrupted him— 

“Tt would bring him to life, eh? No, sorrow 
won’t do that; it’s a very weakish thing, sorrow 
is; it will neither restore life nor give revenge.” 

‘*But mine may,” he said, quickly. 

‘What? Restore life?’ 

‘No, give revenge.” 

She grasped him by the arm, never noticing 
that he was a rough, uncouth, unshaven man, 
whom she would have avoided once, as if his 
ugliness and roughness was contagious. 

““What do you know that give me re- 
venge on her? Speak out! You have a tongue, 
have you not?” 

“Don’t go on that way,” he said, ‘ You act 
like a bedlamite, and if —_— mad, I don’t 
want to have anything to do with you.” 

“Tm as sane as you are; I hear every word 
tom say; but my blood is on fire, and you tan- 

ize me with a cool words and ambiguous 
expressions. hy don’t you speak?” 

e looked down. at iamonds on her 


fingers. 
‘ My information cost me a good deal, and 
it’s worth something, I suppose; leastwise, it 
ought to be.” 

“You want money,” she said, divining the 
fellow’s meaning at once. ‘ How much?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know; whatever you think is 
right.” 

er lips curled at this shallow april to her 

generosity. ‘It is not a question of right,” she 
replied. ‘You know something that can be 
used against this woman; 1 am willing to buy 
the secret. Do I understand the case?’ 

* Perfectly.” es 

“Then, as I said before, what is your price? 

“Well, one of them diamond rings to star 
on, and say five hundred dollars when she’s 
convicted.” 

Sarah Rook’s eyes fairly blazed as she asked, 
“Convicted of what?” , 

‘‘ Murder!” he hoarsely whispered. 
i — pe ott the largest diamond and placed 
it in M 

“Ts a bargain,” she said with her white lips. 

il Tsee you again?” 


‘“ Where?” 
**On the beach where he was found.” 


1e 


| —washed ashore, my lady, stiff and stark.” 
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‘* At what hour?” 

* Midnight.” 

It was agreed upon. 

CHAPTER XI. 
ILL TIDINGS, 

Laura Rossarr was sitting in the reception- 
room of Rockledge, when Clowes, the waiting- 
woman, came to her with a wild look, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh, my lady! the dreadfulest thing has hap- 
pened down at the beach.” 

** Down at the beach?” 

“Yes, my lady; the tall gentleman’s drowned 


“What tall gentleman? Not Mr, Nevin, is it?” 

Laura was flushed and excited as she spoke. 

“No, not Mr. Nevin; he is a deal too sharp to 
go paddling around at night ina leaky boat, and 
get upset in this dreadful way.” 

‘*Oh, please, Clowes, do tell me who it is 
they have found?” 

“The Englishman, my lady—Mr. Rook!” 

“ Gilbert Rook—dead!” 

Laura stared at the woman, as if she was 
determined to look her out of this fearful news, 
but poor Clowes only held her mouth wide 
open, and panted with the excitement of the oc- 
casion. 

“Give me water—a drink,” demanded the 
mistress, and mechanically the maid obeyed. 

The water had a good effect, and Laura’said, 
quite coolly: 

“This is very unpleasant news, Clowes; but 
please don’t trouble yourself with carrying 
such stories in the future—to me, at least, They 
are very disagreeable; they make me nervous. 
Where is your master?” 

‘Tn the library, my lady.” 

“Thank you.” 

She swept out of the room, along the hall, 
and surprised Elton, who had tried to read, but 
had given up the task, and fell to dozing. 

‘* Papa Robsart!” 

He opened his eyes. 

“Sleeping, eh? Pardon me. 
were sitting up.” 

She was turning away again, but he stretched 
out his hand, and caught her dress. 

“Don’t go,” he said. ‘‘T would rather talk 
and look at you than sleep.” 

‘Would you?” 

She bent over and kissed him. 

““You are always complimentary. I don’t 
know really what I'd do without you.” 

She was purring about like a cat—all soft, 
downy fur, and without claws. 

‘Cleve must have been very happy with you, 
Laura, He was kind, I hope?” 

The woman’s gaze sought the floor. 

“ Very kind!” 

“You never quarreled, love?” 

She hesitated an instant; then she responded 
with a little laugh: 

**Oh, how silly!” 

He was satisfied with the reply, and pressed 
the hand that lay in his so confidingly. 

‘There was something very hot-headed about 
Cleve,” he remarked, after a while, ‘that was 
hard to put up with at all times, but he could 
not fight with an angel. Poor boy!” 

Elton Robsart heaved a deep sigh; and then 
Laura, anxious to change the conversation, said 
abruptly: 

“Tm sick and tired of Newport, papa. When 
are we going back to Maryland?” 

“When you please!” , 

“Then let us go back to-morrow morning, or 
better still, we can go to-night, on the ten 


I thought you 


“ But that’s so sudden, and running away in 
the night, too!” ¥ 

“Tt will give us an opportunity to mee 
miles away,” she urged. ‘I prefer night-tray- 
eling. Sitting all day in a car is so stupid.” 

He looked up, surprised. 

“You seem to be in a great hurry, Laura. 
Has John Nevin been less devout, or—” 

“T wish to get away from him,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘You said you didn’t like him, and 
didn’t want him to come here any more. Now, 
the only way to get rid of persistently-polite 
people, is to run away from them.” ( 

“Do you think sof’ He was pleased with her 
more than ever. . 

“Yes, I think so, because it saves talk, and 
worry, and explanation. I hate explanations!” 

She said this with force, and none within 
hearing could question that she meant it, 

“You are right, Laura,” he answered; “and 
matters shall be arranged just as you wish. We 
will leave to-night, at ten, if possible; if we 
can’t be ready in time, we'll get off at five in 


the morning, sure. 

That afternoon John Nevin .came oyer to 
Rockledge, but the o uious Clowes told him 
that Mrs, Robsart was ill, and could not leave 
her chamber, 

He was not astonished at this; he expected 
Giants ee maiden nati beanie impress har 
painfully; and it was partly for the purpose o 
cheering her up that he beat walked over, in all 
the burning blaze of that eae day, and partly 
for the reason that he could not resist the glam~- 
—_ of her beauty, even for twelve consecutive 

ours. 


s 


‘Tell Laura I called,” he said, “and that Pll 
be over this evening to see her again.” 

He left a sprig of forget-me-nots for the sup- 
posed invalid, and started off toward the ties 9 

Laura Robsart watched him from one of the 
library windows, until he disappeared behind a 
ils of jagged rocks, and then she closed her 
ips tightly together, and muttered: 

“Thus, one by one, the joys fade out of my 
life; thus it is that I'm ever sacrificing for 
others what is dearest to me, and no one ever 
repays the sacrifice, or thinks of giving it re- 
cognition. Whatever I love, seems to fade, as 
ifmy love was a horrid blight; whatever lovesme, 
fades and perishes, like—like Gilbert Rook! Yes, 
he I must believe that I have the accursed 

rand stamped indelibly upon my brow, as it is 
seared into my memory—into my very soul. 

Oh, God! I have sinned—sinned most grievous- 
ly, but I have suffered; Ihavemade some atone- 
ment! I have not been wholly bad!” 

She sunk upon her knees, and lifted her hands 
supplicatin ly to heaven. 

‘Oh, Father of the wretched and sinful, as 
well as of the good and pure, do not let thy rod 
fall too heavily upon me! I’m not strong; I can 
not bear my full meed of punishment; I’m but 
a woman, after all.” 

She crushed her face in her hands, and moan- 
ed aloud. 

The noise of the servants, preparing to quit: 
Rockledge, drowned the wail, 

At ten o’clock on that same evening, Laura 
and Elton Robsart departed from Rockledge, in 
a close carriage. The old gentleman was drowsy, 
pan ruse ee the ae eushions as the 
vehicle whirle ong, past rows of cottages 
and knots of strollers; past laughing ladies, 
and gay oye But Laura leaned out of the 
open window, and listened eagerly for every 
sound. 

The carriage had to pause in front. of the 
Ocean House, to allow a cluster of vehicles to 
discharge their burdens, and then Laura leaned 
back into the shadows, out of reach of the 
searching light. 

George Dalby and Mabel were walking on the 
veranda of the hotel, talking about the sensa- 
tion of the hour—Gilbert Rook’s death—and the 
former said, all unconscious of Laura’s near 
proximity: 

“ Most ae condemn her, notwithstanding 
the prevalent belief that she gave him no en- 
couragement. It’s the way of the world, though; 
first the murdered man receives all the sympa- 
thy, and the populace demand blood on the old 
Jewish , which gives an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth; but, when the accused comes 
before the tribunal for trial—presto change! the 
tide turns in favor of the murderer; every ex- 
tenuating circumstance is made the most of, 
and, if a court and jury withstand the current, 
and erect a scaffold, the culprit goes off the 
stage before a weeping auditory.” 

‘But, I don’t kk she ever gave row 
encouragement,” said Mabel, warmly; ‘I think 
she is too good, too tender, to wound any per- 
son’s feelings knowingly.” 

The driver cracked his whip, and the car- 
riage rolled away out of. sound of the voices 
and Laura Robsart thanked God that) Mabel 
Lynn—above all other persons in the world 
—thought well of her. 


CHAPTER XIl, 
BENT ON VENGEANCE. 

Tax m which was now a fortnight o! 
was hiding itself in misty, hazy wrea any 
sinking slowly into the waters of the wide At- 
lantic, as Sarah Rook, her form wrapped in a 
heavy black cloak, the cowl of which was 
drawn ‘tightly over her head, stole out of a 
beautiful cottage to the west of the Ocean 
House, and hurried along the beach. 

Before leaving her apartment, she had consult- 
ed her tiny jeweled time-piece, and found she 
had but a quarter of an hour to reach the place 
of i and, now she feared that she 
would too late, and that tho strange man 
would not care for waiting, and would go. off 
with the Bags secret and her diamonds, 

The latter she could have easily spared, but 
the secret—the secret was worth all tho wealth 
of Golconda to that dark woman, whose great 
deprivation made her incapable of en ining 
but one feeling—and that was hate; a bitter, 
burning hate, such as she had never expected to 
bear toward any human being, but which, in 
those few hours, had grown so great as to seem 
to be a part of her nature. 

“ He will surely wait,” she muttered, as she 
hurried along, panting and almost breathless; 
‘she will not, disappoint me—he could not beso 
cruel, after filling me with such hope. No, no; 
he will wait.” : 

On, on, she flew; now sinking ankle deep in 
the sand, now stumbling along on the loose 


shingle; now falling heavily among the jagged 
rocks; now staggering to her feet again, and 
hurrying forward. 


Her hands were cut, and the warm blood was 
trickling down from a wound near the knee; 
but she never stopped; she seemed not to know 
or care; there was no time to be lost, that was 
. she knew—all she thought of—as she sped 

ong. 
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Presently she came in sight of the place of 
meeting. Her heart sunk within her. There 
was no rough man, nor, for that matter, no man 
of any sort, in view. 


She slackened her pace and rubbed her hands | 


on her dress. 

‘Perhaps he is a little late as well as myself,” 
she muttered. ‘If I could not be punctual, 
who have so much at stake, why should he be?” 

She was standing now on the very spot 
wher twelve hours before, Gilbert Rook lay 

e 


“This is the stone that they put under his 
head,” she said, kicking a small, round pebble 
with her gaiter; ‘‘and there is the mark of his 
head yet in the sand.” 

She smiled; but it was not a smile of joy, it 
was a smile that made her dark face look hide- 
ous in the sickly moonlight. It would have 
been less appalling, less terrible, to have heard 
her shriek out the bitterness and gall that were 
in her heart. 

There was a crackle as of crunching sand, 
and the rough man stood beside her. 

She started when she saw him; he had come 
so suddenly upon her. 

nef Bonga you would never come,” she said. 
“Tm tired waiting on you.” 

‘‘T have been here this half-hour,” he replied 
“sitting behind the rocks there. I’m soake 
with dew.” 

“Never mind the dew and the cold; this will 
be a good night’s work for you. But, your 
name, man. hat’s your name?” 

if Well, different names.” 

“What do you mean by different names?” 

“T mean that I am sometimes called one 
thing, and sometimes another. In Texas they 
called me Sam Blaize, and in California they 
called me Texas.” 

“Texas?” 

“Yes, just plain Texas. They had a way out 
there of calling a fellow by the ‘a where he 
came from, you see; and, as I had come from 
San Antonio, they dubbed me Texas.” 

“ But, your real name?” 

“Ts Blaize. Samuel B. Blaize.” 

“Very well, Mr. Blaize. You know this 
woman—Laura Robsart?” 

‘Well, yes; I reckon I know her pretty well; 
that is, I did know her in California.” 

“How many years ago!” 

The man took off his hat and scratched his 
head meditatively. 

“Can't you remember?” 

“Hold up a little; just keep cool,” he said, 
putting ad his hand as if to ward off interrup- 
tion. ‘‘My memory’s got a little rusty of late. 
Let me see, I was.at Red Gulch in ’55, and that 
was three years before. Ah! I remember now, 
the last time I seen her was on the night of the 
18th of November, 1852.” 

“How do you fix the date so precisely?” She 
was eying him closely. 

‘How do I fix it—eh? Mighty easy. Icame 
nearer handing in my chips that day, than ever 
I did before or since.” 

She had never heard the phrase, “ handing in 
my chips,” but she understood him, neverthe- 

ess 


‘You came near dying—eh?” 

“Mighty near it. The vigilantes were going 
to try me at daylight, and a hanging mostly 
followed fast on the heels of one of their short 
trials, I can tell you. But my time hadn’t come 
yet, 1 suppose, and Fate in the shape of an In- 
dian squaw, cut me loose from the tree where 
they had tied me, and I took to the mountains 
for my life.” 

Z Bs Laura?” she interrupted; ‘‘ what about 
er 

Som Bo coming to her,” he said. Then he 


used, 

“There'll be no trouble about the five hun- 
dred?” he questioned. 

‘You shall have double the sum—go on.” 

She was all eagerness. 

“Well, as I was making my way over Klam- 
ath mountain—you see, this was in Syskyou 
county—and keeping Ovo Fino well to my left, 
I heard a woman scream.” 

“ A woman scream!” 

“Then I saw that there was a ranch kind of 
nestling against the rough mountain side, and 
that the yell had come from there.” 

“T see—well?” : 

“Twas curious, and, forgetting that I was 
runnin; ewer Se from danger and death, I 
sneaked up to the only window the ranch had, 
and in.” 

“Well, well—go on. What did you see?” 

‘“‘T seen that woman that’s called Laura Rob- 
sart, and that was not the first time I seen her 
either; but, it was the last time until I chanced 
to meet her here, a day or two ago.” 

“But, what made her scream?—what was she 
doing? Oh, man, you're driving me frantic 
with this rambling rigmarole. y don’t you. 
come to the matter at once? What did you see?” 

There were two men coming along the beach, 
yas ree in arm, and singing a duo from 

He glanced at them only; then he stooped 
over and whispered something in Sarah Rook’s 


ear. 
She clutched his arm, 


“You can prove this?” 

“T saw it with my own eyes.” 

“ And you will—you will, swear to it, for— 
for money?” 

“But I don’t know about going back to the 
Pacific. They might ask me to settle my old ac- 
count, you see.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that,” she said. 
“Seventeen years brings about a good man 
changes; the witnesses in your case are possi- 
bly all dead, or have forgotten the deed. Here, 
take this.” 

She gave him another diamond, which flashed 
in his eyes, and drove the fear from his heart. 

‘“‘Tll swear to what I saw with my own eyes,” 
he said, determinedly. 


* GHAPTER XIII. 
DESERTED. 


Joun Nrvin was shocked when he came over 
to Rockledge the next morning, and found no 
one but Price there. The latter had been left be- 
hind to close the house and see that every thing 
was properly secured. 

He was nailing up the avenue gate when John 
tapped him on the shoulder with his cane. 

“What are you about, Price—nailing the 
folks in—eh?”’ 

‘No; nailing the folks out,” was the reply 
spoken with some difficulty, too, for Price ad 
a a of nails between his teeth. 

4 at do you mean, man?” 

* Just what I say.” 

Price was eccentric when he could afford to 
be, and this, unfortunately for John, was one 
of those times. 

‘““ Were you told to nail up the gate?” 

“You don’t suppose I’d do it, if I hadn’t?” 

“No. I never supposed you would do any 
thing you could avoid,” replied John, tartly. 
“You waste no pains—not even to be civil.” 

He pushed by the man and walked up the 
path to the house. 

‘When he had reached the colonnade he heard 
Price shouting: 

“There’s no one at home—all gone to Mary- 
land,” I tell you.” 

John Nevin paused. The truth burst upon 
him now. 

He looked about him, Every thing was so 
still and grave-like; not a leaf rustled among 
the vines; the lace curtains draping the draw- 
ing-room windows, hung limp and _spiritless; 
and even the canary, which used to chirp in the 
hall so cheerily, was dozing on its perch, as if 
it had no heart to sing its Joyous roundelay 
since its beautiful mistress vanished and 
was not there to hear. 

John Nevin felt very lonely. He would have 
given a great deal to have heard that bounding 
step and rippling laugh echo in his ears at that 
moment; But, no; that was impossible; and so 
he beat the vine-leaves with his cane, and fell to 
wondering why Laura had gone off so suddenly, 
peep even so much as leaving him a parting 
word. 

‘‘But she was sick,” he muttered, glad to ex- 
cuse her seeming neglect; ‘‘and felt bad about 
phish eer ing look 

e sighed; cast a lingering, yearning loo 
about him; thought of the few ieee hours 
he had spent there with her, and walked slowly 
down the avenue, by the bowed form of the 
old servant, and out onto the open beach. 

Roaming aimlessly up and down the shore, 
with no companion but his thoughts, and all the 
time brooding over his disappointment, made 


John Nevin look sadder, graver than ever. 


“Hello, John! what’s up? You look like the 
front entrance to an undertaker’s shop.” 

It was Dalby, as gay, dashing, laughing as 
ever. 

John was in no mood now to entertain one so 
lively; and desirous of getting rid of the artist, 
he said, simply; 

“Do I?” 

This did not check Dalby, though; he was in 
one of his talking fits this morning, and he re- 


joined: 

‘Yes, indeed, you do. I wouldn’t say so if 
you didn’t. But, the cause—my soul, the cause 
of all this?” 

Nevin smiled, but said nee 

“There must be a cause,” added Dalby, ‘or 
there would not, in fact, could not, be an effect. 
Now, that’s cogent reasoning, ain’t it?” with a 


ae 
“ fe) 2) 
“Well, now, I propose to trace the effect to 
its source, and, if possible, lift this hideous lum- 
bago from your back. May I?” 

If you have nothing else to do,” replied 
John. ‘‘ But I’d advise you to seek more prof- 
itable employment. I’m a very dull fellow, 


Dalby, as you will discover on investigation.” 
He was i g to like George Dalby, de- 
spite himself. 


“ Assertions are worth nothing, when unsup- 
rted, and especially when arrayed ag: 
acts,” said the artist, in reply. “You say_you 
ull; the facts prove you aresharp. You 
never talk at random, as I do; never tread on 
tender people’s corns; never make an effort to 
please the fair sex; and yet, in view of all this, 
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ut up his hand: ‘‘A truce—I beg a 
truce. ou nonsense so fast that I can’t 
keep up with you.” 

‘You deny the charges, then?” 

“In toto—from Alpha to Omega.” 

‘The charge of heart-breaking as well?” 

“That, more than any.” 

Dalby drew a long breath and heeved a mock 
sigh. ‘It’s very strange.” 

‘ What is strange?” 

“That a man can, without his knowledge, fall 
in love with one woman, and have two crazy 
after him.” 

John Nevin started. Dalby was treading on 
unpleasant—ay, even dangerous ground, but 
the latter’s curiosity compelled him to ask: 

‘“Who are these two women? and who am I 
supposed to be in love with?” 

* Well,” said Dalby, “‘just to freshen your 
memory, I will mention names, though I didn’t 
think it was necessary. The woman whom you 
love is Laura Robsart, sometimes called the 
beautiful widow, and the women who love you 
are this self-same beauty, and your charming 
cousin, Miss Alice Houston.” 
ia do you know this—that Alice cares for 
me ; 

The question was vary calm, but his tranquil- 
lity was superficial. @ was reminded now of 
his engagemenf to his cousin, an engagement 
which had grown to be more of a meme than 
a fact, with him at least—a vague, half-forgot- 
ten idyl of a—it appeared to him at that mo- 
ment—a very distant youth. 

“Ah! I see you confess to the first count in 


‘the indictment. That is very frank, indeed, and 


I shall be equally frank with you. Thetruth is, 
I guessed a part, and Miss Lynn—Mabel, un- 
wittingly dropped a hint. This guess and hint 
I added together, and by a simple yet ingenious 
trick, known only to myself, and for which I 
claim the sole credit of invention, I arrived at 
the result—or fact, whichever you like to call 
it. 

John Nevin smiled, a dry, peculiar smile, and 
after a pause, added: . 

** And so, Mabel Lynn told you that cousin 
Alice loved me, eh?” 

‘“Well, no; not exactly that. Shesaid some- 
thing about an old engagement between you 
and Alice, and that she knew Alice liked you 
better than she did any one else. But see— 
there goes old Col. Rowley, and his niece, Miss 
Pollock. Let’s join them. I'll introduce you; 
nice ple; live out West.” 

“No, hank you,” replied John; ‘‘some other 
time 


“AN right—sorry- -by.” 
He was gone, and John Nevin thanked his 


stars to be rid of him. 

“The rattle-brained fellow is clever, after 
all,” he said to himself, as he saw him offer his 
arm to the stylish Miss Pollock, and saunter 

yly away. ‘Takes the world as he finds it; 
fever art for the money that’s in it, and mana- 

, on a few hundred dollars, to be excessively 


yy.” 

Thon John Nevin fell to thinking of that old 
en enen to Alice, and to wondering if she 
really cared for him, or desired to have that 
ancient promise fulfilled. 

When he reached the Ocean House he met 
Alice and Mabel. They were waiting for the 
phaeton to go out for a drive. 

“Will you come with us, John?” asked Mabel. 

Alice did not speak, but colored a little, and 
looked up at the sky. 

That modest blush, and shy manner, pleased 
him; he thought it very maidenly—very woman- 
ly, and replied, prompay t 

‘Pll be very happy to go.” 

Mabel sat up with the driver, and John and 
Alice crowded into the back seat. He was very 
attentive, and she was, of course, very happy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


‘Tue steamer Daisy, from Baltimore, bound 
for Norfolk, was sweeping down the Chesa- 
peake, er toa a foamy path behind her, and 
staining the utiful July sky with curling 
smoke. The day was not warm, considering 
the season was midsummer, and there was a 
balm in the air pleasant to breathe. A haze, 
soft and brown, hung around the distant shores, 
very pretty tolook at. It was a calm, |; 
scene—the silent landscape, and the olterutes 
waters. 

In the cabin of the Daisy sat Sarah Rook and 

Sam Blaize. The woman’s face wore a deter- 
mined look, and the man appeared considerably 
annoyed. 
“Now, what’s the use of this?” he broke out, 
She did not answer him, and so he answered 
himself: ‘No use at all—not a bit!” he contin- 
ued, looking at Sarah Rook, whose eyes were 
bent on the floor. “If there was any thing to 
be gained by it, I wouldn’t care.” 

“There issomething to be gained,” she re- 
plied—‘‘ a great deal to be gained,” 

“Pd like to know what it is?’ he demanded. 

“There’s no use in telling you; you couldn’t 


you are quietly smashing hearts as if they were ' understand it if I did, It takes a woman to un- 


o 
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derstand a woman, and you—why you are not | 


even a sharp man.” ! 

Blaize felt this depreciation, and it caused him 
to flare up a little. ‘‘ Well, if I ain’t sharp 
then I’m no use to you, and we’d better quit at 
once, and for good.’ 

Her face expressed her contempt for the 
speech and the speaker. 

“You are a bigger fool than I took you for, 
Sam Blaize. ‘‘ Suppose, now, you go from me, 
where will you make as much money, and as 
easily?” t : 

‘* But what’s the use in losing time this way?” 

He was more humble now. 

“We are not losing time, I tell you. When 
that old attorney Holland said that we would 
have to go to California, and have a warrant 
issued there before we could have her arrested, 
the idea of delay made me almost sick; for it 
was granting her six or nine months of respite, 
of pleasure, and I was so eager to precipitate 
the avalanche, to let the sword fall at once.” 

“But there was no help for it,” interrupted 
Blaize. ‘‘That’s the law, and we can’t change 
it, nohow we try.” 

‘* But, there is a way of making her misera- 
ble while we’re abroad, and my woman’s wit 
discovered it at once.” 

“What way is that?” 

“By telling her that I know of her crime, and 
that I intend to haunt her into her grave.” 

Sarah Rook’s eyes glared as she spoke, with a 

* fierce light, and she clenched her hands tightly. 
But for fear of the law she would bury them in 
Laura Robsart’s round, white throat. 

“But what if she should run away?’ queried 


Sam. 

‘She won't do that. Where would she run 
to? Besides, she would as soon die herself as to 
let old Elton Robsart know her secret. This 
wage her at Robsart Place until we want 

er. 


‘Yes, [suppose you are right,” replied Blaize. 
“You women are wonderful creatures; can 
beat men planning and hating, all hollow. I 
never believed, though, a woman could hate so 
well before.” 

She smiled that old smile that made her look 
so hideous, and asked: ‘‘When will we reach 
Sydneytown ?”’ 

““About five o’clock this evening, the clerk 


says.” 

‘Is there an inn or hotel there?” 

“Tm told there’s a sort of a shabby affair. 
kept by aman named Pittock. That will do, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, very well. How far is it from Robsart 
Place?” 

“Bout a quarter of a mile—from that to a 
half.” 

“Very good.” 

She arose, went to the cabin window, and 
looked out on the bay; while Blaize strode 
leisurely into the gentlemen’s cabin, picked up 
a copy of the timore Sun, and was soon 
dee: absorbed in the details of a wrestlin 
match which had taken place the day before a 
Old Point Comfort. 

The Daisy reached Sydneytown at six o’clock 
instead of five, and the sun was setting when 
Mrs. Rook and Sam Blaize turned their backs 
on the port, and walked up the only street the 
town could boast of, although now, when I 
come to think of it, it’s hardly possible that 
such a forlorn old town as this ever boasted of 


ane thing. 

ome of the houses had been painted white 
and some red, but the storms of twenty years 
which swept in off the wide bay, and over the 
town, had carried away the colors and left the 
fabrics all of one hue—a dull, ugly, monotonous 


ray 

‘*Tt’s a rum old hole,” remarked Blaize, as he 
gazed up at the frame church, the open steeple 
of which disclosed a rusty bell. _‘‘ Seems to me 
if I wanted the world to forget I was alive I’d 
come to Sydneytown.” 

“Yes, it’s a very ancient-looking settlement,” 
answered Mrs. Rook. ‘‘ But, where is the hotel?” 

ay Unit say. for that. Better go ahead till we 

one. 

They came to it at last. It was called the 
Calvert House, and had a great swinging sign 
before the door representing the fata tie of 
Maryland, in a cocked hat, trimmed with a poor 
imitation of real lace, a profusion of powdered 
hair, and a rather damaged-looking crimson 
coat. The building was a two-storied affair. 
with along porch in front and a battalion of 

» dormer windows on the mossy roof. There were 
two doors; one wide, the other narrow. The 
former led into the bar-room; the latter, through 
courtesy, was called the ‘ Ladies’ Entrance,” 
and opened intoa dim, plainly-furnished sitting- 
room. 

_ Calvert Pittock, the proprietor of this estab- 
lishment, was a little round. man, with a Fal- 
3 physique and a bald head. He was a 
pleasant person; always had asmile for a cus- 
to mae Fite shrewd SBOE to charge Se 

is witho' 
¢ bling. guests would pay, ut 

He was all in a flutter of delight when he ush- 
ered the travelers into the oatan and ordered 
me black servant to prepare a room for the 

ly. 


DID HE LOVE HER? 


“How long do you intend stopping at Syd- 
neytown?” he asked. 

“As to that I could not say yet,” answered 
Sarah Rook. ‘‘ Probably a day or two.” 

“Ah! yes; not on a long visit, then; merely a 
flying trip from—” 

He paused and looked pao. at Blaize. 

“From Baltimore,” added Mrs. Rook. 

“Just so! just so! From Baltimore, eh? 
Beautiful city; delightful trip down the bay.” 

He was straightening the table-cloth, and 
dusting the stiff-backed wooden chairs, as he 
made these remarks. . 

“Do you know where Robsart Place is?” 
questioned Mrs. Rook, after a moment’s silence. 

“Oh, bless your soul and body, yes; of course 
Ido, I have lived here in Sydneytown these 
three-and-twenty years. Come down from An- 
napolis here. Used to live in Washington; saw 
Jackson inaugurated. Yes, ma’m; I’ve seen a 
good deal of the ups and downs of this world.” 

Mrs. Rook smiled at the boastful words. ‘TI 

resume you have; but how far is it from here 
0 Robsart Place?” 

He stopped dustin 
at the floor a minute, 
while he drew a very red lid over a very watery 
blue eye, replied: ‘‘ Well, let me see. Go in a 
hack?” 

“ 7? 

“On horseback?” 

“No; Pll walk.” 

‘““Ah! afoot—eh? Then your best way is 
through the woods. There’s a path from my 
back door leads directly there. The roadway 
is almost a half-mile fair measurement, but the 
path cuts it down to a quarter and a fraction.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Youre perfectly welcome,” answered Cal- 
vert Pittock. ‘‘I always tries to pplige my cus- 
tomers; it makes things pleasanter all round.” 

He smiled blandly, bowed, and left the room. 

‘* When are you going over?” asked Blaize, 

“* After dark,” was the reply. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FACE TO FACE. 

On that same ereming on which Sarah Rook 
came to Sydneytown, there was a sort of fete 
at Robsart, Place. A half-dozen planters, with 
their wives and daughters, were there in re- 
sponse to an invitation from old Elton, who de- 
sired to compensate his pet Laura for the loss 
of Newport's pleasures by a little home gayety. 

She objected to the me ‘malin pe 
first, but when she saw he was de on 
it, gracefully withdrew her es tion, and en- 
tered into the spirit of the with a hearty 


zest. 

‘‘ Doctor Foster, who has just returned from 
a trip to South America, will be here with his 
sister, Mrs. Judge Placide,” said Elton, as Laura 
whisked into the room in a cloud of snowy 
swiss, ‘‘and as he is said to be a lover of music, 
I want my little girl to do her best to charm 
him.” 


Laura laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps he is as critical as 
ardent; and remember, your opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I’m not a burning 
Sap ho by any means.” 

But you must sing for him.” 

‘Why must I?” 

“T want you to please him.” 

“Indeed!” She raised her pretty arched eye- 
brows. ‘‘ And why should I, pray? You don’t 
want to make a match, do you?” 

“No, no; I want him to praiseyou. It does 
me good to hear people praise you—to know 
they feel the power of your beauty and accom- 
plishments, and—” 

“ But that is ee work, papa Rob- 
sart,” she interrupted. “It’s playing with fire, 

ou know, and what if I should fall a victim 

Doctor Foster’s powers at the same time he 
falls a captive to mine? Would not that be a 
dilemma, now?” 

Yes; he confessed it would, but he thought 
there was no danger. ‘You're a woman of 
good sense, Laura, and of course you don’t need 
a husband—and—” : - 

She put her arms around his neck, and kissed 
ar ma 7 T don't.” 

Then she went to the piano and played a 
sweet, doleful melody, the last, notes of which 
were dying away as the carriage, containing 
the first of her guests, bowled up the avenue, 

“That's the Be , exclaimed the old man, 
rising and giving his cravat a twist. ‘‘I know 
by t 1 they came at. They always drive 


the chairs, looked down 


he speed 
5 oy oth Pi two daughte: daso 
‘Tt was the Perrys; Ts ani m, 
with a colored servant on liteotace. 
Laura ki the girls, and bowed to the young 
man as she welcomed them in the receiving- 


room. 
By this time guest after guest be: to ar- 
rive, and finally. the Placides’ Bernas: with 
young Doctor Foster in it, came whirling 


along. 

The Pi girls, who had met the youthful 
disciple of ag before, buzzed and flut- 
tered about him like moths in the lamp-light 
while Laura, after being introduced, turned 
away to entertain his sister, Mrs. Judge Pla- 
cide, 


poe up his lips, and | 
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The eyes of the young physician followed her. 
however, and the fete was scarce an hour old 
ere he managed to free himself from the witch 
ory of the Perry girls, and seek out Laura. 

he old folks were playing whist and back- 


| gammon in the reception-room, while the young 


ople were waltzing in the brilliant salon. 
here was no formality anywhere; everybody 
had come to enjoy themselves, and judging 
from the animation of the scene, they were do- 


ing so. 

When Doctor Foster came across Laura, she 
was leaning over Elton Robsart’s chair, looking 
into his handful of cards, 

“Interested in the game?” he asked, 

“Not particularly. 

“Have you any objections to a stroll?” 

“None; where shall we go?” 


i area the rden. Yi 
ery well. 
She placed her little dimpled hand on his arm, 


| ever so lightly, and they turned away from the 


players. 

‘Tf milady pleases,” said Rebecca, the En- 
lish maid, plucking Laura’s skirt, ‘‘there’s a 
ady wishes to see you on some business in the 
garden.” 

“Business!” exclaimed Laura, 

“Yes, milady; private business, she says.” 


“Then tell her to come to-morrow; I’m en- 
gaged now.” 
“T told her so myself, but she wouldn't take 


no for an answer. No, milady; pardon me; 
but she says it’s better for yourself that you see 
her to-night,” 

Laura was frightened at these words, but 
controlled herself admirably, and said, turning 
to Doctor Foster: 

‘““You will have to excuse me, doctor, until I 
see what this person wants.” 

nes I presume,” he said, a little nettled 
at the interruption. 

“Very likely,” was the reply; and then 
Ls lightly, Laura Robsart tri down 
oe short flight of stairs, and out into the gar- 

en. 


“Where is this person, Rebecca?” she said, in 
a calm, earnest voice. 
“* At the foot of the red oak, milady. ’ 
+e bie yourself 


en, Rebecca, you needn’t trou 
further. I'll go alone.” 
“Yes, milady.” 


The servant walked back to the house, and 
Laura hurried along down the shell-paved walk, 
until she came in sight of the red oak, which 
stood in a little cl apart from the rest of 
the trees, and was so huge and leafy that, under 
a wide-spread branches, there was a perpetual 
gloom. 

Deep as this was, however, and dark as was 
the night, she samen ¥ to descry the figure of a 
bag leaning carelessly against the trunk of 

e tree. 

“What can this person want with me?” she 
muttered; ‘‘and then to send me such a peremp- 
tory message; to order me here as if I was her 
menial!” 

By this time she had reached the place of 
meeting, and the dark figure advanced toward 


her. 
Laura stepped back quickly. ‘What do you 
want?” she Semhenced, ‘Who are you?” i 


\ The woman threw up her vail that had, up to 
this time, concealed her features, and revealed 
the face of Sarah Rook! 


Laura started, but she did not scream nor ery 


bia Wha ar? ; it? and 
Oo you want? and why have 
dared to come here?” 7 rile 


“You should know that, by this time,” an- 
swered the English woman. ‘I have been 
wronged by you, Laura Robsart, and did you 
think for a moment that I would fold my hands 
quietly, and let you off, while you owed me re- 
venge tor that wrong? If you did, you are a 
— deal more innocent I took you to 


Laura tossed her golden curls impatiently. “I 
have no time to waste here, Mrs. Rook; no time 
to listen to what is to me a very old and tedious 
story; and I want you to understand this, that 
if you eipacre me ee cease to intrude 
upon me in this wa have arrested. 
ve madam, a vi os 
ye ee 

“Yes, ill!” Laura had gathered up her 
skirts, and was about to hurry of. 4 

“ Hold a bit!” Sarah Rook laid her hand 
heavily upon Laura’sarm. ‘Since you talk 
about arrests I may as well tell you what you 
may expect in that line yourself.’ 

“Me? 


“Yes, you, my pretty devil,” answered 5 
Rook. “Ah! you tremleewow: the otto nn 
always in terror of the law: but, before I’m 
done with you, trembling will be a thing of the 
past so far as you are concerned.” 
‘ ee Bo ie tee DOW ev while 
er brea’ 

che with gasps, her cheeks 

‘ me what— 

ag i, what T say? ‘what do you mean?” 


“But you talk in ri § 
nade. pee ddles. I don’t compre- 


‘That's a pity—you don’t understand, You 
who are usually so keen andsharp. Well, what 


. 
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if I were to say that I was once in Syskyou 
county, California, on a certain November 
night, in the Klamath mountain; that I heard 
ascream in a cabin, and saw a murder com- 
mitted—” 


“Hush, woman!” exclaimed Laura, leaping | 


forward and placing her hand over the speaker’s 
mouth. ‘Don’t speak another word, or P’1—” 

‘““Murder me in cold blood, as you did your 
husband!” rejoined the other. 

“That's a lie! I did not do it in cold blood. 
If you were there, you know I did not. I loved 
him too dearly for that—idolized him; yes, he 
was my idol.” 


“And yet you destroyed him.” This with | 


irony. 

“You needn’t sneer. You never loved Gil- 
bert Rock half so passionately, half so madly, 
as I did Cleve Robsart—as I do yet. Tis true 
I killed him, but he was mad with drink, and I 
only struck at him in self-defense, I did not 
expect to do what I did. I would have died 
sooner than have done what I did.” 

She was almost frantic as she spoke, and pale 
as death. 


Sarah Rook was a trifle cowed, but she re- 


plied: 


“Well, well, it don’t matter what your in- | 


tentions were; if is enough for you to know 
mine. To-night I leave for California.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes, I do; and I go there for the purpose of 
having a warrant issued for your arrest. You 
needn't try to escape, for if you make one step 
in that _ direction 
prehended, and this old man, whom you have 
imposed on all these years, will then learn what 
a viper he has nurtured in his, bosom,” 

Laura fell upon her knees, there among the 
wet leaves and grass, and, raising her hands im- 
ploringly, exclaimed: 

“Oh, for God’s sake! woman, have merey— 
have mercy! I never injured you intentionally, 
and now I beg of ‘you, for God’s sake, to have 
pity on me—have pity on me!” 

Sarah Rook shook off the hand that grasped 
her dress, and answered; 

**T leave you now to gloat over your brilliant 
prospects; enjoy pleasant dreams; to smile 
and blush and deceive, as is your wont. (ood- 
by, Laura Robsart; when we meet ain, it will 
be in the crowded court-room. _Good-by.” 

She rushed off, and Laura fell forward on her 
Fe a moan that echoed dismally among 
the trees. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DID HE LOVE HER? 


Tr was the last night of the Houstons at New- | 


port, In the morning at eight o’clock they in- 
tended to start for Oak Manor, and John Nevin 
was to accompany them as far as New York. 
He had business in the metropolis which would 


ou will be immediately ap- | 


uire his personal attention for a few weeks, | 
but on the first of September he would be at | 


leisure, and had signified his intention of spend- 
ing the autumn in the Highlands, 

Mabel had grown tired of the dissipation, and 
Alice, who stood by her side on the beach on 
this last evening, was half glad, half sorry, that 
the season was over. If she had suffered dur- 
ing the first few days, from the knowledge that 
John Nevin was enamored of Laura Robsart, 
his devotion since the departure of the beautiful 
widow more than made amends for the suffer- 
ing of those days; and now, had John been 
going to Oak Manor in the morning, instead of 
to New York, she would have hailed the coming 
day with a gladsome heart. But, as it was, 
those two weeks of absence marred her pleasure 
not a little. 

“Tt do wonder what is taking John to New 
York,” she said. 

“T don’t ‘kmow,” Mabel answered, ‘He 
never told me, I’m sure.” 

Alice was silent a moment, then she spoke: 
“T wonder if Mrs. Robsart ever goes to New 
York?” 

‘Of course she does!” replied Mabel, “but 
you needn’t fear that he is going there on pur- 

se to meet her.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because, John would be manly enough to 
tell you, if he was; there is nothing of the 
sneak about John Nevin, and I know his passion 
for Laura Robsart is fading away every day.” 

“Did he tell you so?” eayerly, 

“No; men are not 80 communicative as girls 
about such matters, but I can see it in his devo- 
tion to you. Besides, I don’t think Laura gives 
him the slightest encouragement. I think she 
discovered, ¢re'she went away, the relationship 
existing between you and him, and, bad as she 
is, heartless as she is represented, I don’t think 
she would encourage his attentions after that,” 

“You seem to ‘have great faith in this 
woman,” said Alice, after a pause. 

Mabel’ was tempted to tell of her visit to 
Rockledge, but she hesitated to relate to her the 
part she had played there,"and so responded 


pay: 

‘‘T never ‘heard any thing against her, save 
that there is a certain glamour about her; that 
her beauty is almost irresistible, and I’m sure 
she can’t help that.” 


| ‘*No,” Alice said, ‘she can’t help that, of 
course.” 

The young ladies were interrupted at this 
juncture by the arrival of George Dalby, who 
proposed a sail. 

“This is your last night with us,” he urged, 
“and, as we may never meet again, why not 
have a parting sail.” 

They consented. 

“But, where is John? Let’s have John with 
us,” said Mabel, 

“T left him writing letters,” answered Dalby. 
“He cual to be’through by this time, though.” 

“‘T will run and see,” said Mabel, and she 


slip off. 
he found John Nevin in the reception-room, 
| his hands crossed idly, and his gaze fixed upon 
| a ag of blue sky, which showed through a 
: tin the drapery of the window, before which 
ne sab. 
“Well, John, we're going for a sail with 
George Dalby,” said Mabel. “‘ Will you come?’ 
‘Certainly, Mabel; I’m much obliged for the 
invitation.” 
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He leaped to his feet, and a letter fluttered to | 


hastily, but not before Mabel’s plese eye caught 
the superscription; it was addressed to Laura 
Robsart, Sydneytown, Maryland. 

Mabel did not speak, but she felt very bitter 
toward John Nevin for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Early on the following morning the trunks 
were packed, and, after an hour or so of bustle 
and. tors Newport was left far to the east- 
ward, 

George Dalby accompanied our friends to the 
depot, and, ere the train rattled off, he prom- 
ised Mabel to visit her during the coming win- 
ter. When they reached New York, John 
Nevin parted with them. 

“You must not waste your time here, in_ this 
big ugly city,” cried Captain Houston. “‘ We'll 
look for you in a fortnight, remember.” 

“Tn a fortnight,” he replied, waving his hand 
gayly from the window of the Astor House 
coac 

Alice watched the vehicle until it was lost in 
the throngs; then she closed her eyes and wish- 
ed these two weeks were past and gone. 

One week after, John Nevin approached the 
clerk’s desk at the Astor. 

‘Any letters?” he asked. 

“The name, please?” 

“ Nevin—John Nevin.” 

“Yes, sir. Here you are—two.” 

One was a large, yellow-enveloped affair; the 
other a white, square missive, scented with rose- 
leaves! 

The handwriting was not familar but the 

Peale was Sydneytown, Maryland, and 
| Laura Robsart’s monogram was on the envel- 


ope. 

Mie would not trust himself to read it there; 
its contents were too sacred—too precious, to 
be unvailed among the matter-of-fact crowd. 
And so he placed it in his breast-pocket and 
went up stairs to his room. 

John Nevin was not what most persons would 
call a sentimental man; indeed, he enjoyed the 
reputation of being of an exceedingly practical 
turn; yet, when he found himself entirely alone, 
he took out her letter and kissed it. 

Then he sat down, took out his penknife, and 
opened the envelope without spoiling the mono- 

ram. The aroma from the leaves, the straight 
egibility of the lines, struck him as being de- 
cidedly characteristic. 

m herself,” he muttered, “all neatness 
and sweetness,” 

Now he began to read. His cheek blanched 
at the first words, and he could searce believe 
the evidence of his senses. The letter ran as 
follows: 


‘“RoBsaRT PLACE, July 26,18—. 
“Mr. JoHN NEVIN: 

“Sre—Your kind favor of the 23d has just come 
to hand, and while I acknowledge that its contents 
flattered me, I must assure you that it has aston- 
ished and grieved mo a great deal—more than I can 
write now, Believe me when I say that you were 
regarded by me as afriend—nothing more. Inever 
loved but one man—Clevye Robsart—and since his 
death I have never for a moment thought of meat 
ingagain, From what has pases between us, itis 
better for both parties that we never meet again, 
and I trust you will avoid mein the future, Thank- 
ing you sincerely for your past friendship, believe 
me, Yours, 

‘““LAvRA RoBSsART."” 

He crushed the unoffending paper in his hand 
as he read the last sentence, and then let the 
cold words flutter down on the carpet 

“YT could never haye believed it of her,” he 
eried. ‘‘ Cold, unfeeling, treacherous. All these 
fine phrases of astonishment and regret are but 
the shallow coating to her deception. Avoid 
you, Laura Robsart! Yes, I trust fate will 
never suffer us to meet again, These lies, these 
words, have broken the spall and I will not 
permit myself to suffer much.” y 

He threw himself back upon the bed, and his 
moans belied his words. He was suffering, and 
rete too; suffering from disappointment, from 
re J 


from Riau ; ; 

; idea that a woman should cast aside 
| his proffered love; that he should not be consid- 
i ered worth mating with; that another should be 


the floor. .He stooped down, and picked it up | 


| Mabel. 


Vou, I. 


preferred to him, this was what galled him 
wea even than the loss of Laura Robsart’s 
ove. 

The next day he spent in wandering aimlessly 
about the city, and when night came it found 
him with a burning fever, caused, the physician 
informed him, by mental excitement. 

“You have heard some bad news, or have 
been studying too much, and the chances are 
that you are going to have a very bad spell. 
Have you any friends in New York?’ 

“No, sir; but I haye some a short distance 
up the Hudson.” 

“You had better go to them, directly,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘‘ Country air and good nurs- 
ing. are necessary.” 

ut John shook his head; he could not think 
of entailing so much trouble upon those who had 
tried so much to make him happy. 

“And I have been so ungrateful,” he mur- 
mured. ‘I have returned their kindness with 
—well, no matter, I won’t go up there to Oak 
Manor, anyhow.” 

On the third day, however, he changed his 
mind, It was so hot, so sultry, so close in the 
city, and the hired nurse was so careless and 
unsympathetic. arly 

“Yes, [ll go to the Manor,” he said, in reply 
to the old doctor’s query. ‘‘ Telegraph Captain 
Houston of my condition and desire.’ 

That same evening he was helped into a car- 
riage to the boat. aS 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PREPARING FOR JOHN. 


WHEN the telegram announcing the illness of 
John Nevin reached Oak Manor, it threw the 
family into an excitement which they had not 
experienced for many a day. 

lice helped her father to get ready to go to 
the city, while the servants prepared a room for 
the reception of the invalid, and Mabel sought 
for bouquets of fresh flowers in the garden. A 
sick room she thought ought never to be without 
flowers. 

“Tt’s so gloomy,” she said, to Mrs. Houston, 
‘and flowers are so bright; it is so stale, and 
flowers. are so fresh; it has the smell of drugs, 
and bouquets are so delightfully aromatic.” 

When Alice paid her first visit to the scene of 

reparations, she found the soft muslin curtains 
Aen aside, flowers wreathed about the statue 
of Psyche on the mantel, and a bouquet on the 
little marble table at the head of the bed. 

‘ Ain’t it nice, and cool and inviting?” asked 
‘‘T'm sure he can’t help but get well 
here.” Wie 

Yes, Alice thought it very nice indeed; but 
the curtains needed just the slightest attention ; 
they oot too limp, and were not quite full 
enough; Psyche ought to present a profile in- 
: of a full front, and the moss basket which 
hung in the open window was too dry and ought 
to be sprinkled. ; 

All This she remedied with her own hands, 
while Mabel smiled quietly, knowing all the 
time the necessity for this labor laid in the fact 
that Alice could not be happy, were other hands 
than her own to provide for the comfort of John 
Nevin. 

‘When every thing had been arranged, Alice 
took a long survey of the apartment, and then 
it was locked up and the two girls went down- 


stairs. 

Mabel had received a letter from Joe Dormer 
that morning, and now she went off to the library 
to answer it, while Alice strolled into the garden 
to think and dream of John’s coming. . 

Presently she grew tired of the landscape, and 
began to wonder if every thing in John’s room 
was just as she had left it. © more she won- 
dered the more anxious she became, and finally 
she determined to satisfy herself, There was 
no person in the hall or on the stairs as she 
groped. her way back, in the uncertain twilight, 
and blushing red, stepped into the vacant 
chamber. 

The delicate fragrance of the flowers Mabel 
had brought met her on the threshold, and tho 
snowy ¢ ins that drifted away from the 
windows and lay in folds upon the floor, were 
just as beautiful and neat as she could have 
wished them. Still, her fastidious taste, or her 
desire fact bse Bee At ha I am ae sure oe 
whispe er the propriety of looping up the 
curtains a trifle Tiles ah of rearranging the 
pillows on the bed in the corner. This she did 
on tip-toe, gliding like a spirit of order and 
8 thy eve: ere. 

WW e aT nad yeen done; when there was not 
the slightest. excuse for her eae r, 
she paused and looked regretfully about her. 
All at once a sudden desire to press her head on 
that pillow where his was to lay, took possession 
of her, and impulsively, as indeed she did every 
thing, she fell upon her knees by the bedside 
burying her face in the down and ruffles, and 


ng out; 
rf Ob, John; John Nevin you can never know 
—never guess, how much—how dearly—I love 


” 
yoThere was a tramping of Lert feet—a stag- 


shuffling, heavy tread in the hall below. 
and ‘Alice jeaped to her feet and rushed out on 
the landing at the head of the wide stairs. 


a 
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‘Who is that—is that John?” 

No one answered, but she saw her father lean- 
ing over a form that two of the hired men were 
carrying, and then she caught sight of a. pale 
face and drifts of black hair, which she knew 
too well. , 

Her first impulse was to rush down and kiss 


the sick man, but, on second thought, she grew | 


scarlet at the bare idea of doing any thing so 
unmaidenly, and so contented herself with 


crowding back into a corner to permit the men | 


to pass with their burden. - 
hen she heard her father say that the journey 


had made him much worse, She could not go 


into John’s room now; not while all those people | 


were there, and stealing down-stairs unnoticed, 
she went off to the bluff overlooking the river. 
There she sat down and cried; cried because 


John was worse; cried because society hedged | 


in Women so, and prevented her from telling 
him how much she loved him, how sorry she 
was that he was sick; and cried, too, that she 
was nothing but an ignorant girl, who could do 
naught but watch and wait 
valescence. 

* Alice, dear, John wants you.” 

It was Mabel who spoke—kind, gentle Mabel 
—and Alice grasped her hand and asked, eagerly: 

** Does he pee want me, Mabel—did he ask 
for me?” 

“ee Yes. ” 

** 1s there—is there anybody with him?” 

This with some hesitation, 

“No; not one.” 

Alice drew a long breath of relief and started 
for the house. When she reached the door of 
the sick room, however, she grew strangely 
timid. She vs ge an instant and glanced in. 
The great round lamp of frosted glass, which 
depended from the ceiling, was turned down to 
a glimmer, making objects in the chamber ap- 
pear very vague and indistinct, but there was 
ight enough to show her where John Nevin lay 
with his face turned to the wall. 


faintest noise, an 


stood by the bedside. 
“ John!” 


He turned quickly; his face looked whiter | 


than marble in the dim light, and his eyes had 
a glassy glare in them. 

_ Alice—child!” he exclaimed, reaching out 
his feverish hand, and resting it upon her head, 

She fell upon her knees, 

“Oh, John, I’m so sorry you're sick.” 

There was something very honest in that as- 
sertion, and the quivering of the girl’s voice 


thrilled John Neyin through and through. It | 


was something to have a pure, honest, simple 
girl’s love, after all, and he answered: 

““T knew you would be sorry, Alice, and be- 
lieve me, I’m grateful.” 

“Oh, don’t talk that way—of gratitude,” she 
interrupted. ‘TI don’t want you to be grate- 
ful.” Then, not knowing what else to sa; 
added: “ Just please tell me, John, what you 
want—and don’t ask anybody else for anything 
—will you?” 

He promised he would not, and then a silence 
fell upon them. At length, John said: 

‘* Alice, I think we had better change the pro- 
gramme; there may be danger in coming here, 
even.” 

“Danger?” 

“Yes; this fever may be, probably is, conta- 
gious, and I’d sooner die than have you suffer 
as T am suffering now.” f 

* And I would rather die, John, than leave 
you to suffer alone.” She spoke calmly. 

He reached out his hand and drew hers to 


m. 

“God bless you, darling,” he exclaimed, and 
then he kissed it passionately with his burning 
lips, while she bowed her head and cried secret- 
ly, for joy. 

The next morning John was a) great deal 


worse, and on the evening of the fifth day he 
was Foe) with delirium. , 
“Tt will be a hard matter to bring him 


around,” said the attending physician; ‘‘the 
fever has got such a hold upon him. You see. 
he hasn’t been as careful of himself as he should 
have been, and when disease fastens itself upon 
such a man, it is hard to root out.” 

“But, doctor, don’t you think we had better 
have a consultation?” asked Captain Houston. 

The grizzly old doctor smiled. 

‘* As you please,” he said; “‘nothing to me, of 
course; can have anybody you name; I’m will- 
ing, ’'m sure, to have any physician in the 
county, or out of it.” 

by But, doctor—” 

He waived his gloved hand. _s 

“No offense in the world; it’s your privilege 
to have whomsoever you have the greatest con- 
fidence in. I have treated the patient on scien- 
tific principles; I have not deceived you as to 
the danger; if you still feel like trusting me 
with the case, well and good; if not—” 

ae Houston interrupted him. 

“We have the fullest confidence in your 
skill ‘e the consultation was a mere suggestion.” 


6c 


Jh, very well,” replied the other, a trifle 
mollified. “TI will bring Doctor Ahl with me, 
in the morning.” 


He bowed gravely, at the door, leaped on his 
horse, and was gone. ; 


‘or death or con- 


| other year will do her,” replied Joe. 


, she | 


| shoulder, 


DID(| HE LOVE HER? 


CHAPTER, XVIII. 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Jor and Adam Dormer sat in the office of the 
dry-goods house of Dormer & Co., in Sacra- 
mento, toward the close of an August day. It 
was a splendid establishment, filled with goods, 
some of the finest texture, others more useful 
than ornamental. Four or five clerks were 
busy waiting on a group of ladies on the first 
floor, while up-stairs an equal number were in 
attendance on those who wished to purchase for 
the mining camps in large quantities, and at 
wholesale prices. 

“Well, Joe,” remarked Adam, ‘‘ who'd have 


| ever thought when we left Rulloville, that we’d 


ever have such a place as this?” 

“T knew,” exclaimed Joe, ‘if we had good 
luck, and that we have had, in abundance, that 
we couldn’t be long kept down in this country. 
where brain and muscle are always recognized 
and liberally rewarded.” 

“True! true!” answered Adam, glancing ad- 
mirin rly at his handsome son; ‘‘ but, Joe?” 

“Well. 

“T was thinking it would be well enough to 
send for Mabel now. It’s kinder lonely, here, 
by our two selves.” 

Yes, Joe acknowledged that, and he would 
like to have Mabel with them, better than amy- 


| thing else in the world; but then, he thought it 


would be asking too much of a girl to make 
such a long se6- VOYASE alone ; and besides, 
Mabel had a better home where she was. 

“But you don’t intend her to stay there all 
the time—do you?” asked Adam, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“No; not all the time. For that matter an- 
‘Then 
Pl have a good start—twenty-five thousand at 
least, and then—then VIl try to give her a 
pleasant home myself.” 

The old man was astonished at the younger 


| man’s confident tone, and after a moment he 
Quietly she a in, without making the | ; 


asked: 

“ Joe, you never asked her—did you?” 

‘No, never did.” 

“Then, how do you know?” 

‘How do I know what?” 

“ That she'll have you?” 

‘** Oh, I guessed,” was the rather jocular reply. 

mr ckage for Mr. Joseph Dormer, b 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express,” said a clerk, pu’ 
ting his head in at the door. 

“From San Francisco, Brown?” 

No, sir—from New York. Will I have the 
porter carry it back here, sir?’ 

“Yes—right away,” replied Joe. Then, turn- 


| ing to his father, he said; “‘ Ten to one ‘tis from 
| Mabel.” 


He was correct; it was from Mabel; for under 
the directions was written in a chirograph he 
knew well, ‘‘ For Joe, from Mabel.” 

Tt was a great flat package, and nimbly flew 
Joe and Adam’s fingers until the wrappings 
were all torn aside, and then Joe gave a shout 


of joy. 

tt was Mabel’s picture, painted by George 
Dalby, almost life-size, 

The eyes were blue, the skin soft and peachy- 
looking, the shoulders, which were bare, white 
as the baldric of the skies, and skeins of colden 
Ha seemed to float out from the well-shaped 

ead, 

‘oTis her image!” exclaimed Adam, wiping 
the tears from his eyes; ‘‘ her very image!” 

* Could not be more like her,” zaepn Jed Joe, 
all the sweet memories of the past stealing over 
him as he gazed. ‘God bless her—more 
angel than a woman,” 

“Seems as if Icould run. my fin 
her hair as I used to do,” said Adam, after a 
while. To this Joe made no answer; he was 
kneeling on the floor before the counterfeit pre- 
sentment, and was greedily devouring the face 
before him, when a hand was laid upon_his 
ooking up, he met, the gaze of Cleve 
Standish, one of his best customers, 

“Ah! Mr. Standish, that your: 
without moying, but reaching his hand. 

“Yes; Imyself,” replied the tall, sun-browned, 
handsome man. J 

When did you come down from Marysville, 
Mr. Standish?” asked Adam, rising and brush- 
ing the dust from his knees. 

‘This morning’s boat,” was the reply. ‘ But 
in that posture? 


© an 


ers through 


what’s Dormer, Jr., doing 
Praying, eh?” | yy 

Cleve Standish was smiling as he spoke, and 
Joe smiled, too, as he said: ‘“‘ Yes; worshiping 
at the shrine of innocence and _ beauty. t 
do you think of that for a picture?” 

e turned the portrait around, and Cleve 
Standish’s eyes fell upon it. 

There must have been i ig 3 terrible in 
the painting, or in the gray light that fell upon 
it, for Cleve Biandieh's, fee ame ip as 
snow, and he ere ck a claspi 
his hands in s ae = se 

‘‘Who—who is this’? he managed to ask. 
‘What's her name?” 

«Well, said Adam, not noticing the other’s 
confusion, that’s the picture of our little Ma- 


““Mabel—Mabel Dormer? Did yousay Mabel 
Dormer?” 
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‘* No, sir, I did not, seeing as I couldn’t say so 
without telling a lie, Her name is not Dormer, 
at all, sir.” 

“Then she is not your own?” 

“No, not my own flesh and blood, but, God 
bless her pretty face, she’s dearer to me than 
many a man’s daughter to him.” 

“But her name!” exclaimed Standish, 

“Ts simply Mabel Lynn,” answered Joe, 
pons from his earnest perusal of the por- 

rait. 

Cleve shut his eyes an instant, and to him- 
self he repeated that; name which hed been 
dead to him for nineteen years. Then he said: 

“This picture was taken a great many years 
ago, when she was quite young.” 

“Quite young?” repeated Joe; “why, Mr. 
Standish, what are you talking about? She is 
quite young yet—eighteen past only. She don’t 


look older, does she?” 
Then Cleve Standish 


“No, no; not older.” 

eeour his hands over his eyes, and added: ‘I 
eel out of sorts to-day, gentlemen. I will go 
to the hotel and rest.” 

The Dormers thought Standish acted very 
strangely, and when he had gone, Adam re- 
marked: 

‘“‘T thought he was a te-tot-lar.” 

“Sohe is,” replied Joe, ‘It ain’t liquor that 
affects him, but memory. Possibly it reminds 
him of some person he left behind him in the 
Atlantic States.” 

sig | eens so,” replied Adam, and then there 
was nothing more said about Standish or his 
strange manner, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW HE LOVED HER. 

WHEN the Dormers returned to their hotel 
that evening, they brought Mabel’s portrait 
with them. At first, they determined upon 
hanging it in Joe’s chamber, and then in Ad- 
am’s, and finally they compromised on the lit- 
tle sitting-room which completed their swite. 

“She'll appear more like common propert: 
here,” protested Adam, and Joe said “yes,” al- 
though he felt as if his room was, after all, the 
place where she properly belonged, and could 
scarce restrain himself from saying as much. 

This feeling was considerably shaken, how- 
ever, on the following day, when he received a 
letter from Mabel informing him of the sending 
of the portrait. 

“Tt was Repnted from memory by a very 
dear friend, Mr, George Dalby, whom I think If 
mentioned in my last as having spent the season 
with us at Newport. 

“Tt was very kind of him to remember me, 
and I'm sure I’m grateful enough, as I ought to 
be. He’s such a gay young man, and I know 
you would like him very much.” 

Then she branched off to tell of Alice’s affection 
for John Nevin, and wound up by alluding to 
Laura Robsart’s conquest of John, and ot her 
trip to Rockledge. ‘‘ Everybody says she looks 
very much like me, and, ahem! she is ver 
beautiful; but this, of course, you will take with 
several grains of allowance.” 

She never asked him when he intended re- 
turning for her, as she did in all the previous 
letters, and J. ull-grown man as he was, bit 
his lip in vexation, 

“She don’t care now, I guess,” he muttered, 
“‘whether I ever go back or not. She’s got this 

ter, Dalby, dancing attendance on her, and 
at’s enough for her.” 

The more he thought of the matter, the more 
convinced he became that Mabel cared a great; 
deal more for George Dalby than she did for 
him, and although he kept the secret from Ad- 


am, it made him very miserable for the re- 


| mainder of the day, 


“T will write to her,” he said at last, ‘‘and 
tell her just what I think, and ask her to marry 
me at once. That is the best way; it will bring 
the affair to a cli , and rid me of these 
doubts, and if the worst comes to the worst— 
why I—God help me, I don’t know what I'll do.” 
he yapcene alou " py 

ev he sat down immediately in 
front of Mabel’s portrait, and wrote her a Sm 
letter, He concealed nothing. In fact, con- 
cealment was not in Joe’s nature, and when he 
had it finished, and ready to place in the big 
envelope, he kissed it passionately as he ex- 


claimed: 

_. ‘God bless the pretty eyes that will look upon 
it, and may some hing like the tenderness, that: 
is in my heart now, dictate her answer.” 

A tear, a big, manly tear, fell upon the page, 
blistering the paper, and then Joe Dormer 
closed, his lips tightly, and the missive was 
ready for the morning mail. 

He became more confident now that the task 
was over, and he had given free expression to 
his thoughts. ; 

‘T would like to see this Dalby,” he muttered. 
“1 wonder if he is handsome?” Yes, he felt 
sure he was; all artists were. ‘‘ But then theirs 
isa sort of effeminate beauty, and few women 
” eee nen " 

e glanced into the pier mirror on the oppo- 
site wall, and saw a pold, broad forehead. a 
large, well-shaped nose, a pair of brown, earn- 
est eyes, and li 


ull, red jally concealed 
by a flowing silken beard of Pres hue, 
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diamond sparkled, and then, with a smile of 
self-congratulation, fell to dreaming again—of 


the old, old days of Rulloville—of the mill and | 


its thundering wheel—of Mabel and her golden 
hair! 

How long he had been dreaming he knew not, 
but he was awakened from his reverie at last, 
by a gentle tap on his shoulder, and a voice 
close beside-him said: 

“Dormer, excuse me, but I couldn’t stay 
away. 
your picture,” 

Joe glanced up and beheld Cleve Standish. 
He was somewhat astonished, but he managed 
to hide all evidence of it, and said, with a laugh 
of welcome: 

“You did—eh? Well, I’m glad to see you are 
interested in my beautiful pet. Here, take this 
chair. There, now, you have the light full on 
her. 

“Thank you.” 


Standish dropped into the chair, and throw- | 


ing his head back on the high cushion, fell to a 
perusal of the face that seemed to look out at 
him from the frame before him. 

Oh, the thoughts that that painted face 
brought up! Oh, the past that it recalled, of a 
lovely girl, of a wild youth, of a reckless, des- 
perate woman! 

‘ef je you have a cigar, Standish?” 

“No. 

‘A drop of wine, then?” 

He reached out his hand for the glass. 

“Steady, old boy, you'll spill it,” said Joe, 
noticing how his companion’s hand trembled. 

Then the red wine gurgled from the silver- 
throated decanter, and then—crash, it fell upon 
the carpet, shivered to atoms. 

As it did so, a low wail smote upon Joe’s ears, 
and he saw the head of Cleve Standish drop, as 
if a bullet had whizzed through it. 

‘“My God! Standish—man, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing,” was the faint response. ‘‘ That is, 
I'm better now—quite well. I’m ‘subject to 
these spells. Oh, that pain!” He pressed his 
hand to his heart as he uttered this exclamation, 
and again his head fell back. 

Joe made a motion as if he was about to jerk 
the bell-cord for aid, but ere he could do so, 
Cleve caught him by the arm. 

“Don’t,” he said. ‘I want to speak to you 
about aserious matter. I'll be better presently. 
Please give me a little air.” ’ 

Joe threw up the sash of one of the windows. 

“There, that will do. I’m much obliged. I’m 

iving you a great deal of trouble, but I can’t 
falp it, and I trust you will excuse me. Indeed, 


I know you will when you have heard my | 


story.” 

“Don’t, mention trouble,” said Joe, feeling 
that Standish was about to impart to him some- 
thing of grave interest. * Here, take this wine; 
it will give you strength, and you appear to 
need a stimulant badly. J 

penis uaffed the warm wine as he replied: 

oe es, 
I’ve not eaten a bite since I saw you last. No, 
sir, not a bite.” 

“TJ will order some refreshments now,” ex- 
claimed Joe—‘ some fried tongue, or—” 

“No, not now. You are very kind, but I 
want to ask you a question first. Where did 
you become acquainted with this girl—the origi- 
nal of this picture?” 

Joe was a little taken aback by the abrupt- 
ness of the query, but he answered, Loe y3 
“We were raised together. She was left at 
our house one night when she was but a baby, 
only a few months old.” 

“Who left her there—how did it come about?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth—” Joe hesitated. 

“Goon, Mr. Dormer. Do not think my man- 
ner or questions impertinent, I have a reason 
for asking them—a good and sufficient reason.” 

words were very earnest, and Joe con- 
tinued; ‘‘Her mother left her there. She was 
oing to Maryland, she said, to join her hus- 
a , and ing through Rullovi le, where we 
lived, asked permission to remain over night. 


ing Mabel’s mother was missing.” 
‘Run away—eh? In the night, too?’ 

“Yes, wi off.” 

“ And this woman—the girl’s mother—called 
a Mabel Lynn, did she?” 

* es,” 

“ And she looked very much like this picture?” 

“I think she did,” replied Joe, ‘but it’s so 
many years and I wasa mere child then; I 
_— but an indistinct recollection of the inci- 

ent. 

“True! true!” exclaimed Standish. “ But 
where is the young lady now?” 

“At Captain Houston’s, Oak Manor, on the 
Hudson.” : ‘ 

“ Ah! yes, Captain Houston. I knew him— 
that is, [met him in the West once.” 

Standish paused, and knitting his brows, 
looked down on the floor a moment, then he 
continued: ‘Pardon me, my good friend. I’ve 
been very ae and ugly to-night, but I have 
learned something that may help to compensate 
me for a reckless, misspent youth. I will 
home now, and rest a bit; to-morrow [ll come 


I’ve come back to take another look at | 


do need something. Do you know | 


THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


He stroked the latter with a hand on which a 


over and tell you the story of my life. It will 
repay you for the trouble ve given you this 
evening, for it is a narrative full of fearful 
events.” 

Joe was very anxious to hear it now; he felt 
that. it was connected, in some way, with Ma- 
bel, but he restrained his curiosity and said; 


“Tl be glad to have you come over at any | 


time, Cleve.” 
He thanked him, and was gone. 


he threw himself into a large arm-chair and 
muttered: 

‘Yes, yes, it must be so—my child—and Ma- 
bel, she is not dead, Ill find her yet; Pll beg 


| her pardon; Pll try and make amends to her 


forthe past. Oh, the past, the bitter, bitter past!” 


He covered his face with his hands, and, after | 


fingers | 


a while, the tears trickled through his 


| and fell upon the carpet. 


The next morning, at daylight, Cleve Stand- 
ish left for Marysville, to fix up his affairs pre- 
paratory to an early return to the States. 

On the third day he foufid a customer for his 
store, and the next saw him on his way to San 
Francisco. 

It was Friday now; on ae At evenin 
steamer would sail for New York, and 


the 
leve 


Standish, who, a week before, never expected | 
to see the Atlantic coast again, was feverishly | 


eager to be off.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
HUNTING THE GAME DOWN. 

Towarp the close of a hazy September day, 
the steamer Golden Gate steamed into the har- 
bor of San Francisco. The sky was clear, and 
the bay, like a vast) mirror, caught the sunset 
tints from the and reflected them down 


| deep, deep in its om, while the infant me- 


tropolis sat upon its circling hills like a coronet 
placed on the brow of the landscape to show 
where the Occident ended and the Orient began. 

Among the passengers gathered on the deck 
were Sarah Rook and Samuel Blaize. These 
two stood a little apart, and while the remainder 
of the passengers indulged in all sorts of com- 
ments upon the surrounding objects—the scenery 
and the city—they were silent, 

At length Blaize spoke: 

** The city’s eae a heap since I saw it last. 
I'd hardly know old Fr’isco. 

“Indeed; has the change been so great?” 


| asked Mrs, Rook, to whom the progress of the 


new world was yet a mystery. 

“Changed much!” he repeated, “Well, I 
should say it has; it has changed altogether. 
Why, when I left Frisco there was scarce any 
leve space between the foot of the hill and the 
water.” 

The woman smiled incredulously. 

“You don’t mean to say that the land has 
grown out into the water? That would be a 
geological feat sufficient to attract the Savans 
of the old world hither.” Her words and her 
manner evidenced a contempt for the ignorance 
of her Companion. 

‘OTwouldn’t be the first American object that 
has attracted people from the old world,” he 
pe in answer, looking out over the bay as he 
spoke. 

Sarah Rook’s eyes glanced at him. Was he 
referring to her unfortunate husband’s infatua- 
tion for Laura Robsart? Had she been sure of 
that she could have struck him to the heart, 
there where he stood, without the slightest com- 
ate of conscience; but no, his face was too 

ull and stupid; he was not the kind of a man 
to make a keen, pointed home-thrust—a blun- 
dering: ignorant, avaricious man, nothing more. 

“Now I see,” exclaimed Blaize, “how it is. 
They’ve cut away the hill and dumped it into 


the bay, and in that bed have added a couple of 
squares. Ah! there’s Kearney street and Mont- 
gomery.” 


The steamer was very close to the city, and 
Blaize pointed out the thoroughfares named, 
with pride and exultation. 

A halt an hour after, Mrs. Rook and Sam 


| stood upon the dock, amid @ wilderness of bales 
Mother of course consented, and the next morn- | 


and boxes, and a maelstrom of cries and shouts. 

“Cab, sir?—Occidental Hotel. Cab, sir, for 
lady, sir?” The cabman addressed Blaize and 
the latter said, turning to his companion: 

“The distance is not far, but mebbe we had 
better ride—for the sake of appearances.” 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply. ‘Give the 
man the baggage checks.” , 

Sam did as requested, and then the driver 
opened the door of the shiny vehicle and handed 
Sirs, Rook in, while he and Blaize went in quest 
of the trunks. 

They returned presently, and the Jehu mount- 
ed his box, cracked his whip and off they rat- 
tled. 

Their mission was not referred to that night, 
but the next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 
Rook said: 

‘“'Blaize, we had better have an attorney now 
to advise us. Do you know any person?” 

“Let me see; ? used to know an old fellow 
named Lambie, but mebbe he’s dead afore this 
—most likely is,” 

“Ts his office far from here?” 

“No; on Washington street, five minutes walk.” 


Vou. I 


‘What sort of a man is he?” 
“What sort of a man? ah! yes, of course. A 


very nice man; always treated me clever,” 


ut, is he shrewd, and discreet; does he 
know enough to keep a secret?” 

“Does he? Well I should say he does. Jack 
Lambie is one of your sharpers, do any thin 
for a client. I had a case once here in ’53, abou 
a pre-emption right, and he put it right through 


e. | for me. 
When Cleve Standish reached his lodgings, 


“Well, now, Mr. Blaize, I want you to call on 
Mr, Lambie at once, and tell him I would like to 
see him, this evening if convenient.” 

) assented and departed. About noon he 
returned, 

‘*T found him in the same old dingy den,” he 
said, ‘ bg in the same chair in which I saw 
him last, and, I believe, with the same identical 
book in his hand. It’s an odd conceit, but,” 
with a smile, ‘“‘ blame me if 1 didn’t think he’s 
never stirred since that spring morning I left 
him last.” 

Mrs. Rook smiled, too, the first smile Sam had 
seen upon her face for many a long day. 

_ That evening Mrs. Rook and Sam Blaize were 
in their private parlor, awaiting the entrance of 
a Lambie. 

@ woman was sitting in a large reception 
chair, with her head propped back ana her dark, 
eyes fixed on the pendents of the chandelier, 
while Blaize sat at one of the open windows- 
and beat a noisy tattoo on the sill with his fin- 
gers. 

The woman was becoming impatient, when a 
hasty, tripping tread was heard in the corridor, 
and the next moment an obsequious servant ap- 
peared at the door and presented a card on a 
silver salver, 

“The gentleman wishes to see Mrs. Rook,” 
said the servant, as the latter scanned the 
clumsy card on which was printed, in poor 
script, the name and profession of the person she 
was most anxious to see. 

“Please tell him to walk up.” The servant 
withdrew, and Mrs. Rook was about to resume 
her seat, when a dapper little man, of forty-five 
or thereabouts, with a tee of extremely large 
oo ge on his nose, and very little hair on his 

ead, entered. He was attired in a suit of rusty 


black, with an erapliends of white cravat, and 


carried—in a hand which at first glance ap- 
peared to be nothing but a mass of red knuckles 
—a cane so heavy that Mrs. Rook fell to won- 


dering how so small a man ever mana; to 
hawk about so much material in the way of 
spectacles and staff. 

After a profound bow from the little lawyer, 
and a slight inclination of the head, on the part 
of Mrs. Blaize came forward, and client 
and attorney passed through the awkward for- 
mula of an introduction. 

When Mr, Lambie had been relieved of his 
hat—he wouldn’t part with his cane—by Sam. 
and had drop into a chair, Mrs. Rook opened 
the conversation at once, 

“Mr. Lambie, I wish to make it known to 
you, sir, that in this matter, about to be dis- 
closed, T am not to figure.” 

The attorney put his tongue between his 
teeth, opened his mouth wide enough to e: 
a double row of teeth, and, although he di 
utter a word, his manner said very plainly— 
a Certainly, madam, if it is your wish, certain- 

y. 
“T will see to it, however, that you are well 

aid for your trouble. And here,” she said, ris- 
ing and presenting him with two fifty-dollar 
notes, which she took from a tortoise-shell porte- 
monnaie, ‘‘is a retaining fee.” 

“But, what does this matter involve?” asked 
Lambie, quietly pocketing the bills with a 
studied air of ease, as if such fees were picked 
up every day, and were not worthy of cial 
remark. ‘I trust there is nothing in it that 
could compromise the dignity of my profes- 
sion. 

‘Nothing, sir,” replied Mrs. Rook, penetrat- 
ing the lawyer’s mock scruples with her big 
black eyes. “I only ask you to vindicate the 
law, to have a malefactor brought to justice, to 
Maths Gaeat apqite that wras’‘pl 

e blan le that was playing about the 
mouth of Mr. Lambie faded sway intents and 
there was surprise in his voice, when he said: 

“That’s a grave charge, madam. I hope the 
evidence will bear it out, We must exercise 
both care and judgment, however, or we may 
overstep the mark. , 

“Exactly,” rejoined Mrs. Rook; “but we 
must not be so chary of handling the matter, or 
the game, which we have now driven to covert, 
may escape, after all.” 

“Very true, madam, very true,” was the re- 
ean oi But, the facts; what am I expected 

oO 

“Mr. Blaize, there, witnessed a murder in 
1855, in Syskyou county—the murder of a hus- 
band by his wife. The guilty one fled the coun- 
try and esca the hangman.” 

“Well, and now?” 

“And now we have discovered her where- 
abouts. She is in Maryland, and I have a rea- 
son for wishing her brought to trial. This must 
be done by Mr. Blaize and yourself, and I will 
fe necessary expense, and give you a fair 

ee, 


not 


No. 3. 


he had nothing to do, and so he said 

“Tm to understand, then, from all this, that 
I am retained for the Commonwealth, in the 
case of the Commonwealth vs.—” 

‘Laura Robsart.” 

“ Ah, yes; Commonwealth vs. Laura Robsart. 
Evidence circumstantial or otherwise?” _ 

‘The evidence is positive,” replied Mrs. Rook. 
‘‘Mr. Blaize saw the deed perpetrated.” 

“ Ah, indeed? Clear case, then. We must 
first go to Yreka, sue out a warrant, get a re- 
quisition from the Governor of the State, and 
bring defendant to this State for trial.” 

‘“‘T suppose that is what will have to be done.” 

‘““Yes, madam, that is the mode of procedure. 
Rather roundabout; going to cost something.” 

‘*T don’t care for that. This woman must be 
9 5 to trial.” 

“Ah, yes; certainly she must. “T'would be a 
great pity to let her roam at large. The com- 


munity is not safe while she is outside of prison 
walls,” ejaculated Lambie. ‘‘ But when do you 
propose starting for Yreka?” 


‘To-morrow morning.” J \ 
“No boat until evening,” put in Blaize. 


| feigning a 


‘Well, then, to-morrow evening,” said Mrs. | 
k. | “we were becoming actually dull without you.” 
“Very good,” replied Lambie; ‘I'll be | 


ready.” 
“There is no need of me going up, of course?” 
‘‘No, madam; none in the least.” 
They shook hands. 


“This must remain a secret for the present,” | 


she enjoined, 
“You can rely on my discretion,” was Mr. 
Lambie’s reply. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
IN DEEP WATERS. 
WueEn Laura fell at the feet of Sarah Rook, 


on that night, when the two women met at | 


Robsart Place, it will be remembered she ut- 
tered a sort of moan or wail. That moan 


reached the ear of Dr. Foster, who had saun- | 


tered into the garden after Laura, and he ran | 


forward and picked her up, 

He knew from the rigidity of her features, 
from the half- 
eyes, that she had fainted, and, stooping down, 
he bathed his hands in the dewy grass and 
pressed them on her forehead. 

‘“*Laura—Mrs. Robsart!” he exclaimed. 
“What has happened—what’s wrong? Look 
w 2? 

She sighed heavily; then her lips moved, and 
she said: 

“T loved him—if I did kill him—I loved him.” 

These words shocked Dr. Foster terribly at 
first, but the next instant he smiled. ‘Tis but 
the raving of an unconscious woman,” he said. 
““No more to be relied.on, nor a whit more ac- 
curate than a dream.” 

He said this quite loud, and Laura’s quick ear 
caught it faintly. 

“A m!” she murmured, ‘‘a dream! Was 


rted lips, from the wide-staring | 


it a dream? Only a horrible, fearful, terrible 


dream!” 
“Yes 
“And 
free from blood-stains! He was my husband— 


he is not dead—I did not kill him!” 


” he replied, ‘‘ only a dream.” 


She stood up and glanced into Dr. Foster's | 


face as she uttered this series of exclamations. 
He was now egrets et frightened, 

“ Hush-’sh! for ’s sake, Mrs. Robsart. 
Somebody may overhear you.” 

She was in ion of her senses again. 
That ‘‘ somebody may overhear you” served as 
an electric shock. 

‘Where is she?” she asked, pale as death. 

“Who?” 

“That woman—that terrible woman!” 

“T saw no woman.” 

Laura paused an instant, her small 
white hand over her eyes, as if she would rub 
out the pan that lurked in them, and then, with 
a light augh, said: ‘‘ Oh, of course, there was 
no woman. I’m such a little coward, and that 
nasty Clowes tells me such frightful stories, 
Doctor, and they work on my imagination so. 
The scream of a bird is sufficient = drive me 
into a fainting fit.” 

He saw through this shallow trick; she could 
not deceive him with her flimsy tales, but he 
felt it was best for both that he should appear, 
at least, to be blinded; therefore he said: 

‘““Yes, I know how these stories act on per- 
sons of sensitive nerves. I have met such cases 
frequently in my practice.” 1 

There was a light of triumph in her eyes, as 
she replied: 

ac I = 
many were afliicted as Iam. But, Doctor, I 
am really ashamed of my weakness,” this with 
a laugh, ‘‘and I wouldn’t have the folks at the 
house know it for the world.” 

“ Be sure shall learn nothing from me.” 

She trembled a trifle. He said this so earnest- 
yi with greater earnestness, indeed, than she 

ought n , and it was some time before 
she could say, in that cool, artistic manner, so 
peculiar to herself: ; 

“Pm sure there’s nothing to keep, that is 


I did not do it at all—my hands are | 


re say, although I was not aware that | 


Lambie thought the woman rather eccentric worth colting, 
but he felt as a professional man that, with that | ple are so od 
crisply: | 


| fan; 


a secret, but, you know some peo- 
and mischievous.” 

“Very mischievous,” he replied, with that 
same aggravating earnestness. 

Nothing further was said until they reached 
the house. 

She made an excuse to leave him for a few 
moments and hurried w irs to her chamber. 


Once there, she set about rearranging her net, 


which had suffered considerably from contac 
with the damp soil in the garden. 

Bathing her face in cold water had the effect 
of removing all traces of tears, and the crimson 
flush that had burned in either cheek, while, 
without the aid of Rebecca, she managed to re- 


place her soiled swiss with a light gauzy fabric, | 


in which she appeared, if possible, more charm- 
ing than ever. 

he left her chamber by a side-door, stole 
along a corridor which led to a flight of stairs 
in the rear of the house, and then she found 
herself in the garden again. 

The music came to her in fitful waves of 
melody; the night wind fanned her brow, and 
gl me smile, she tripped up the 
broad stone steps and fluttered in among the 
guests again. 

“Why, Laura, dear,” said Mrs, Placide, 


“Yes, chimed in Miss Nannie Parry, ‘‘ we 
eee be lost without the music of your merry 
augh.’ 

ie bowed, smiled, shook her head, as she 
replied: 

“Pardon me if I have neglected my duty as 
hostess. I’m sure I would not be missed much 
where Miss Parry is; and really, it is so long 
since I have attempted the role of entertainer 
that I’ve lost all grace for the part.” 

‘Possibly you are like some other youn 
ladies of our set,” returned Mrs. Placide, with 
a bland smile and a significant glance over her 
you would rather be entertained than en- 
tertain, Ten to one there was some person else 
in the garden. Now, now! don’t blush. That 


| looks bad, almost a confession—eh, ladies?” 


They all laughed a merry peal at Laura’s em- 
barrassment and Mrs. Placide’s thrust, but 
Laura, remembering who had been in the gar- 


den, and what had been said there, felt her | 


heart fail, and she felt greatly relieved when 
Mrs. Placide proposed music, and Miss Parry 
be; to sing. 


t was an artistic performance, but the voice 


| lacked certain elements, in the absence of 


which, vocalism can not charm the sensitive or 
educated ear. 

Laura next took the stcol. She rattled over 
a portion of ‘‘The Storm,” from ‘ William 
Tell,” then grouped into a sweet, soothing Eng- 
lish air, which drew a crowd about the piano, 
and calmed a half-dozen talking 


‘ pets 
Miss Parry’s performance had been unques- 


tionably more artistic, but Laura’s more sym- 
pathetic, and, withal, more pleasing. 

Dr. Foster congratulated her on her success, 
and Mrs. Placide whispered into Mrs. Parry’s 
ear: 

‘* A sweet voice, but affected—very affected.” 

“Yes, very affected,” replied Mrs. Parry, 
whose jealousy had been somewhat aroused by 
Dr. Foster’s compliments and attentions to the 
ges of atria ee bay 4, 

was midnight when separate: 
and the last to eee was Dr. eee, e 
“You must call on us often,” said Laura, as 


he bid her ‘‘ good-night.” 
“T shall be ver: happy to do so,” was the re- 
Mrs. Robsart at leis- 


ply. ‘* When will I 
ure?” 
‘* Whenever it pleases Dr. Foster to call!” 
_He pressed her hand, and leaping into the car- 
riage, rolled away. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SUFFERING, 
_ Exton Ropsart was highly pleased with the 
impression his daughter had made on Doctor 
Foster, and the remainder of his guests as well; 
he had heard her praised and flattered on all 
sides for the purity of her complexion, for the 
golden tints in her hair, for the suavity of her 


DID HE LOVE HER? 


| @ brief silence. 


manner, her taste in dressing, and the sweetness | 
’ Pp _ | Spend itself in eighteen years. Besides, when 
He was very fond of his pet, and it gave him | 


of her voice. ’ 


exquisite delight to hear her well spoken of. 
Lay darling,” he said, when they were 
alone at last, “you have carried away the 
honors of the evening again, as you always do. 
big are an men 
ve uman angel, I fear,” repli 
wis bens gel, ar,” she replied, 
“But still an angel,” he returned, ‘‘ Why, to 
see you to-night, floating about in the drawing- 
room, no one in the world would take you to be 
Se bee twenty.” 
ou'll spoil me, Papa: Robsart, with your 
flattery, if you go on in this style. 
Tm past thir e ed 
approaching mature and—” 
‘Tush! tush!” he axciaited, impatiently. 
years. They have nothing 
the making of people oli or 


do with life, or 
If the heart’ is free from stain; if the 


young. 


Remember, | 
ty, by several sa and am fast | sart 


| not have been much more than a child, 
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unheeded, No, no, the pure and innocent are 
always young.” 

These owe rankled deep in that woman’s 
heart, and, after she had kissed Elton Robsart 
good-night, and had retired to her chamber, she 
sat for a long while at the open window, and 
conned them over in her mind. 

‘* Alas! how little he knows of human na- 
ture,” she muttered, at length—‘ how little he 
knows of the weight that is upon my conscience 
—of the scar, the deep, deep scar, that is upon 
my heart!” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
then came up the vision of Mabel Lynn—coy, 
winsome Mabel—and again she burst forth: 

“Oh, my darling, my precious! have I suf- 
fered you to remain dead to me, all these years 
for nothing? Is my self-denial to bear only 
bitter fruit? Is the sword of vengeance to fall 
and crush me, at last?” 

She paused a moment, then went on again: 

‘“* And I must sit here, and wait for the hour 
of doom, wait to be denounced as a criminal— 
as a murderess; wait to be spurned from the 
side of him who has been more than a father to 
me. Oh, I can never stand this, It will drive 
me mad—stark, staring mad. And then the 
court and jail, and—and then the dreadful end!” 

She could not say scaffold; it was too shock- 
ing to frame into lan, ; but she thought of 
it, and the thought almost made her frantic. 

‘*T will steal away from here,” she said, after 
“T will go away in the night, 
and they will think ’'ve committed suicide. 

The idea came to her quite naturally, and 
when she had uttered the words, she clapped 
her hands together, and cried—* That’s it! Vl 
do that!” 

But then she thought it probable that Dr. 
Foster had overheard something of what Sarah 
Rook had said in the garden; perhaps all, every 
word; and might he not repeat the whole story 
in assigning a cause for the perpetration of the 
rash act? 

Nothing could cipal more likely than this, 
and it made her sick at heart, 

“T can not run away,” she exclaimed, with 
something like desperation in her voice; to run 
away and have the whole story repeated to 
Elton in my absence, with no one to give my 
version, would be worse, infinitely worse, than 
remaining here, where I can mee charge with 
extenuation, and falsehood with denial.” 

She would have liked to have Mabel Lynn 
there then, to fold in her arms, to kiss, to pet, 
and but for the fear of being apprehended by 
Sarah Rook’s spy, she would have forged an ex- 
cuse for leaving Robsart Place, in order that 
she might feast her eyes on the face of that 
girl whose reclamation had been the dream of 


ARH a weary year. 
“Pm hedged in on all sides,” she moaned, 
“driven to the wall, with no loophole of escape, 
nor any glimpse of bright sky beyond,” 

She threw herself on the bed, and it was day- 
light before she fell asleep. 

e next evening Doctor Foster came over to 

Robsart Place, and met Laura on the colonnade, 

“You are looking a trifle fatigued,” he said, 
after the exchange of a few commonplaces. 
“ Dissipation, even in its mildest form, does not 
seem to agree with you, Mrs. Robsart.” 


“No,” she answered; ‘ I’m not used to parties 
and neers We have been so much abroad 
during the last fifteen years, and most of the 


time among strangers, that a company of a 
dozen persons appears to me like a very great 
crowd.” 

“T dare say ; and yet, since the death of Mr, 
ie seh you've seen a great deal of pleasure, 


She shook her head. “I’ve seen a great deal 
of sights; have traveled many miles; have been 
in Paris, London, Baden and Vienna; yet, after 
all, I have had but very little Picesor: és 

“Indeed! I should think that to a person of 

our impulsive temperament, and with your 

love of gayety, the continent of Europe would 
afford a great deal of pleasure.” 

ain she shook her head. “The heart must 
be unclouded, Mr. Foster, before any thing can 
be enjoyed. Nothing can please where there is 
no sense of enjoyment.” 

“True, but your grief has had ample time to 


you were married to Cleve Robsart 


ou could 


_ “Twas sixteen in October; we Were married 
in December; but, I think I was a Wwoman—that 
is, there was nothing of the silliness of girlhood 
abet 7 whee Tis many. Bc. 
nd yet, at times, you appear very girlish, 
even now, ” he replied, with a smile. RT can 
hardly believe, sometimes, that you are Cleve 
Robsart’s widow—or that Cleve, poor fellow! is 
dead at all.” , ; 
A shadow flitted into her face, and she asked 
rly: 
Then you 


aes knew my husband—Cleve Rob- 
you 


“Very well; we were college chums at Yale, 
and many a day we romped around this place 
as a do romp, you know.” 

&“ @s, T know,” she said, * and Cleve—he was 


, older than you—eh?” 


conscience is clear, the years may come and go | 


‘Yes, three years; but I always locked older 


Hy 


tH 
; 


—_ 


than I really was, while the reverse was the case 
with him.” 

Her eyes were sparkling as she rejoined: 

“He was very handsome, and manly, Cleve 
was.” 

‘Yes! I suppose you loved him at first sight.” 

“No; I don't believe in such things,” she said, 
a little seriously; ‘‘ I did admire him though, as 
soon as I set eyes upon him, and when he showed 
a preference for me over all the rest of the girls 
in Bloomington, why, I believe I worshiped 
him. ‘You see I was an orphan, and had no one 
else to love.” 

‘But, you’ve had plenty of opportunities to 
love since, I venture to say, and it is almost a 
matter of wonder to me that you have not fallen 
a victim to a second ion.” 

She was pulling a blush rose to pieces as she 
answered, 

“*T have no desire to fill the vacancy in my 
heart that Cleve’s death occasioned. have a 
good home, a kind father, and a few friends; 
that is enough for me.” 

“And you will never marry again—you mean 
to say that?’ 

“ Yes, sir,” with great earnestness; “TI mean 
to say, that I will never, never, marry again.” 

A silence fell upon them now; the fast of the 
rose leaves fluttered to her feet, and he was 
beating his boots with his slender switch-like 
cane, 

“You are an enigma,” he said, finally. 

“Do you think so?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“And why?” She was watching him closely. 

“ Because your mann.” and your words are so 
different.” 

“ Different?” 

‘Yes, very much so.” 

*T don’t understand you.” 

““When I say different, I mean that your 
manner would indicate that some one to love 
was a necessity with Me sack that your spiritual 
nature craved love, admiration, attention, just 
as your animal nature craves food; but your 
words seem to belie this altogether. You are 
quite content to live on the memory of a past 
affection.” 

“ Quite content,” she replied. 

“ And yet, I presume, you and Cleve were not 
without your little difficulties too; you quarreled 
sometimes, didn’t you?” 

She answered with a gayety that was well as- 
sumed: 

“Oh, yes; that is, we differed about trivial 
things, of course.” 

“Sometimes,” he said, half-musingly, ‘‘ those 
trivial affairs grew into at difficulties where 
both are impetuous and fiery.” 

“ Yes,” she admitted. 

“T have even known a case where a murder 
resulted from a quarrel too insignificant too 
speak of.” 

She darted a quick glance at him, her heart 
standing still for the nonce, but he was lookin 
up at the sky, with a listless air, and did no 
notice either the or that overspread her cheek 
or the fire that b in her eyes. 

“The master, Mr. Elton, is very sick, milady, 
and he wants you to come to him right away.” 

It was Rebecca who spoke, and Laura, glad 
of the interruption, said: 

“T trust you will excuse me, Mr. Foster.” 

“Certainly, oh, certainly; if it’s any thing 
serious send over for me. -by! Mrs. Rob- 
sart, good-by !” 

He li his hat to her, bowed, placed his 
cane under his arm, and sauntered off. 

She watched him from the hall door until he 
te from sight in a clump of dense 
shru , then she muttered half-aloud: 

“What could he mean by a trivial quarrel, 
and a murder? Perhaps, after all, he is Sarah 
Rook’s spy!” 

The bare suggestion made her almost faint, 
and it was some time before she could gain suf- 


ficient strength to totter into the chamber where 
Elton Robsart was lying. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FROM TIME TO ETERNITY. 


Prics was sitting at the head of the bed, fan- 
ning the old man, and Clowes at the foot, watch- 
in Sim. 

saw at a glance that he was very ill; 
his face was flushed, and great beads of perspi- 
ration were on his brow. 

“This is very sudden, Price,” exclaimed 
Laura. ‘Is he very ill?” 

‘Yes ma’m, it’s very sudden, He was com- 
plaining a bit after supper, and when [I comes 
pack here he was all of a heat, with pains in his 
back, ma’m.” 

Price resigned his seat, and Laura bent over 
the invalid like a ministering angel. 

He opened his eyes y. ‘Is that you, 
Laura, pet?” : 

“Yes, papa; are you sick?” 

He nodded his head, and the answer came 
back, feebly: “‘ Yes Inder embb? 

She pressed her lips his burning forehead, 
and answered, in his ear: 

é: didn’t you send for me before! I was 
only out on the colonnade.” 

“T know, but I had Price and Clowes, and— 
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and [I thought you wanted to talk with the | 


doctor.” 

“Tm sure I’d have come to you, no matter 
who was there,” she said, with a pout, and he, 
thinking she was jealous of the servants, said, 
patting her bowed head gently: 

“T know you would, darling. You are too 
kind, altogether too kind.” 

oy she kissed him, and turning to Clowes, 
said: 

‘“ What's best to be done now?” 

“His limbs are a-cold, milady,” answered the 
woman, ‘‘an’ his head’s a-burnin’ up.” 

“Yes, I know—well?”’ 

“Well, milady, in such a case a mustard- 
pot eB anny an’ ice on the head is the proper 
thing. 

“Yes! yes!” said Laura, ‘I have heard be- 
fore of such remedies. Here, Price, you get the 
foot-bath, and Clowes, dear, get the ice.” 

‘* We have no ice, ma’m,” said Price, moving 
off, ‘unless somebody goes into town for it.” 

“To Sydneytown? 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

Somebody must go for it, then. We can’t 
do without ice. Clowes, you had better get the 
bath, and let Price go to town.” 

“Yes milady,” replied the servant, ‘but, 
hadn’t Price better bring the doctor ‘as he’s 
a-goin’ that way? "T'would be killin’ two birds, 
you know, milady.” 

Laura hesitated an instant. She was afraid 
to have Doctor Foster prying about, and she 
dare not call old Doctor Peebles, in whom Elton 
had not the slightest confidence. 

Price stood on the threshold, awaiting a bbe 2 

“No; we won’t have a doctor just now,” she 
said, at last. ‘We'll try first what virtue lies 
in good ‘nursing. If he is not better in the 
morning we'll have a physician.” 

** All right,” and Price darted out. 

After the bathing, and the application of ice 
to the burning temples, Elton appeared to grow 
much better. The chills were less frequent, and 
he gave up all apprehension of cramps. His 
head, however, was very painful, and it was 
almost sunrise ere he dropped into an uneasy 
slumber, 

Laura, who had never left the sick bed for an 
instant, fell into a doze, too, her head resting on 
the little stand at the window. 

She had a troubled dream, about trials, and 
court-rooms, and stiff judges, disputing attor- 
neys, mixed up with all of which was the calm, 
Sphynx-like countenance of Doctor Foster, who 
throughout, and under every circumstance, was 
acting the part of a spy upon her actions, and 
ti to obtain ion of her secret. 

he awoke with a start and cry from a terri- 
ble situation, and beheld Doctor Foster standing 


by the bedside, talking to Elton. At first she | 


thought his being there was the continuation of 
her dream, and that he was revealing her horri- 
ble story to the Nay old man who sat among the 
pillows ; but, thi 
after, when he said: 

“You have had an unpleasant dream, Mrs. 
Robsart.” 

“ Yes—terrible!” 

** You should never sleep in that way. When 

our neck is strained, the pain of it causes you 

dream of strangulation and such things.” 

She started. How knew he the import of her 
dreams? and why should she dream of strangu- 
lation? 


is was dissipated an instant | 


Although these were the queries that were in | 


her mind, they did not prevent her from smil- 
ing up into the doctor’s face, and saying: 

*I will be more careful in the future, thank 

ou.” Then, turning to the invalid, she asked 
now he felt. 

“ Better—a trifle,” was the faint response. 

“What do you think of his case, doctor?’ 
asked Laura. 

“T hardly think it is fair to ask me sucha 
question, seeing that you had not faith enough 
in my skill to send for me last night.” 

‘You misconstrue my conduct,” she replied. 
“‘T was under the impression, until after mid- 
night, that it was but a slight attack of an old 
disorder, and I intended sending over for you 
this morning, if he was no better. You fortu- 
nately anticipated my messenger.” 

““ Yes,” he answered, “TI heard last night that 
Price was in town looking for ice for his sick 
master, and, as soon as daylight came, I ran 
over to see it it was anything serious.” 

“And do you think it is?’ Her words were 
full of earnestness and solicitude. 

‘Well, it’s hard to say yet,” he returned. 
“ Our patient is an old man, with a constitution 
completely shattered, and, therefore, unable to 
stand a severe course of medicine. Besides, it 


will take a day or two before I can tell what | 


shape the disease is going to assume.” 
“You think he is going to be sick a long 
while, then?” . 
se Yes; a very long while;” then, dropping his 
voice to'a whisper, lest the invalid should over- 
hear him, added: ‘‘'To be candid, Mrs, Robsart, 
I fear the old gentleman has his death on him.” 
She burst into tears, and fell upon her knees 
by the bedside. : 
Elton heard her crying, and in a whisper 
barely audible, said; ‘Don’t cry, precious— 
don’t ery for me!” 


| and, finally, he began to construe 


Vou. I. 


She did ery, however, for a whole hour, and 
indulged in violent fits of weeping during the 
rest of the day. 

He was her best friend on earth; he had been 
indulgent, patient, self-denying, and now he 
was about to be taken away. 

Only one thing afforded her anything like 
consolation, and that was the prospect of Elton’s 
being.dead and gone before Sarah Rook could 
carry out her threat of vengeance. Still, she 
had a hope that something would turn up to 
prevent Sarah Rook’s return from California; 
that she would tire of the journey, or of the 
hard task she had marked out for herself, and 
that Elton’s recovery would bring no woe either 
to her or him. 

For the next fortnight the old man grew grad- 
ually worse, and fin > on the thirteenth day 
of his illness, Doctor Foster standing close by 
his bedside in the darkened room, whispered 
into Laura’s ear: 

‘He’s going now, Laura—speak to him.” 

She bent over. ‘‘Papa! oh, papa, say some- 
thing!” 

His eyes were glazing, and his breath was 
coming in quick, short gasps; still, that voice 
reached his senses, and instinctively, he put his 
wasted hand in hers, ‘God bless you, Pain, 
my pet, my darling! You have been my 
guardian angel!” 

Her tears fell faster than ever, and her sobs 
shook her whole frame. 

“Put your face down, close, close to mine. 
There!” with an effort he pressed his lips to the 
round cheek. 

“Tts growing dark—let in the light—let in 
the light!” 

On tip-toe Dr. Foster approached the window 
and drew back the curtains. The light flashed 
in, in a great flood of radiance, but the invalid 
saw it not; he was passing through the dark 
waters that girdle the earth about—going from 
time to eternity. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A NEW LOVE. 


JouN NEvIN slowly recovered. He had been 
Me 4 close to the boundaries of another world; 
in fact, for a time, his life was despaired of 
but, thanks to the tender nursing he receiv 
from Alice, a sound constitution, and the old 
physician’s skill, he improved until everybody 
could see that the danger was past; and there 
only remained a little careful attention on his 
own part to make him what he once was, 

In those quiet autumn days which covered the 

riod of his convalescence, he had time to 
hink calmly of his infatuation for Laura Rob- 


| sart, and it was then a new light broke in upon 


him, Scanning closely every word, every ac- 
tion of that beautiful woman, he could not find 
the slightest evidence of her ever having enter- 
tained any thing but a passing regard for him. 

Tis true she was toy pocorn when she 
met him, and apparently apPy in his society; 
but, it was more than possible that she was the 
same gay, happy sc in his absence; and 
now, he felt that he had permitted his passion 


| for the first time in his life to obscure his judg- 


ment. Besides—and this, perhaps, had made 
him look so philosophically on the past—he had 
learned to love Alice Houston with a more ten- 
der, if less passionate, love than that which 
Laura had inspired. 

Laura was beautiful, dazzling, fascinating, 
and his love for her was partly admiration; but 
Alice was loving, gentile, self-sacrificing, and in 
those days of burning fever he watche ccagauly 
for her coming, as if her presence the 
power to free him from the pain that was 
almost driving him wild; while the flutter of 
her dress, and the pressure of her hand, pleased 
him more than any thing ever had before. 

As he grew better, however, Alice became 
shy and retiring—more like her old self, and 
never went to the sick chamber unless on an er- 
rand, and on such occasions remained no longer 
than was necessary for the completion of her 
tas . 


k. 

John noticed this. It was very tantalizing to 
him to have her come in, speak a word or two, 
and steal out again, as if she were afraid of, or 
did not care for him; but, it made him look for 
her coming more eagerly, and, I think, added 
not a little to his love for her. 

But John kept his until he was able to - 
leave his room; then he determined to settle the 
matter forever. 

Strange as it may appear, and confident as he 
was of victory, he hesitated to propound the 
all-important que: For the first time he be- 

an to realize that he was a different man; that 
Fe lacked a certain quality of moral courage; 
et about, 
ice’s shy- 
ness as coolness, and he not unfrequently found 
himself wondering if she had not learned to 
despise him for hesitancy, while he was 
learning to adore her for her mod ¥ 

He could have sat down and written to her 
the whole story—every word that was in his 
heart—with perfect com e, but, there was 
no excuse for that; it would look like cowardice. 
as if he was afraid to speak, and she might 
think meanly of him on that account. 


that it was an awkward matter to 
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About this time, George Dalby came to Oak 
Manor, and Mabel and he were everlastingly 
intruding themselves upon John and Alice, at 
the. very moment the former was thinking 
about words to express his thoughts. 

The whole affair was very aggravating to a 
sensitive man who had long passed the period 
of brass and boyhood, and he was growing des- 
perate when, one evening—a beautiful October 
evening—he found himself alone with Alice in 
the drawing-room. ) 

The sky was still bright with the pale light of 
day, but the shadows were dense in the apart- 
ment where the lovers sat, ; ' 

“Tt’s getting quite dark,” said Alice, inter- 
rupting one of John’s stories of the old world. 
icone me, but we had better have some 
light, had we not?” 

e caught her dress as she was rising. ‘‘No, 
sence there is plenty of light. I prefer the 
dimness.” 

** Tndeed.” 

“Yes; my eyes are not quite as strong as 
they used to be; the fever, it appears to me, 
has burned a great deal of their strength out.’ 
r i pbs very well, I thought you preferred the 
ight,” 

“*So I do,” he replied; ‘‘ but not at all times, 
and not every kind of light. There is a garish 
blaze that dazes the sight; it is very brilliant, 
Lom s is bad in its effect; it ruins the eye it de- 
1 . 

he did not speak, and he continued: 

“Tt is like a certain kind of beauty that in- 
toxicates—makes one, as it were, drunk with 
He and we recover from its effects only to 
oathe it.” 

She knew why he spoke so earnestly, and this 
knowledge made her say: ‘‘And like liquor 
again, the inebriate often returns to the deli- 
cious poison. Disgust may only last while op- 
portunity to indulge is lacking.” 

“‘ But this shall not be so in my ease,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘I have tasted of the maddening 
bowl, but from henceforth, if you consent, 
dearest, Pll bask in a parce light:” 

She put up her han paren ly. 

_ “How do I know that this is not intoxication 
ina milder form? No, John, I will not permit 
you to fall into new meshes; you have suffered 
enough already,” 

“Then you do not love me—you do not re- 
spect—” 

She interrupted him; ‘‘ Yes, I do. 
respect you; have done so for many a days but, 
after all that has happened, I think it only 
right—and this, remember, is for your security 
as well as mine—that we do nothing rashly.” 

‘“* Nothing rashly ?” 

He was astonished at the girl’s wisdom, 

‘What I mean by doing nothing rashly is 
this: you have traveled a great deal—have seen 
many faces—have been charmed by one; what- 
ever came between you, I know not; but this I 
do know, that you came here without any affec- 
tion for me; your heart was wholly hers. You 
have been very ill; you are yet little better than 
an invalid; you doubtless feel grateful to me 
for my attention to you during your illness; 
this has moved you to 5; it 

She paused for a reply, and John answered: 

‘“You are partly correct, Alice, but only 
partly so. I came here, ’tis true, ignorant of 
your worth, of your nobility of soul, of the in- 
estimable goodness of your heart. but these I 
have learned to appreciate; and now, Alice 
Home I love you—with my whole heart and 
soul, e 

The tears were coursing down her cheeks as 
she said; 

“ And I have loved you this many a day.” 

His arms were about her; her head nestled 
for a moment upon his breast, then she con- 
tinued, with an effort: 

“John, I am not satisfied with this; I am not 
confident, as I should be, that I have your en- 
tire affection, and I therefore have a suggestion 
to offer,” 

‘Speak out,” he replied—“ speak freely.” 

“T propose that, as soon as you are able, you 
will return to New York; then mingle with so- 
ciety, oer that we are any thing to each 
other, and if, at the end of six months, you find 
that you really love me—and this is not the 
dream of an invalid—why then—” 

He interrupted her. “ You will be my own 
little wife?” 

“ Vi ” : E 

“his, Alice, believe me, is an idle test—a 
romantic freak; but as you desire it, why then, 
of course, I consent,” , 

She forgot, and I dare say he did, too, that 
they were on probation, for the next hour was 
spent in talking as only lovers can talk. 


I love and 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A RECOGNITION, — 
Captain Houston was sitting in his own 


room quietly smoking a cigar, and watching 
through the open casement the — autumn 
leaves rustle in great red showers to the earth 


when a servant entered and announced the fact 
that there was a gentleman in the reception- 
room who desired a few moments’ conversation 
with Mr, Houston. 


DID“ HE LOVE HER? 


“ Who is it, Mary?’ he asked, carelessly, 

*T don’t know, sir; never seen him in the 
world before, sir.” 

The captain smiled. 
I dare say.” 

Mary saw the joke, and toying with her apron, 
laughed a little. 

‘No, sir; nor out of the world,” ; 

‘Well, then, go down and tell him that I will 
be there directly. He gave no card?” 

‘* No, sir—no card,” 

The servant withdrew, and Captain Houston 
glanced into the mirror over the mantel, re-ar- 
ranged his necktie, gave a settling twist to his 
vest, and followed her, 

In the reception-room he met Cleve Standish. 
The latter came forward to greet the old soldier, 
but he stopped short when he saw there was no 
sign of recognition in the captain’s face. 

““T see you don’t know me, captain?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Cap- 
tain Houston said: 

“Really, you have me at a disadvantage, 
but,” he was looking under his eyebrows at 
him now—*‘it seems tome I have met you some- 
where before, but where, when, or under what 
circumstances, I cannot, for the life of me, re- 
member.” 

“You were once in command of a body of 
troops at Peoria, and afterward at Leaven- 
worth?” 

“Yes, yes—over eighteen, ay, over nineteen 
years ago.” 

“Do you not remember seeing in those places 
a wild, harum-scarum youth named Cleve Rob- 
sart?” 

“Cleve Robsart who married pretty Mabel 
Lynn—the minister’s daughter?” 

“The very same,” 

‘And you?” 

“‘T am Cleve Robsart!” 

Captain Houston grabbed him by the hand. 
“Ay, [remember now! You have changed a 
great deal, have grown stout, but I recognize 
you now.” 

“T thought you would,” replied Cleve, ‘‘ But 
captain, I have just returned from California, 
and I’ve come here to ask you a single ques- 
tion.” 

Captain Houston knew what was coming, but 
he restrained himself, and said: 

“Go on.” 

‘‘Have you ever seen Mabel Lynn since we 
left Leavenworth for California?” 

His voice was full of eagerness. 

“No, I never have.” 

‘* And you know nothing of her?” 

“Nothing of herself—but her child—I know 
she is her child because she bears the same 
name, and is the very counterpart of your Ma- 

1—is in this house now,” 

“T know that,” replied Cleve; ‘‘at least, it 
was the knowl ge of this circumstance that 
brought me back.’ 

‘Indeed! how came you to know this?” 

“‘T met the Dormers in California—in Sacra- 
mento—and saw her picture there, and heard 
her name.” 

“Strange enough!” —. 

“Very strange; but where is little Mabel? 
You know I neyer saw my child.” 

‘“Never saw her?” repeated the captain. 

‘No, never. Her mother and I were sepa- 
rated before the child was born. For years I 
have thought her mother dead. I thought she 
had died in the mountains.” 

“ But how came you to be separated?” 

“Tam almost ashamed, captain, to tell you 
the story,” began Cleve, blushing red. ‘‘ You 
know how wild I was?” 

“ Yes, ” 

‘* Well, when we got to the Pacific coast, I 
got in with alot of gamblers and roughs, and 
what with drinking all day, and playing all 
night, in six months I was almost crazy.” 


““T know—go on.” 
‘Mabel tried to win me away from my evil 
habits, used to lecture me on their sinfulness 


and beg of me to return to the States. I would 
not listen to her, of course, her counsel made 
me, if anything, more desperate, and one night 
when ssed of a mania, I struck at her with 
a bowie-knife. She threw up her arms to ward 
off the blow, and, somehow or other, my hand 
received a twist, and the blade of my knife pen- 
etrated my own neck.” \ ; 

“My God!’ exclaimed Captain Houston; 
“how terrible.” 

“Yes, you may guess how terrible, but you 
cannot even faintly imagine my feelings on re- 
turning to consciousness. There I lay in a 
cabin in the mountains, so weak from loss of 
blood that I was unable to speak, surrounded 
only by a party of rough miners, who had little 
or no + foo espa for such a wretch as I.” He 
sighed = 

“T learned, after a while, that my wife was 
nowhere to be found, and the supposition was 
that she had committed suicide by drowning 
herself in the Klamath.” 

“Fearful!” exclaimed the captain se 
breaking in on the strange narrative, “ fearful!” 

“ Ah, it was, indeed, sir! but from that hour 
T resolved to lead a better life, and when I got 
well enough to be about again, I tramped all 
over the Pacific coast, sir, fron San Diero to 


“Nor out of the world,’ 
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| the Oregon line, in search of poor Mabel. Fi- 
nally, I gave up the chase, and God knows how 
I mourned for my darling wife; night and da 
sir, she was ever in my thoughts: yes, sir, might 
and day.” 

He paused a moment. ‘‘ When I leftSyskyou 
county, I changed my name to Standish, my 
mother’s name, and have borne it ever since,” 

‘* But, you have some friends living—a father, 
have you not?” 

“Yes; I have a father in Maryland; but he 
disinherited me years ago, and ’m not sure now 
whether he is dead or living. Ihaveled a wild 
life, you see—a very reckless, desperate exis- 
tence,” y 

He buried his face in his hands and something 
like a moan escaped him. 

Captain Houston was touched by the misery 
before him, and going forward, he laid his hand 
upon his head, 

“There, Robsart, don’t take it so to heart, 
Your wife may still be living.” 

‘Yes, I think she is living,” he said, with 
animation. ‘ You see, this child Mabel, whom 
the Dormers got from my Mabel in Pennsylya- 
nia, must haye been born four months after her 
mother and I quarreled in California.” 

“Ah! indeed! Then she must. be living yet. 
Yes! yes! You should advertise for her in the 
Herald orTimes. Don’t you think so?” 

There was a merry peal of laughter in the 
parlor, across the hall, and the two men looked 
into each other’s faces, 

‘It’s she,” said the captain—“ it’s Mabel.” 

Cleve Robsart made a quick step forward, as 
if he would rush in at once and repeat his whole 
story to the owner of that merry Jaugh, but the 
captain’s hand was upon his arm, holding him 
fast. 

““No, no, that won’t do, 
the poor child to death. 
way a little.” 


You would frighten 
PIL have, to pave the 


“You'll not keep me waiting long? 

“No, no, but_a moment.” 

Cleve stepped into a little room to the right; 
it, was filled with books, and he saw at a glance 
it was a reading-room, Dropping into a chair, 
he listened eagerly. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Wuen Captain Houston, entered the drawing- 
room, he found Mabel and George Dalby, ex- 
amining a lot of sketches which the latter had 
made during his stay at Newport. 

: “Will you excuse Mabel a moment, Mr, Dal- 
ye 

“Oh, yes—certainly.” 

Mabel hastily laid down the sketch she was 
examining. 

“Well, captain, do you want me?” 

“Yes; I want to speak to you a few moments, 
in the reception-room,” 

He was looking very solemn, and for the nonce 
she thought him the rer of ill-tidings. 

‘‘There is no bad news,” she asked, following 
hey . is there? Nothing has happened Jo or 

c 


“No, nothing. Sit down there, in this chair. 
There.” He placed it so that Cleve could feast 
his eyes on her face. ‘‘I have good’ news for 
you, Mabel.” 


Her face lit up like a flash. 

“Oh, captain, do tell me; 1s—is Joe come 
back?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘No, it’s not about Joe, or the Dormers, but 
about a nearer friend,” 

The girl began to tremble. 

“T have heard to-day from your father!” 

‘‘My father!” she gasped, ‘My tather—my 
real father?” 

‘Yes, Mabel dear; but don’t get excited. 
Keep cool, and I will tell you all.” 

* Oh Captain Houston,” and here the tears 
began. to ; ‘you are not trifling with me— 
you—you, are in earnest?” 

“T am, most assuredly.” 

‘‘ And I have a father living after all?” 

“Yes, Mabel, you have a father.” 

“And a mother, too? Oh, captain, pray do 
say I have a mother, too! 

‘There, there; don’t lose your reason, my 
oe girl. Possibly your mother is still living, 
ut your father certainly is, and is—” 

‘(In this house?” she interrupted, ‘* He is in 
this house! I know he is here!” 

She leaped to her feet, and her eyes wandered 
about the room. Guided, as if by instinct, she 
rushed to the reading-room door, "On the thres- 
hold she met Cleve Robsart, 

i My darling!” he exclaimed, with outstretch- 
ed arms. 

She glanced up, heaved a deep sigh, uttered a 
little scream, and fell fainting on his breast. 

“Look up, my darling, my own precious one, 
look up! your father calls on you, your 
own poor half-crazed father,” N 

He strained her to his bosom, in a passionate 
embrace, and kissed her lips, and cheeks, 
and brow, while the hot tears fell non her | ca 
inn shower, 


bare.” 


Mr. Houston, coming forward. 
she is.” 

Yes: she had fainted, but’ she was returning to 
consciousness again. He brushed the golden 
hair—so very like that other Mabel Lynn’s—and 
held the glass of water, which the captain had 
brought, to her lips. 


“Oh, I am only dreaming,” she murmured, at | 


length. ‘Only dreaming; I have no tather— 
[I'm all alone in the world.” , 

“No, no, Mabel, my little Mabel,” exclaimed 
Cleve; ‘‘ you are wide awake, and neither of us 
are alone in the world any more.” 

She looked up into the tear-stained face, 
beaming so lovingly, so kindly upon her, and 
then she twined her arms closer about him, and 
cried harder than ever. 

After a while Cleve told her the whole story 
he had previously related to Captain Houston, 
except that portion concerning the scene in the 
ranch on Klamath Mountain, which he deemed 
it fitting that she should never learn. 

This was the version he gave Mabel: 


“We were both quick tempered, and I, when | 


under the influence of liquor, was little less than 
ademon. We quarreled sometimes, but I was 
always in the hte and one night I came 
home drunk, scolded he 

I discovered that she had left me forever.” 

‘But why did she not try to reclaim you?’ 
asked ‘Mabel, ee forts and feeling that her 
mother had acted altogether too hastily. 

“She did try,” he replied, ‘‘God knows how 
hard. Begged of me day and night, prayed— 
ay, and sometimes even fasted from necessity.” 

Mabel burst into tears. 

es y a mother!” she exclaimed. 

He did not try to divert her sympathy, or to 
screen himself, but, indeed, said everything he 
could in defense of the absent one. 

Mabel saw this, and it made her feel teful 
to him; he had been very bad and wicked—no 
one could deny that—but he was repentant and 
contrite now, and why should he not have her 
gratitude and love? 

Captain Houston had slipped away, et in 
the interview, and they were now alone. They 
— a long while together, and finally Mabel 
said: 

‘“* But is—of course your name is Lynn.” 

‘No, that was your mother’s name.” 

a ane Sei is not rhe A a 

G) our name is . 

“ Robsart!” eh repeated—a new intelligence 
breaking in upon her. ‘ Robsart! ry, 1 
knew a lady named Robsart, and everybody 
says she looks like me; and, oh, dear, it may be 
she is—” 

“Your mother? Yes, darling, if she looks 
like you_she may be.” He was all eagerness 


now. ‘‘ Where is she—where did you see her?” 
“At Newport; but this woman was young 
and beautiful, and her husband was dead.” 


He did not mind this last remark. 

‘“Where is she now?” he asked. ‘‘Who was 
she with?” 

“She was with her husband’s father, old Mr. 
Robsart, and I believe, yes, I’m quite sure, they 
live in Maryland.” 

Cleve Robsart felt himself grow weak and 
faintish. ‘‘ Mabel, that lady is your mother. 
She is at Robsart Place now,” he said. ‘The 
play is over at last; the clouds are breaking 
away, and the glad sunshine is coming. It is 
almost too much to hope for, but we will be all 
reunited again.” 

It was late when me es for the night. 
Mabel had so much to tell him concerning Laura 
Robsart’s stay at Newport; of her interview 
with her; of how she looked; of what she said; 
of her beauty, her manner, her voice, while he 
pictured her as she ac to him when quite 
2 child, when she won his admiration and affec- 

ion. 

“T never realized, though, the immeasurable 
worth of my pet until that bleak November 
morning, when I discovered that she had left 
me—that I had driven her, by my wanton 
cruelty, out into the world, friendless and alone.” 

“Don’t cry, father,” she said, stroking his 
face with her soft hand. ‘I’m so happy to- 
night. I’ve got a father anda mother. I’m not 
the poor friendless one I was yesterday; and if 
Joe was here—” 

She stopped suddenly, and colored. 

“You needn’t blush, darling,” said Cleve. 
“Joe Dormer is a chivalrous Poetlaaen, You 
have no need to be ashamed of Joe.” 

“And did you know Joe, too?” 

“Did I know him? Well, I think Ido! We 
had ——- dealings together, and but for my 
knowing him. 
never have known you at all, my darling.” 

‘* Indeed—tell me—” 

‘* You know the picture—the oil painting—the 

rtrait you sent him?” 

Ber ” 
Yes—very well. 
“‘T was in his store when it came!” 
“Oh, was hha ?” She clapped her hands with 


delight. “It was Dalby painted it—painted it 


from memory—and—and what did Joe say?” 
y, my little girl, it would have 


“Say! 


“‘Cleve—Mr. Robsart, she has fainted,” said | 
“See, how pale | 


y and the next morning | 


, it is barely possible that I would | 


| done your heart good to have seen that man and 


| his old father—Adam, you know?’ 

“Yes, I know—dear old papa Adam.” 

**To see them kneeling before it, as if it was 
the picture of a saint, and they were worship- 
ing it.” 

‘Did Joe seem glad?’ 

‘Yes, enraptured.” 

‘“And Adam—poor, dear, old papa Adam?” 

“‘T think he cried,” he said. 


not, and, through the tears that danced in her 
eyes, she caught the glimpse of a faded old town, 
nestling at the foot of a dark mountain; of a 
| noisy old mill, the roof of which was patched 


man; of a ragged, noble boy. 
Cleve noticed her emotion, and was just the 
slightest bit jealous. 
“You love these people?’ he asked. 
“Yes,” she managed to reply, ‘‘ very much.” 
‘* Better than all the world besides?” 
She put her arms around his neck. 
“T love you, too,” she said. 
why. ek = 0 love you, a ee ; 
‘It is nature speaking,” he whispered. 
She was satisfied with the e Tastatiogs 
The next mornin 
| Mabel’s father —like Micawber’s fortune— 
turned sg last, and there was a great deal of 
| hand-shaking and congratulations over the 
event. 


Robsart was Mabel’s mother, John Nevin felt 
shocked, and was incredulous for a time; but 
when Alice told him the whole sory word for 
word, as Mabel had given it to her, he was con- 
vinced. 

He thought he could now see why it was that 
Laura Robsart had declined all offers of mar- 
| riage, and from that moment he thought better 
of her. 

“She had every agit to be untrue to 
her husband,” he said to Alice, ‘‘ but she resisted 
the temptation, and has come out of the fire— 
pure gold.” 


Manor for Maryland. 

“Tll be back in a week,” he said to Mabel, 
‘“and then I’ll take you with me.” 

She watched him out of sight, and then went 
up to her chamber, and prayed that his mission 
might prove successful. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


RUNNING AWAY. 

Exiron Ropsart had been buried three days, 
and Laura was just recovering from the shock 
consequent on his sudden demise. She was 
ib pene and exhausted, indeed, scarce able 
to out of bed, but the terror with which 
Sarah Rook’s threat filled her, nerved her to 
make one great effort to escape the toils. 

“T.can’t stay here and wait for the avalanche 
to crush me. Every hour seems to fly, as if 
Time was hurrying my doom. No, no, I will 
go far, far from here, where that woman will 
never'be able to find me.” 

She called Clowes and Price to the earth 
and, after they had dropped into the seats she 
pointed out to them, began: 

“Tm going away,” she said, abruptly; ‘‘ this 

lace is re ul tome. There isno reason why 

should remain now that papa Robsart is 
dead.” 

Clowes nodded, and said: ‘‘ No reason at all.” 

‘* And Price, my good man, I will intrust you 
with the care of this place; you will take care 
of it, and if I determine to sell, Pll do so 
through my attorney, and—and then you can 
rejoin me.’ . i 

‘Yes, ma’m,” replied Price, complimented 
with the trust reposed in him. ‘* Abroad, 
ma’m?” 

_*T don’t know whether I’ll go abroad or not 
just yet. I haven’t made up <4 mind quite on 
that head. I'll keep you advised, however, and 
Clowes—” 

‘Yes, milady.” 

“You are to accompany me. 
once, for I go to-night and alone.” 

“ Alone, milady.’ ; 

“Yes, Clowes, I have a reason for goin 
alone, and you must not question me, or te 
anybody in the world that I’m going.” : 

he servants exchanged glances, and Price 
answered: 

“Of course not! 

*m.” 

“Nor do I wish anybody to make it their 
business. Of all in this house I have chosen 

ou two to share my confidence. You have 
hitherto obeyed me implicitly in everything; I 
have the greatest faith in your discretion.” 
| “We will do whatever your ladyship asks us 
| to do that’s right and proper,” said Clowes, in- 
terrupting her. 

eS you; you shall not go unrewarded. 
Here is three months’ s in advance ”— she 
handed each a roll of bi ‘and to-morrow, or 
next day, you will discharge the servants and 

ay them out of the money you will find in my 
Pavedas drawer. Rebecca, whom we brought 
from England with us, must have her passage 


But not at 


It’s nobody’s business, 


She made an effort to speak, but she could | 


| with clinging moss; of a dark-haired, brown old | 
| milady; [ll not ery.” 


“T can’t tell | 
| so close at han 


When, however, it became known that Laura | 


That same afternoon Cleve Robsart left Oak | 


| broke out. 
all at Oak or knew that | 


| to wait, and make sure 


paid back if she wants to return to her native 
land.” 


“Yes, ma’m,” said Price; “anything else?” 

Ni othing. L leave at eight o’clock this even- 
ing, and, as it is now six, and I have some few 

reparations to make, the adieux may as well 
spoken now.” 

Clowes began to whimper, but Laura checked 
her at once. ‘‘ You mustn’t cry, Clowes—the 
separation will be only of a month’s duration 
at the furthest, and if you show signs of grief, I 
might as well alarm the whole house, and then, 
you know, I could not get off at all.” 

The woman saw the force of this logic at 
once, and nek op her eyes with the corner of 
her big check apron, she said: ‘I'll not ery, 


Laura shook hands with them both again and 
again, and then they left her. 
hen they had gone she glanced around the 
apartment, letting her gaze rest longingly, lov- 
ingly, on every familiar object. 
She felt they were very near and dear to her 
then, with the oa of an eternal separation. 


“Robsart Place, you’ve been my home,” she 
“When hunted down by the world; 
when foot-sore and weary; when I could find 
no rest anywhere, you welcomed me; and when 
terrors oppressed on all sides, you gave me rest. 
And now, old home, sweet, kind old friend—” 
she stretched out her arms as if she would em- 
brace everything about her—“ there is only one 
word to be said, and that the saddest of all 
words: good, kind, sweet old home, farewell. 
Oh! old home—-farewell!” 

She ee her hands to her eyes and dashed 
fer he tears that filled them. 

““T mustn’t ery,” she exclaimed. ‘I mustn’t 
cry. I have no time for tears or regrets, only 
time for flight.” 

She shuddered at the idea of facing alone the 
wide, wide world, and continued: “ se soe 
seems to be happy and content, while I, God 
help me! am marked out for misery—for misery 
—for misery, and bitter, bitter disappointment.” 

She set har teeth hard together, to prevent 
herself from wailing out the anguish that was 
in her heart, and began Preparing for exile. 

In her own room she shook out her many 
dresses slowly, folded them neatly, and, after 
wetting them all with tears, laid them away, as 
she thought, never to see them again. 

Oh, the thoughts that were in her mind as she 
turned away at last. It was quite dark now; 
she had but an hour in which to reach Sydney- 
town, if she would be in time to catch the even- 
ing boat down the bay. 

At first she thought of going up to Baltimore 
thence to New York, and then to Europe, ani 
perhaps even to Asia; but, she changed her 
route after a moment’s reflection. 

In case of pursuit, that would be the most 
likely route followed; it seemed the most natu- 
ral, and there were lines of telegraph and sharp 
detectives at the depots in all those big’ cities 
who would find little difficulty in tracing a wo- 
man who traveled alone. 

“No, I will °° down the bay,” she said, ‘to 
Norfolk, and I can. take shipping from’ Wil- 
mington or Charleston just as well.” 

But, then, were she to go by the other route, 
she could easily run up the Hudson and'see Ma- 
bel a moment, if only by stealth. Ah! it was 
terrible to deny herself that pleasure, and it 
was this denial that embittered that hour of 
danger and made it almost unbearable to that 
brave woman; but she conquered her feelings 
with a giant effort. 

““T will trust to God,” she said, ‘‘ to reunite 
us again on this side of the grave, and oh, 
Father of the wretched, hear my petition in 
this poor respect, if in no other.” 

She stole out in the garden by a side door, 

ssed down the sloping hillside, keeping the 

edge of sweetbrier between her and the house, 
until at length she reached the red oak. 

Here she paused a moment for breath. The 
bare idea of running — frightened her, and 
she could not rid herself of the thought that she 
was pce erp At one time she was quite 
sure she heard a step on the other side of the 
hedge, and — she imagined she caught a 
glimpse of a bending figure, but, although this 
made her heart leap in rapid bounds, it did not 
hinder her feet from flying through the long, 
drifting grass. 

But bens under the red oak, she determined 
that she was not dogged. 

Not a sound disturbed the silence; even the 
leaves which lay thick upon the ground, were 
too damp with dew to rustle in the slight breeze 
that was stirring. 

Were any person following her they would 
have had ample time to reach her before she 
started out again. This fact reassured her, and 
she sped faster than ever. 

She had just reached a little willow copse on 
ths outskirts of Robsart Place, and at the end of 
the hedge I have alluded to, when a heavy hand 
was laid pom her arm. 

ss Runnin away, Asse —< panne pee: in 
her ear. get off with your nec 

It was Sarah Hook's voice, and Barah Rook’s 
hand, the former full of triumph, the latter 
heavy, authoritative, 
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‘Mrs. Rook!” gasped Laura. 

“Yes, Mrs. Rook, indeed, lady beautiful, and 
in the nick of time, too.” 

Laura felt at first as if she must fall at the 
woman’s feet, as she had done before, and beg 
for merey, but, remembering how vindictive, 
how flint-like, she had been on that former occa- 
sion, she determined to brave it out to the last. 
The knowledge that this woman hated, and 
wished to destroy her, made her strong—despe- 
rate. 

‘‘ Let me pass,” she cried, hoarsely. ‘If you 
don’t it will be worse for you; mind what I say, 
now.” 

She raised up her little blue-veined fist, like a 
Hercules in miniature, and Sarah Rook, aston- 
ished at this show of spirit, retreated a pace 
and suffered her to pass. 

She had only gained a rod or two, however, 
when she was caught again; this time in a vice- 
like grip. 

“You needn’t try to scare me in that way. 


waar oe Se 


DID HE LOVE HER? 


| tle office in Sydneytown, heard a loud tinkling 
of the night-bell. 

“Wonder who this is?’ he said, laying down 
the book he had been reading. ‘‘ Mrs, Dodd’s 
little boy for more ipecac, or Tomlinson’s girl 
for a fresh supply of pills.” 

He smiled tor he was in a very good humor 
with himself and the rest of the world; but, on 


conspicuously incorrect in his surmises; it was 
neither one nor other of the persons mentioned, 
but a tall, dark, heavily-bearded man, about 
whom there was an indistinct something strik- 
ingly familiar. 

“ Doctor Foster, I believe?” said the stranger, 
with a bow. 

“Yes, sir. Won't you step in?” 

The stranger said he wana: and did. 

When he was seated in one of the Doctor’s 
easy-chairs, the light from the lamp on the table 
fell full upon his face and revealed the features 
of Cleve Robsart! 


| opening the door, he found that he had been | 
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the class at school, went out fishing with, ov 
tumbled somersaults on the college green with 
a lazy, worthless vagabond named Cleveland 
Robsart, some odd thirty years ago?” 

** Cleve, old boy!” cried the Doctor. 

“Winn, my dear, good fellow!” 

The two men were locked in each other’s arms, 
blubbering like boys. In fact, they were boys 
again, for, in that glad moment of meeting 
time rolled away from their vision its seared. 
record, and only a remote past was visible—a 
past full of the freshness of youth. 

After the first gush of welcome had subsided, 
Doctor Foster said: 

““Why, how does this come, that you are 
walking beneath the glimpses of the moon again, 
making night hideous, and all that sort of stuff? 
I thought you were dead and buried, these many 
years, 

‘Indeed! who told you so?” 

‘* Well, common report at first, but afterward, 
confirmed by your wife,” 


“WHAT DO YOU WANT? AND WHY HAVE YOU DARED TO COME HERE ?”—Page 9 


You are not going to get off. There isa guard 
at the boat-landing, and another at the Calvert 
House. I merely run ahead of the officers to 
have the pleasure of telling you that you have 

layed your last antic—that my hour of triumph 
bas come at last.” : 7 

Laura glanced at the woman an instant like a 
lioness at bay; then, witha low cry, darted into 
the strip of dense timber, which ‘stretched be- 
tween the path she had been pursuing and the 
town, and was soon lost in fhe darkness. 

Sarah Rook stood for a moment, as if spell- 
bound; and then taking off her bonnet and car- 
rying it by the strings, started in pursuit. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THEY MEET AGAIN. 
Azout the same hour in which Laura quitted 
Robsart Place, Doctor Foster, sitting in his lit- 


Doctor Foster took a seat arya and began 
a careful scrutiny of the face before him. This 
Cleve noticed, and while a smile played about 
his li ps he said: 

“You say you are Doctor Foster?” 

“Yes, ey, . 

; ’ Doctor Winfield Scott Foster, eh?” 

i Yes, sir,” a little curtly. 

‘Sometimes called W. &: Foster, I presume?” 

Cleve said this in a free and easy way that 
nettled the practitioner, who concluded at once 
that his visitor was a very impertinent fellow, 
who had come there for the sole purpose of quiz- 
zing his betters, and determining to make short 
work of him, he arose and said: 

‘Sometimes called one thing and sometimes 


another. But, what’s your business, please?” 
“Oh, my business, Certainly—my business 
is to find out whether you ever stood next in 


ty y wife! where did you meet her?” 
“‘ At Robsart Place, to be sure!” 
‘* How long has she been at Robsart Place?” 
“Well, ever since your reputed death.” 
“There is a long story here, Winn, and I will 
tell it all after you have answered me a few 
questions.” 
‘Go on; I have long suspected there was a 
mystery or romance connected with your wife.” 
‘ Indeed?” 
“Yes, indeed! But, I'm interrupting you. 
Go ot 4 
Cleve paused a while, and then asked: 
“What do you think of Mabel?” 
‘ Mabel! ura, you mean?” 
No, I mean Mabel; that is her y= hame. 
I never liked it, though, and I called her Laura 
in sport, and she came finally to adopt it. What 
do you think of her, I say?’ 
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“That she is beautiful as a picture,” 

‘“‘T don’t mean that. How has she acted 
since her arrival here?’ 

“Well, as for that I can’t say,” replied Doctor 
Foster. “Ihave been away a great deal; but 
this I can say, that she has the reputation of 


has well deserved the title. 
doted upon her and she w 
ness she never left his bedside.” 

“* His last illness,” repeated Cleve. ‘‘Canit be 
that he is dead?’ 

Doctor Foster told him, then and there, the 
whole story of Elton’s last hours—of the tender, 
patient care of Laura—of the deep love she had 
expressed, time and time again, for Cleve. 

ewas pained when he learned of his father’s 
death, and a silence fell upon the two, which 
was at length broken by Cleve, who said: 

“And so she refused to marry again, and de- 
clared her love for me?” 

“ Yes. ” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a 
quick double rap at the front door. 

‘“‘Tt’s a call, I presume,” said the doctor. 
‘Here, Cleve, step into this room. Ill not keep 
you waiting long.” 

In answer to Cleve’s look of eth he 
added: ‘It’s a woman’s knock, and a lady’s 
a You see I’m familiar with such things.” 

leve passed into a room in the rear and closed 
the door after him. 

He had scarcely done so, when, without wait- 
ing for the doctor, the street door was flung 
open, and Laura burst into the apartment, 
panting, flushed, excited. 

““Oh, doctor,” she broke out, ‘don’t giveme 
up—do not let them take me! I have come 
here to throw myself upon Role merey. I’m 
but a poor weak woman, and T’ll repent—I have 
repented. Oh, don’t let them take me away! 
Hide me! have pity!” 

She held him fast by the arm and looked ap- 
pealingly up into his face. 

‘*Be calm,” he said, ‘‘ be calm, and pray tell 
me what’s wrong with you—what’s happened?” 

‘““They’ve come for me; Sarah Rook and the 
rest,” she answered, hurriedly, “and they’re 
going to take me back to California and hang 


me!” ; 

“ Hang i eda Robsart?” Doctor Foster 
ejaculated. ‘ You are surely demented. Why 
should they hang you?” 

“They accuse me of killing my husband, 
Cleve Robsart. I thought you knew.” 

“No, I don’t know,” he said, very calmly, 
“that you did any such thing.” 

“Then you are not in league with my ene- 
mies? 

‘No; be calm; sit down. No one shall harm 


ou. 

“Yes, but they will—the officers are even now 
in town after me.” 

“You say they charge you with killing your 
husband?” 

‘Yes; but it was accidental, doctor; I was 
a hae ee m feos Phy ry sooner ‘have 

m or I lov 0) love, m r 
dead Soatend. z bis 
ing her hands now. 


“Not dead?’ she repeated ss. po § 
é Bi bee he’s dead; him lying stiff, 


“You ht you did, rather,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘But herecovered. I heard from him 
to-day; ber aso and well, and is coming here 


ou. 

She leaped to her feet. 

“You are not jesting, doctor? This is not a 
stretch of the imagination; you have heard 
from him?” 

“Yes, [have heard from him; but you must 
be calm now; excitements are dangerous.” 

“T am calm!” she cried, excitedly—‘ very 
calm; and now tell me how you came to hear 
from You see, there is not the slightest 
cane I’m not excited at all.” 

“Yes; but you are excited,” he said, ‘and 
T'll not speak a word more until you sit down. 
There now, that’s better.” 

She had drop into a chair. 

“You thought your husband was killed of 
course, and you ran away?” 

“Yes; I was quite sure, and I took to the 
mountains for my life. I left him for dead.” 


“Tt takes a great deal to kill some persons,” 
he went on, ‘‘ and your husband seems to be one 
of these. Would you like to see him?” 

““Who—my husband?” 

“*- Yes; Cleve Robsart.” 


“ He is here!” she exclaimed, rising. “I know 
he is here; something tells me he is here. Oh 
doctor, let me see him but for one moment, and 
I will die content.” 

The physician put up his hand to command si- 
lence. She took no notice whatever of the 
movement, but cried out, with all her force: 

“Oleve Robsart !—Cleve, my husband! Why 
don’t you come to me?’ 

here was a shuflling of feet; the door of the 
hee office Bae wie open, a Fabra: a scream 
ts) ition, she fell forw: ainting in he 
husbarts wens. : nage 


| Doctor Foster, considerately. 
being an angel, and since [ have known her she | 

Your poor father | 
m him; in his last ill- | 
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He smoothed back the drifts of golden hair, 
and kissed her brow and cheek rapturously. 

“ Again!—again!—again!” was all he could 
say, and his hot tears tell on her upturned face. 

‘Take her into the back room, Cleve,” said 
“I presume you 
two wlll have a great deal to say that will not 
be especially interesting to third parties.” 

Cleve thanked him, and half led, half car- 
ried his beautiful but still unconscious wife 
into the apartment designated. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 
FOILED. 

WHEN the door had been closed behind the 
reunited pair, the physician sat down, drew a 
long breath and exclaimed: 

‘Well! well! well! This beats the most ex- 


| citing of Ainsworth’s fictions, and is fully equal 


toa French play. First, an old friend; then a 
mystery; and then, ‘Oh, heavén and earth, but 
this is wondrous strange,’ a long-lost wife, re- 
conciliation, and, if we had a little red fire— 
what an effective tableau!” 

While he was thus soliloquizing, the front door 
was unceremoniously opened, and in stalked 
three men. The first was our old friend, Sam 
Blaize. His face was very red. He had. evi- 
dently been drinking heavily, and there was 
considerable swagger about his gait. 

“T say,” he blurted out, approaching Doctor 
Seer who had arisen to his feet, ‘ where is 
she?” 

‘Where is she?” repeated the Doctor. 

“ Yes, she—the woman?” 

The physician began to discover the true 
character of his visitors; they were the persons 
whom Laura was Me 

“Tf you mean 
Blaize interrupted him. 

“Yes, we mean Mrs, Robsart, and you know 
it, too. We don’t want no shilly-shallying about 
it, either; we come after the woman a long 
way. and now we want her.” 

“You do?? 

“-Yes—we do!” 

“ And what for, pray?” 

One of the two men who had entered with 
Blaize, and had been silent up to this time, 
came forward now and said, in a respectful 


manner: 

“ Pardon, sir; but there’s no need of any hard 
words. We're officers of the law; we’ve come 
here to do our duty’; our simple duty, sir, and 
it will be better for all parties to have no 
trouble.” 

“T understand that, tag hl answered the 
Doctor; ‘and ’m sure [ have no disposition to 
interfere with you in the discharge of your 
duty. 

officer nodded complacently; and the 
other went on to say: ‘‘ You are in search of 
Mrs. Laura Robsart, whom somebody charges 
with killing her husband?” j 

“Tm that somebody,” interrupted Blaize, 
again, 

* Ah! you are the witness—eh?”’ 

fair tbs ciniaeel ton, Teappoest 

ou saw mi man, I sw 

“Saw him? I saw her do it!” 

“Tndeed!” Then, after some hesitation— you 
Inew the murdered man?” 

“You could identify him easily” 

“T never forget a face.” 

“Good!” 5 

‘ 


“Eh? - 
‘“You will have an opportunity of testing 


killed—neither by his wife nor any fe i 
sal ie Ofl- 


“ But, ’m to prove my words good,” 
replied the Doce tee ing to the door of 
the inner room, he ra; et gently, and called 
out, ‘‘ Cleve! Cleve! here, | want you— 
alone, if you please,” 

The next instant Sam Blaize was startled by 
the appearance of one whom he would have 
taken his oath a moment before had been dead 
for many a year. ‘ 

** Are you Cleve Robsart,” gasped Blaize, ‘of 
pi Se county?” 

“Yes, as sure as you are Texas, of Klamath 
Bar,” was the reply. 

Blaize was quite sober now; this sudden ap- 
pearance had killed the effects of the liquor 
com letely. 1 46> 

‘“‘ Well,” said the officer, “is this your mur- 
dered man?” turning to Blaize. 

“Ves, I think so. I’m quite sure it is,” he 
said, in answer. ‘‘But I saw him fall and the 
ee spurt out of his neck. I’m positive of 

t;7? 

“And there is the mark yet,” said Cleve, 
pulling aside his beard and disclosing a red sear. 

“Yes! yes!” said Blaize. ‘That’s him! The 
woman’s got off by a hair’s breadth)” 

“So, Se the man supposed to have been 
dead—eh?” and the officer addressed Cleve. 
‘Yes, sir; ’'m the man!” 

**You are Cleveland Robsart?” 


pe pron. | 
. Robsart,” he began, but | 


“Tecan vouch for that,” interposed Doctor 
Foster. 

“Well, there seems to have been a pretty 
mess made of this business, anyway. But, how- 
ever, you are not to blame, and to be candid, 
I’m glad the dead man’s alive. Come on,” he 
said, speaking to his companion; “in the morn- 
ing we'll have the affidavits of identification 
made out. Good-night! Blaize, aren’t you com- 


| ing with us?’ 


‘Yes, I’m goin’!” wasthe response. The door 
opened and closed, and the two policemen and 
aize trotted down the street together. 

In the little parlor of the Calvert House, 
Sarah Rook encountered the trio. ‘You've 
come back soon, Where isshe? Where is your 
prisoner?” she demanded. 

* Ain’t got any prisoner,” returned one of the 
officers. ‘‘ The man’s alive and well; we've just 
had a might interesting talk with him.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” put in Blaize. ‘You 
see, Cleve Robsart recovered from the wound 
he got that night, and he is now in this town!” 

“Tn this town?” she repeated. 

“Tn this very town. I saw him but a moment 
since,” 

She saw it all then; it broke upon her like a 
bright light, all at once, and she muttered, ‘I 
have been made a fool and dupe of, and I am 
not avenged after all. I am to be laughed at, 
sears at! Oh, this is too much, it’s driving me 
mad.” 

“‘ But, Mrs. Rook,” ventured Blaize, timidly. 

“Go away!” she exclaimed. ‘‘You are a 
fool anda knave. You have aided my enemies 
to drive me mad. away, I say—go away!” 

She almost shrieked the last words, and Blaize 
and the two officers withdrew. 

“She’s got a terrible temper,” remarked one 
of the policemen. 

“Terrible,” answered Blaize. 

That night Sam left Sydneytown forever, 
and the next morning old Calvert Pittock founc 
Sarah Rook lying on the floor of his best cham- 
ber—dead. 

She died from heart disease, the doctors said, 
and perhaps she did. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE END. 

Tae next morning, bright and early, Cleve 
Robsart and his wife, whom he still called Lau- 
ra, started for Oak Manor, and on the second 
day, as the boat which carried them up the 
Hudson neared the landing, Cleve whispered to 
the beautiful, happy woman by his side: 

‘Are you not getting anxious to see our 
daughter—our Mabel?’ 

“Yes, very; but—” 

A grbtiver 2“ 

§ appears so strange, and I fear she 
will not love me at first—like~ like a daughter.” 

“Yes, she will,” he replied. ‘Mabel is all 
love and gentleness, and I’ve told her the whole 
story, j ying you fully.” 

“You are so good, Cleve.” 

She leaned heavier upon his arm, while he, 
pressing her hand, said: 

darling, in the 


sgt | to be good to you, 
future; Pll try to atone for pie 
“Don’t speak of the past,” she said, with a 
shiver ; “we must forget, you know, that we 
ever had a past. Is that a bargain?” 

“Tt is,” he whispered. 

The boat touched the shore, and while Price 
and Clowes looked after the few trunks they 
had brought with them, Cleve and Laura 
walked up the steep roadway toward the house. 

On the lawn they met Captain Houston and 
his wife. 

He gave Laura a warm reception, as, indeed. 
his wife did, as well, and when the bustle of 
hand-shaking was over, Laura asked: 

‘* And where is Mabel?” 

“Tn the drawing-room,” answered Mrs. Hous- 
ton. . vi Seo a 

‘* Oh, no, please,” sai ura, growing excited 
“Tet me go alone; I want i moot her all 
alone,” ‘ 

She picked up the skirts of her traveling-dress 
as she a and hurried up the walk. 

Mabel was seated on a divan, by one of the 
windows, reading a letter just received from 
Joe Dormer, telling her that he would be in 
New York in two weeks, and that she might 
expect him at; Oak Manor immediately after his 
arrival, 

She kissed the missive over and over, and 
then settled herself to read it through again. 

Laura watched her a moment through a chink 
in the doorway; then, pushing the door back 
softly, she glided into the large, splendidly fur- 
nished apartment. 

Mabel was robed in a white evening dress, her 
golden hair floating about her shoulders, unre- 
strained. 
aoe did not non the ceneiet upon the ¢; tis 

@ was too intently en, in perusing Joe’s 
letter, and Laura stole almost within arm’s 
length of her. | 

‘How beautiful, how fresh, how youthful she 
is!” murmured Laura, her eyes all a-sparkie, 
“and she is my child, my own darling!” 

The mother was yearning to clasp her off- 
spring to her breast; she could scarce see her 
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now for the misty rings that danced before her | 


was beginning to whirl, 


eyes; her brain, too 
about to burst its bonds at 


and her heart seemed. 
every pulsation, 
“Mabel!” she exclaimed, and then she 
screamed as if a knife was piercing her heart. 
“My mother!” shrieked Mabel. 
Possibly there never was such a meeting be- 
fore, such kissing, such crying, such clasping of 
forms. 


Two weeks after that day there was another 
arrival at Oak Manor; Joe Dormer returned 
from California, 3 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed; I could not paint Mabel’s surprise and 
joy to find her old boy lover in the dark, hand- 
some, stylish young merchant, nor the pleasure 
he experienced to find her even more winsome 
than of old, and a thousand times more beauti- 
ful than Dalby had painted her. 

Of course he was astonished at the new role 
he found Cleve playing, and he could just re- 
member that Laura bore a striking resemblance 
to the woman whom he met when quite a boy 
at his own fireside in Rulloville. 

At first Laura wanted to return immediately 
to Robsart Place, but Alice and John Nevin 
coaxed them to remain another week, 

‘We are to be married, on Thursday evening, 
you know,” she said to Mabel, ‘‘ quietly at home 
and we want you all to be present. There will 
be no strangers.” , 

They remained, and when Thursday evening 
came round, a marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in the drawing-room at Oak Manor, and 
Miss Alice Houston me the wife of John 
Nevin. 

There was singing and dancing, too, on the 
carpe and every one present voted it an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant affair. 

The next Feta the newly-wedded pair 
started for a tour of Hurope, 


Robsart Place was decked in snow-wreaths, 
and the Christmas bells were ringing right mer- 
rily from the steeples of the two faded churches 
in Sydneytown, when Joe Dormer wed Mabel 
Robsart. The ceremony, as in the former case, 
was performed in the drawing-room. It was a 
grand affair; the cakes and confections came all 
the way from Baltimore; the hog from twenty 
miles around. The bride’s dress was said to 
have been imported from Belgium, and the lace 
that flounced it, was made in France and cost 
hundreds of dollars, 

As might be expected, Mabel looked charm- 
ingly, and when Joe caught a glimpse of her, as 
she came modestly in, leaning on the arm of her 
father, he could scarce keep back an exclama- 
tion of wonder. 

The ceremony over, the happy pair, accom- 
panied by Laura and Cleve, set out for Califor- 
nia, and in due season they startled Adam al- 
most out of his wits by wasn S into the back 
office where he was b at work, 

After the first shock subsided, and after 
Adam had cried over Mabel a while, he said, 


gayly: 
x Rad you wasn’t afraid to come back with 


Joe?” 
“No, not a bit,” she added. ‘‘ Stoop down; I 


want to tell you something.” 
He did so. 
“Dm Joe's wife!” 
r ae prompter may as well ring down the cur- 
ain, 


THE END. 


Blind. 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD, 


“Wry don’t she come?” I kept saying. 

Elsie had gone down the road to make Aunt 
Susy Brown a visit. Aunt Susy, who was aunt 
to the whole neighborhood, an a heart bi 
enough to take the whole world in, lived no 
half a mila distant, and as it was smooth walk- 
ing between our places, and Elsie was familiar 
with the path, she often went alone to visit her. 
And for all she was blind, she had never lost 
her way nor got into trouble. | 

I stood there at the window I saw Elsie 
coming down the road, slowly, beeen as 
blind people always walk; and standing there 
I saw another thing that made me turn pale and 
ery out to Elsie, who was too far off to hear me, 
in’a wild fright. A wagon was coming swiftly 
down the behind her, and from the shouts 
and laughter of the two men in it, I judged 
they were intoxicated. 

Tsaw the poor girl run to and fro as she heard 
the wagon close behind her; the cries of the men 
frightened and bewildered her. ° 
_ “Oh, my poor darling!” I cried, rushing out 
into the road, As I reached the gate a man 
spurred his horse toward them, but too late to 
save her. [heardacry that I knew was Elsie’s, 
and I crouched down beside the gate and cov- 
ered my head with my apron, 

‘Don’t be frightened,” said a kind and tender 
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voice, and I looked up to see the man who had 
rode by_me bringing Elsie home. ‘She has 
fainted, I think,” he said, ‘“‘ but is not danger- 
ously injured, if hope. te you will show me 
where to lay her down—” 

I had him carry her into her little white 
room, and he laid her down upon her bed as 
tenderly as her mother could have done. 

“Now, if you will get me some bandages 


and water, we will examine her arm. You can | 


trust me,” he added, “TI am the new doctor.” 

“Oh, yes!” I exclaimed. 
trust you,” for his frank, honest face had won 
me at once. 

When I got back with the articles he wanted, 
Elsie had come out of her faint. 

“Her left arm is broken,” he said. ‘Can 
you help me?” 

I dried my tears, and though the sight of 
blood, and poor Elsie’s white, patient face made 
me feel kind of sick and faint, I helped to band- 
age the arm, and fasten on the splinters that 
were to hold it in place. 

‘When the arm was bandaged, he sat down to 
talk with Elsie, who had seemed to take a sud- 


den liking for him, and I ran out into the | 


kitchen to get him something to eat. I made 
him a cup of tea, and filled a saucerful of great 
ripe strawberries, smothering them with yellow 
cream. I don’t know why I did it, but before 
I called him, I went out into the garden and 
broke off a cluster of roses, and put them in 
one of mother’s old-fashioned wine-glasses by 
his plate. And when he came out and sat 
down at the table, he saw them, and looked up 
at me with a quick smile that told me that he 
understood. Before he began to eat, he bent 
his head for a moment in a reverential way; 
and I sat there by Elsie, and held her hand, 
and thanked God that he had spared her to me, 

“There was some thing in his very touch that 
quieted me,” Elsie said, when he was gone. ‘TI 
as he will come often.” 

nd Doctor Vivian did come often. 

Elsie learned to listen for his step. 

“He is coming,” she would say, when I could 
hear nothing. 

“T don’t think it will be necessary for me to 
See any more, professionally,” he said, one 


Ye 
* But you will come to see us once in a while,” 
© sai ; 
es, as often # you will want to see me, I 
think,” he answered. © “Are you sure you care 
to haga me come par Elsie?” ‘ ; 
; es,” she answered, eager 
then secmedt S recollect herself sudde 
was shy and silent after that. 

Somehow I got into the habit of asking him 
to take dinner with us on Sunday; and every 
Sabbath afternoon he spent with us. He would 
sit for an hour sometimes, watching Elsie in- 
tently, and I knew he was thinking of some 
thing close to his heart. 

And by-and-by I found out what it was. 

“T have been thinking that there is a _possi- 
bility of her regaining her sight,” he said one 
aay “Not much to build a hope upon, but 
rig a slight foundation. If I only dared try 
it. 


We talked it over, Nps oes arid by-and- 
by we told Elsie what we been thinking of, 
and she consented to submit to an operation. 

“You must not feel too confident of success,” 
he said, gravely and tenderly. ‘‘There is only 
a chance, at best, and it is quite as likely to be 
a failure as a success. More likely to, I think. 
I don’t want you to build up too great a hope 
for if we fail your disappointment will be all 
the greater, tit all in God’s hands and feel 
that He will order it for the best.” 

Oh, those long days. I went about almost 
like one in adream, ‘‘ If Elsie could only see 
again!” I kept saying that over till it got to be 
a sort of refrain that wore itself into my waking 
thoughts and dreams, 

I could see that Doctor Vivian was extreme- 
ly doubtful of success as he went on with his 
treatment. I was fidgety and nervous as could 
be, as the time drew near which was to decide the 
matter. I never shall forget that morning. I 
didn’t know what I was about, half the time. 
I went about with silent prayer for Elsie on my 


lips. 
“Oh, Marcia,” she kept saying in an eager, 
excited wa: ,¢do you t Tshall see?” 

And all t sonia tell her was that I hoped so, 
and God knows I did. 

I brought in white and scarlet and yellow 
phe 1emums from the garden and filled the 
pitcher with them and put them on the table 
where Elsie would be sure to see them right 
away, if she saw atall. Then I hung our one 

retky picture where the sunshine would light 
oa , and put my calla, with its wonderful 
w blossoms, between my rose-geranium and 
my scarlet tea-rose, because I knew she would 
see how nicely the colors blended. 
It was such a beautiful day! The Indian 
summer Was with us, and the old mountains 
seemed to be asleep in haze. I heard the is 
piping in the stubble fields, and the sound was 
so lonesome that it made me want to get away 
by myself and cry, 


“ 


» and 
'y, and 


By-and-by, doctor Vivian called me to him. 
T knew the time had come, 


‘*T am sure I can | 


“Oh, Marcia, I want you,” Elsie cried. ‘I 
want you and Doctor Vivian to stand right be- 
fore me where I can see you 

The tears filled my eyes till I could see noth- 
ing, save through a mist. My heart beat so 
it seemed they could have heard it ever so far 
off. 

“Be quiet, now,” he said, oh! so tenderly, as 
he began to remove the bandages from her poor, 
blind eyes. But I could see that he was far 
from being calm at heart. 

Dear! dear! Tt seemed an age before the last 
bandage was off! I looked at Bisie, and, then 
at the old mountains, and at him, and thought | 
should have to sit down, I trembled so. 

“Now,” he said, in a solemn, awed kind of 
aa ‘Look at me, Elsie.” 

h, 3 poe poor darling! She opened her 
eyes, an ifted her face toward us full of wist- 
ful Jonging, and hope—then put out her hands 
suddenly, as if struck with some mortal blow, 
and cried out in a sharp kind of i 

“Oh, I don’t see you!” and sunk down, still 
and white, to the floor. 

I staggered to the window, and remember 
reaching out my hands to the mountains, as if 
they could help me, 

‘Elsie, my darling!” I heard him ery. ‘‘ Let 
me be sight and staff for you henceforth. I love 
you, I want you for my own.” 

When I looked around she was lying on his 
breast, erying softly. 

“Marcia,” she said 
me! God is ve g i 

Then I Ifaeod. them both, and gave them my 
blessing, in a broken way, and went out and 
left them alone together. 


, {come here. He loves 


SIX OCLOCK, P.M. 


BY MRS, JERNINGHAM, 


Hark! to the scream of the seething steam, 
The toilers’ tasks are done, 

And out they pour from warehouse and store, 
In the rays of the setting sun. 

Up rises the smoke, its denseness unbroke, 

‘om the factory chimneys tall, 

And the basrying feet, on the dusty street, 

Have a charming sound to all. 


Silent again is the whirring plane, 
And the chink of the trowel bright, 

The hammer’s bang, and the anyil's clang, 
Are stopped till the morning want. 

lley and band all motionless stand, 

The loom is a quiet srs 

Noiseless the shuttle, intricate and subtle, 
For the steam is a dethroned king 


Out from the doors of the closing stores 
Come a bevy of smiling girls, 

With glad surprise in their sparkling eyes 
And graceful braids and curls; 

Give the right side of the pavement wide, 
As lightly they trip along, 

Their nimble feet making music sweet, 
As they join the hurrying throng. 


The thought of home when labor is done, 
Gleams like a og ay 
The cares of the day having passed away, 
Rest comes with t ye et night! 
The kind reunion of loving hearts, 
The pleasures of converse sweet, 
Enchain the soul in sweet control 
When friends and kindred meot. 


MY DREAM-FAOCH 


BY EBEN EH. REXFORD, 


My heart has its secret chambers, 
here it swans hides away 
Its sweetest and strangest fancies 
From the light of the curious day, 


On the walls I have hung the pictures 
Of the faces Ihave seen . 

When the spell of my dreams was on me, 
And I wreathe them in fadeless green 


And one thereis which has won mea 
With its pure and pleasant grace, 
And the light of a star seems shining 

Out of the beautiful face. 


The blue eyes smile upon me, 
_ As Lrapt and apelibamait stand, 
Till I fancy I am looking 

At the skies of the Summer-land 


The hair is a sunny tangle 
About the pure, bright face, 

And seems to have caught from the sunshine « 
Its most bewitching grace. 


I look on the arch lips, stained 
With the blood of @ royal rose, 

And think of rose-gardens of Isphan 
When the wantoning south-wind blows. 


Smile on me, beautiful fancy, 
Out of your far-off life! 
Out of the airy castle 
Which shuts you away from strife! 


And I will ever keep you 
In the palace of my heart— 

Oh, face, with the smile of morning 
When tho shadows break apart! 


Tshall not miss the sunshine 
Nor the blue o'erclouded skies 
Ishall have them both, oh, tf Fancy, 
In the depths of your beautiful eyes! 
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sGommencer in Number One.) 
Lord Lisle’s Daughter. 


BY C. M. BRAEME. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DANGER TO BE MET. 
“‘ Puiip,” said Lord Lisle to his nephew, afew 


days after the ball, ‘‘have you ever thought of | 


marrying?” 

Mr. Lisle laughed. 

‘* As a remote possibility; uncle,” he replied. 
“Tf you ask the question seriously, I answer 
re ol I have never thought earnestly of 
it. 

“Yet you are old enough now,” said Lord 
Lisle, ‘‘and you know many nice girls. How 
is it?” 

‘‘ T have not ‘met my fate,’” said Philip. ‘I 
know clever girls—beautiful girls; but I have 
not met the girl I should like to marry.” 

Lord Lisle felt something like a sharp pang of 
sorrow at these very honest words, 

“You may be mistaken,” he said. 

“No,” interrupted Philip. ‘‘ Like all other 
young men, uncle, I have my ideal wife. Ido 
not care so much for beauty; but she must be 
fair, and sweet, and gracious, true and modest, 
refined and sensitive—a kind of violet.” 

‘““There are many such,” said Lord Lisle. 

“*T believe it,” was the laughing reply; “but 
Ihave not yet met that particular violet I am 
destined to win and wear.” 

‘““How can you know that?” asked the uncle. 

“ Because,” he replied, ‘‘ I am a great believ- 
er in first love. Some day I shall meet a youn 
girl, and I shall say to myself the first time 
see her, ‘T must win her for my own,’ Iam no 
believer in love founded upon intimate acquain- 
tance and constant association.” 

Lord Lisle sighed deeply; but he said no 
more, There was no Mops, then, for his darling 
child. Ah, if Philip could but know, could but 
understand the treasure he had won! 

A few days afterward, one of Philip’s old 
college friends, Lord Carlow, came over to Na- 
ples. He was going on a yachting expedition, 
and pressed Philip to join him. fa ould re- 
turn, he said, in a month or six weeks. 

Philip looked anxiously at Lord Lisle when 
the invitation was given. 

“ Tt will be a sad interruption to all our gaye- 
ties,” he said. ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse will lose 
her right hand. Still, if Philip would like it, by 
all means let him go.” 

And Philip went. Rita lost no hope. He 
would return, she thought, tired of the sea, tired 
of bein woh with gentlemen, and then she 
might charm him more easily. ~ 


¢ seemed a strange coincidence that on the | 


very day he left, a letter came from Daisy, say- 
ing that, in accordance with Lord Lisle’s wish, 
she should be with them on'Tuesday. 

Lord Lisle was unfeignedly pleased. 

“She will find you. much c d, Rita,” he 
said. ‘What 
tle Daisy! we must all be very kind to her; she 
is quite alone in the world.” 

“When is she coming?’ asked Rita, in a low 
voice. 

He thought she was agitated at the thought 
of seeing her sister. 

“On Tuesday,” he replied; ‘“‘and, Rita, darl- 
ing, I shall leave the arrangements of her room 
with you. Remember, that even as her mother 
took you, a poor, friendless child, to her heart 
and shared all she had with you, so we mus' 
make her one of ourselves. She is to be treated 
in every way as your sister. I shall have two 
daughters instead of one. You know her; see 


that every taste and wish is consulted. You | 


will be very happy, my darling, now.” 

“Yes, very haj py,?? she murmured; ‘‘and I 
will see to everything for Daisy.” 

Yet if for one moment she could have had her 
will, she would have smitten the gentle girl 
dead. In her dream, in her all-absorbing love, 
she had forgotten her; forgotten the ger 
that might come with her, forgotten almost the 
evil deed and treachery that had given her 
Daisy’s place. It came home toher now like a 
mortal blow; yet she was powerless to avert it. 
In vain she watched the long night through, 
trying to think of some plan or expedient which 
pte keep Daisy away. But none of them did 
she dare to put into practice, lest they should 

“excite suspicion. She remembe: 

look on Lord Lisle’s face when she had dissent- 
ed before. She dare not offer any more objec- 
tions; suspicion and mistrust would surely fol- 
low them. 

“T must meet it boldly,” she said to herself. 
‘“‘T have played for a grand stake; it is worth 
some risk, some bravery. If I meet the danger 
boldly, I shall conquer in the end.” 

She busied herself in superintending the pre- 

arations for Daisy. She placed flowers and 
Books inher room. She told Lord Lisle how 
fond her sister was of music; how sweetly she 
sung. A magnificent piano was purchased for 
her. Had she been the daughter and _ heiress 
coming home, there could not have been more 
pre; tion. r 
ita spoke of her continually. 


ill she think of you? Poor lit- | 
“ ¥ naa | this a hundred times over to have my dear 


red the puzzled | 


She told the | 


Countess her foster-sister was coming to live 
with her. 
Madame’s first question was, “Is she pretty?’ 
When Rita answered that she was very fair 
and sweet,*with golden hair, the color of Bea- 
trice Cenci’s, madame answered, “‘ Ah, a blonde! 
Then I shall dislike her. The only blonde in the 


| world I admire or like is myself.’ 


Which very characteristic speech being re- 
peated to Lord Lisle by Rita, caused him great 
amusement, . 

It was late on Tuesday afternoon when Daisy 
reached the villa. Lord Lisle, with the delicate 
tact that distinguished him, thought it would 
be better for the two young girls to meet alone. 

Rita nerved herself for the effort. Brave and 
courageous as she was, when the carriage drove 
up to the door, her heart beat so that she could 
hardly see or hear. Some few minutes after- 
ward, Daisy entered the room, and Rita’s eyes 
were drawn to her with a look that was half 
dread, half fear. 

Daisy—a tall, elegant girl, with a sweet, pure 
face and tender eyes; Daisy, grown and alter- 
ed, yet with the same smile, the same spiritual 
expression, the same clear, musical voice, and 
the face so fatally like the pictured face of 
Dame Sybella Lisle. 

There was no suspicion in Daisy’s heart. She 
clasped her arms round Rita’s neck, her eyes 
wet with happy tears. 

“Rita, m peotinay (i she cried, ‘‘T am so glad 
and happy to come to you. Howkind and good 
Lord Lisleis! I shall never be able to thank him. 
I cannot possibly believe that I am to live in 
this beautiful home, and call it mine.” 

“Tt is to be so,” said Rita. ‘‘ We are to be 
sisters here, Dey lust as we were at Queen’s 
Lynne. We are both to be Lord Lisle’s daugh- 
ters.” 

Daisy clasped her little white hands in a trans- 
port of gratitude. 

“Tt is like a fairy tale,” she cried, ‘‘ Ah, 
Rita, what would my mother say if she knew 
all this?’ 

The beautiful face into which she gazed grew 
suddenly pale. 

“ Daisy,” said Rita, ‘‘you startle me with 
your raptures, and my head aches to-day.” 

“You have altered, Rita,” said the young 

irl. ‘‘You are beautiful as a picture, sister 

ear! Ah, it gladdens my h to see you 
here! Jewels and rich dresses suif’you well; you 
are like a rare gem in a wonderful setting! Is 
not Lord Lisle very proud of you?” 

They talked long. Daisy had much to tell— 
of the kindness she had met with from her 
friends; how deeply they deplored her leaving 
them; of her unbounded ppiness at the 
Shonen of living with Rita in this beautiful 

ome. 

Rita said less. She spoke of the year they 
had spent in Paris; of her lessons; of her mas- 
ters; of Mrs. Marche; of Lord Lisle; but she 
never even named Spies, or spoke of herself. 

“You must be very happy,” said Daisy, at 
length; ‘‘but the re ai hing of all is to have 
found some one to love you. I would give all 


mother back again!” 
Once more the beautiful face grew strangely 


pale. 

“Daisy,” said Rita, ‘‘ you will make me quite 
nervous, if you talk continually about dead 
people.” . < 

‘*T will not do that,” said Daisy, gently; but 
my mother is never long out of my thoughts. 
You had many friends; I had but her.” 

“T will take you to your rooms,” said Rita; 
‘you must like them, aN You have a suite 
like mine, and I furnished them as I thought 
you would like best. We will go now, and 
when you have changed your traveling dress, 
I will take you to Mrs. Marche.” 

The two young girls went together through 
the long galleries leading to the suite of rooms 
Lord le had chosen for Daisy. s 
They were beautiful 5 ied aa oy furnished 
with taste and elegance, The boudoir contained 
a few rare pictures and statues, and a magnifi- 
cent piano; splendidly bound books lay in pro- 
fusion about the table. 

“T remembered your tastes, Daisy,” said 
Rita—‘‘ books and music. This piano is a gift 
from Lord Lisle.” : 

Daisy touched the keys lightly. 

“What happy hours are in store for me!” 
she said. When they stood in the pretty 
chamber, a cry of delighted ete came from 
her lips. It was so white, so light, so elegant— 
the toilette-table, with its costly ornaments, the 
long mirrors, the white lace draperies. 

“Rita,” said Daisy, ‘I am afraid I shall 
wake up, and find this all a dream. Who 
would have sag four years ago, that we 
should exchange the little cottage at Queen’s 
Lynne for a home like this?” 

en Rita closed the door quietly, and stood 


before her sister. 


“Daisy,” she said, gently, “pardon me if I 
venture to say something to you, to for- 
get Queen’s Lynne. Do not get into the habit 
of speaking abot it. Lord Lisle has ered 


so much during the past, that any allusion to it 
pains him. Take m advice, Seer sister; even 


when he wishes to about it, do not let him 


LIBRARY. 


| in sunny waves. She had no jewels. 
| white rose lay in the bright hair, and another 
was placed in the bodice of her dress. 


| 
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—turn the subject adroitly. It does him infinite 
harm, Will you try and remember?” 

“Yes,” said Daisy; “I will not forget it. 
But just own to me, Rita, now that we are 
alone—is it not strange that our lives should 
have changed so entirely?” 

“Tt is very strange,” she replied; ‘‘and now. 
Daisy, I will leave you to dress. I will send 
my maid; to-morrow you will have one of your 
own.” 

Under any other circumstances, Rita would 
have been very proud of her dainty, delicate 
sister, She lodked like a sweet, fragile Hower. 
She had chosen a dress of rich white crepe; the 
golden hair rippled over her neck anid sho “hy 

me 


Mrs. Marche looked up in surprise as the 
beautiful vision came into the room. 

She welcomed Daisy warmly; but there was 
a puzzled look upon her face as she did so. 
Hours ‘afterward, while Daisy sung in the 
evening gloaming, Mrs. Marche went upto Rita. 
“My dear Rita,” she said, ‘‘there is nothing I 
dislike more than curiosity. Pray pardon me, 
if I ask, was not your foster-mother—this 
youn, lady’s mother—a very superior woman?” 

“Yes,” said Rita. ‘Why do you ask?’ 

“ Because I never saw any one so innately re- 
fined as your sister. She has every mark of 

ood breeding, and, what is more, of good 

te. Look at those little white hands; they 
are like a rose-leaf! Look at the delicate little 
ears—the beautifully arched neck! If I had 
not known, I should have believed her to be 
‘descended from a hundred earls!” 

With a sore, envious heart, Rita owned the 
truth of all that Mrs. Marche said. In mere 
point of beauty and ed she was superior 
to Daisy; but she had not the spiritual face— 
the refined, patrician manner—the indescriba- 
ble something that has no name, yet distin- 
guishes a true lady, and is seen in one glance. 

It was almost dinner-time when the young 
girl received a message to say that Lord Lisle 
awaited them in the drawing-room. 

‘‘ Now,” thought Rita—‘‘ Now comes the real 
danger. If I escape during the next hour, I 
have nothing to fear.” 

There was no trace of emotion on her face as 
she took Daisy’s hand saying, “T will take you. 
Remember, we are both to’ be Lord Lisle’s 
children!” 

She entered the room, holding her sister's 
hand, 

“Papa,” she said, gazing at him the while, 
“here is my sister—your other child, as you 
call her.” 

There came no sign of recognition into his 
face—only a kindly smile of welcome. The 
tender eyes were raised to hi Lord Lisle 
never understood how it was, but in one moment 
the golden head lay in gee his breast, and the 
sweet, fair face was wet with tears. 

“My other child!” he said. ‘My dear Daisy, 
welcome home!” PRE 


CHAPTER XVI, 
NATURE’S VOICE. 

Lorp Lis~Ee could not understand how or 
why this young girl made her way so quickly 
into his heart. She had not the regal beauty of 
his child. She seemed all soul. Hee fair, spir- 
itual face charmed him inexpressibly. er 
voice had a strange power over him; it struck 
him like a sound of long-forgotten music. 
There was something about her that seemed 
strangely familiar. 

“Tt must be from Rita’s description that I 
know you so well, Daisy,” he said, one day. ‘I 
feel as though we were renewing an old ac- 
quaintance, instead of forming a new one.” 

She won upon him strangely. It was perfect 
rest to be with her; little failings, little fits of 
impatience or irritability, seemed to die out, 
ashamed in her presence. She had a calm 
brave soul. The breath of worldliness had 
never ruffled it; passion or pride had never 
marred its purity. 

Lord Lisle liked to be with her; he liked to 
watch the fair features bent over books and pic- 
tures. He LS ha talking to her; her noble 
thoughts and eloquent words filled him with 
wonder and delight. 

Rita saw all this, but it did not pain her. 
There was no danger in it. Lord Lisle was per- 
fectly welcome to love Daisy, provided no sus- 
picion of the truth ever entered his mind; and 
it never did. 

In every respect the two girls were on a per- 
fect equality. Privately, Rita managed to ex- 
ercise a little authority over her sister; and 
Daisy yielded with sweet, smiling grace. She 
was too happy for any small troubles to anno 
her, She had never known a thought that life 
could be so pleasant or so bright. She loved 
Lord Lisle, perhaps more than she had ever 
loved any one else. No mean thought of 
fom caey, or envy ever came to her, All the 

and grandeur that surrounded her be- 
lon, of to Rita and Rita’s father; she was grate- 
ful for her own share in it, and envied no other. 

She thought often of the great contrast be- 
tween her past life and the present. She never 
forgot the kindly, homely mother, who had 
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striven to do her best. At first, she avoided all 
mention of Queen’s Lynne, and the faithful, hon- 
est woman she believed to have been her mother. 

But as time wore on, and Lord Lisle began to 
find his greatest pleasure in sitting with Daisy, 
he himself was the first to mention familiar 
names, 

“You talk to me of Italy,” he said, one day 
to Daisy, “‘but never of England. Tell me 
something of Queen’s Lynne, and your mother. 
Why do you avoid all mention of them?” 

“T thought it pained you,” she replied, pony. 

“Why should it?” said Lord Lisle, with some 
wonder, “I hope some day to see the place 
where my daughter spent so many peaceful 
years. I hope to see the grave of the generous 
woman who was a second mother to her.” 

‘* Rita must have been over-sensitive,” thought 
Daisy; and the subject passed from her mind. 

Daisy cared little for the pretty, coquettish 
Countess; Rita spent whole days together with 
her, She had*no longer the least fear; she 
laughed at the foolish doubts that had disturbed 
her before Daisy came. Her secret was safe; 
pee knew it but the dead, and they tell no 

ales. 

Daisy and Lord Lisle were thrown much to- 
gether. Philosophers may say what they will, 
but there is a strong and mysterious attraction 
between father and child. Nature speaks in a 
yoice thatcan not be’ mistaken. Even to him- 
self Lord Lisle never owned it, never even 


LORD LISLE’S DAUGHTER. 


studio, and Rita resigned herself to what she 
considered a dull morning. 

‘**T hope you will be pleased with the picture,” 
said Signor Cardi to Lord Lisle. ‘‘Of course a 
copy does not allow of much inspiration; but I 
have done my best.” 

Daisy wondered at the emotion in Lord Lisle’s 
face, as the artist took the covering from a large 
picture, and held it up before them. 

Lord Lisle uttered no word. He gazed for 
some minutes in deep silence. His dead wife’s 
sweet countenance shone out from the canvas 
living and breathing. The artist had succeeded 
well; the eyes were full of tender, vivid intelli- 
gence; the lips half d with a smile, 

“Tt is her very self,” he said at length, Turn- 
ing to Rita, he continued: ‘‘ Margaret, come 
here, dear child; look well on this face; it shines 
now among the angels. This is your mother— 
“a9 beloved wife.” 

She came forward, and looked with curious 
eyes at the picture. For once, her self-posses- 
sion abandoned her; she knew not what to say 
—false words seemed out of place just then, 

ni eld ou have no remembrance of her,” 
said Lord Lisle, wistfully. 

** No,” said the clear, cold voice—‘t none what- 
ever. I was too young when she left me to re- 
member her face.” 

Lord Lisle turned to say something to Daisy, 
and was startled by her appearance. She was 
gazing at the picture, her hands tightly clasped. 


ek 


Would those pictured lips denounce her, and 
make known her hiddencrime?” These thoughts 
rushed like avenging furies through Rita’s mind. 

She was slightly reassured by Lord Lisle’s 
calm, unsuspicious look. At length she said, 
“Why, Daisy, this is an old fashion of yours, 
thinking about dreams. You have startled me 
in that way before.” 

The words were skillfully chosen. Lord Lisle’s 
face cleared. 

“You _haye a highly nervous temperament, 
Daisy,” he said, gravely. ‘You must not in- 
dulge in such fancies.” 

The danger was over, and Rita breathed 
again, But Daisy could not so easily forget the 
impression made upon her mind, 6 picture 
came home, and was hung in the grand salon, 
She ta many hours before it, wondering why 
that face had seemed to haunt her—won ering 
what was the secret trembling on the lips, an 
shading the clear eyes. 

Philip wrote, at hs h, to announce his com- 
ing. ita heard the tidings, and prepared her- 
self for a final struggle. She resolved to win 
him, come what might. 

There was nothing Lord Lisle enjoyed so much 
as hearing Daisy sing, in the beautiful Italian 
gloaming. When the world was all fair and 
tranquil, the water rippling in the bay, and the 
flowers sleeping in the sun, she would sing to 
him for hours together. He never forgot these 
he long 


tranquil, pleasant hours. Through 


knew it; but it was certain, of the two girls, he 
loved Daisy best. 

There were tones in her voice that thrilled 
the very depths of his heart. She had some 
little actions and gestures so like those of his 
dead wife, that they gave him a strange pang; 
yet he never connected the two, never realized 
the resemblance in voice or ture. Strange 
to%ay, he never even observed the likeness be- 
tween Daisy and the beautiful picture of Lady 
Sybella Lisle. 

One morning, as they sat at breakfast, Lord 
Lisle said, ‘‘ Rita, I have made an engagement 
for you this morning, and Daisy will accompany 

” 


S. 

“Ts it anything nice, papa?” asked Rita. “TI 
half ceoitioell dame Guardi I would drive 
out with her.” . Pere 

“She will release you this once,” said Lord 
Lisle; and Rita never.thought of oppoeiee his 
will, although an engagement with her father 
and sister had no great charm for her. ; 

“ Shall we drive or walk?” she inquired again. 

“We will walk,” said Lord Lisle. “1 am 
going to Signor Cardi’s studio; he has been 

oe a picture for me, and I should like you 

see if. I thought of asking him to paint an- 
other—Daisy and yourself ene ; 

“ We might quarrel,” said Rita, with a smile, 
“if we were always in one frame.” 

Signor Cardi was delighted to see the two 
beautiful English girls of whom every one was 
talking. There were no other visitors at the 
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Her face had grown white, even to the lips; and 
an expression of hope, fear, and bewilderment 
was in her wondering eyes. 

7 ane is it, Daisy?’ asked Lord Lisle, feel- 
ingly. 

“T do not know,” she replied, confusedly; 
‘“but it seems to me I have seen that face some- 
time; and surely those eyes have smiled at me!” 

“You have seen one whose features resemble 
these?’ said Lord Lisle, gently. 

‘No, that is not it,” said aisy, Ba nt 
yet with the same appearance 0 puggling 
regain some lost memory. ‘‘ Ah, now I recol- 
lect! Years ago, I used to dream of a lady with 
just such eyes and lips, who came to me in my 
sleep.” 

Rita listened in silent terror. She tried to 
speak, but the words died away in a harsh mur- 
mur. 

“The young lady is imaginative,” said the 
artist, g en 


_“No,” said Daisy, in a tone of quiet convic- 
tion. “Years ago, I often saw that face. Do 
not laugh at me, Lord Lisle; but it seems to me 
now those eyes are looking at me, and the lips 
going to speak.” 

Lord Lisle was startled. 

‘“You are nervous, Daisy,” he said, gently. 
“The warm sun has tired you. Come away 
from the picture. You will laugh at these ideas 
to-morrow.” 

‘Did the dead ever speak? Her secret was 
known to none living—could the dead reveal it? 


vine-clad windows, the soft summer breeze came 
in mild and warm. The birds sung, and the 
flowers bloomed. The pure rich voice found its 
way to the very depth of his heart. She wen 
simple love-songs—where truth and honor al- 
ways prevailed over everything else—and old- 
faahtcned English ballads. Daisy’s singing was 
like herself, as free from affectation, and as sim- 
ply, pure. 

ne evening, Rita had gone with the Countess 
Guardi to a ball at the Dalgaine Palace. Lord 
Lisle had declined the invitation; Daisy did not 
care for it; and Mrs. Marche remained with 
them. m3 apf 
“You must give me a treat, Di sy; this even- 
ing,” said Lord Lisle; “sing some of my favorite 

” 


songs. : 

When dinner was over, and Rita, m fi- 
cently dressed, had driven caf she sat down 
to the piano. She knew exactly what Lord 
Lisle liked. They were in the grand saloon 
where the picture hung. As Lord Lisle listened 
to the sweet, tender music, and looked upon his 
wife’s face, it seemed that words and song both 
came from her. : 

He was so deeply lost in thought, Daisy so 
wrapped up in her own music, that neither of 
them h the door open, or saw Philip Lisle 
enife wtood ailentiy 1 retty 

C) en ooking on the scene 
so suggestive of cabana aid. happiness, 
His eyes lingered on the sweet face of the young 
girl, so spiritual, so tender, and fair; the even- 
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ing sunbeams seemed to kiss her golden hair, 
The clear, rich voice filled the room with music 
sweeter than any he had ever heard. 

“T must have tired you, Lord Lisle,” she said 
at last, rising, and crossing the room. 

“No,” he said; “I should never tire of that 
music, Daisy. have a strange feeling upon 
me to-night; something tells me I shall soon see 
that dear face again.” 

“Who is nervous now?” asked the young girl, 
with a smile. 

“Not £,” he 


CE wey ‘While you were sing- 
ing the ‘ Land 0’ the Leal,’ a solemn kind of rest 
came over me.. I shall see her soon, Daisy; my 
heart tells me so. My life has not been a very 
happy one. I shall understand its sorrows bet- 
ter when I have seen her again.” 

Before Daisy had time to reply, some one 
came up to Lord Lisle’s chair—a strong, kindly 
hand grasped his, 

“Why, uncle,” said a cheery, genial voice, “I 
never heard you speak so mournfully before, I 
came in five minutes ago; but the music bound 
me with a magical spell. 

Lord Lisle started up, and greeted his nephew 
warmly. 

“T am glad you have returned, Philip,” he 
said. ‘‘ Now let me introduce you to my other 
daughter, Daisy—Rita’s foster-sister.” 

e bowed respecteays, and she dropped her 
shy eyes as he looked iringly at her. 

Almost before she had raised them again, 
Philip Lisle had said to himself, that was the 

irl he would win for his wife, if it were possi- 

le to do so. This was his ideal—the face, the 
figure, the voice, he had imagined, and hoped 
sometime to meet. 

“Rita is away,” said Lord Lisle. ‘She has 
pone with your old friend, Madame Guardi, to a 

1. Would you like to join them, Philip, or 
remain with us?” t 

“Can you seriously ask such a question?” 
said Philip. ‘‘I ask nothing better in life than 
to stay here. I have many adventures to tell 

ou, uncle. I have been among ‘strange 
islands in glittering seas; do not send me into 
exile on the very night of my return.” 

Lord Lisle sighed. He wished Philip had 
shown more anxiety to be with Rita—Rita, who 
had wept so passionately over the love she bore 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DEATH-BED PROMISE. 


THE sight that greeted Rita on her return 
from the ball was not a pleasant one. Phili 
sat between Daisy and all 
three looked very happy. and were laughing 
heartily at some of Lor cc) : 

She weighed every word of Philip’s greeti 
to herself; it was kind, even affectionate, bu 
there was not what she longed to hear. 

*T do not find Lord Lisle looking very well,” 
said Philip to his cousin on the ey collowine 
his arrival. ‘‘ He seems weak and ill; have you 
noticed any change in him?” 

‘No,” she replied; ‘“‘ perhaps the climate does 
not him.” 

Philip shook his head gravely. ‘‘I fear it is 
something more serious than that,” he said. 
“T cannot forget some words I overheard him 
saying to your foster-sister last evening. Ido 
not the worn expression of his face. The 
troubles of his early life made him old before 
his time.” 

“Ho is happy. now,” she said. — 

‘Yes, he is happy,” said Philip. ‘‘ The one 
aim of his life is ;he has found 
the child whose loss nearly killed him. Perhaps 
this may be the reaction, after too great amen- 
tal strain.” 

But Lord. Lisle did not recover either health 
or strength, and Rita was the first to propose 
their return home. 

The ees was wr acted upon; en by 
easy si y were once more i 
fathered within the cheerful rooms of ists 

court, 

The ailing master was pleased to be once 
more at home—pleased to see his mother’s gen- 
tle face; but it was evident to all who knew 
and loved him that Lord Lisle had not long to 
Hie The peo wiorge, = se one ‘saan keen, 
s aisy’s heart; t gave a 
Hy Rei t she could hardly ete. 

For many weeks after their return they 
watched him fade slowly and surely, There 
came to him no violence of pain; life and 
ota. ebbed gently away. The most learned 

hysicians in England stood by his bedside, and 

id battle with grim King Death. But he was 
not to be baffled; he had marked his prey. 
During those Jong, sad autumn weeks. two 
events happened. Philip Lisle fell deeply in 
love with Daisy; and Rita found that, Sitios 
him, life, and all it held, was empty and dreary, 

Has nature no yoice?—no keen, unerring in- 
stinct? What was it drew Daisy, hour after 
hour, to that sick-bed? Lord Lisle took all his 
medicine and all his food from her, Rita look- 
ing on with calm indifference. She was his ac- 
knowledged daughter and heiress, All matters 
of love and sentiment were of no consideration. 

Daisy stole gently into his room, and watched 
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while he slept. Daisy sought the rarest fruit, 
ee ared the richest cordials. As his strength 
eclined, and the long night hours brought but 
little rest, she sung, in that low, clear voice, the 
Pag he loved, and hushed him to rest. 
en death came very near, it was Daisy 
who knelt by his side, and said the prayers her 
mother taught her; it was she who read sweet, 
solemn words, full of rest, peace and hope. 

And then, in her heart, Lord Lisle’s mother 
would wish this fair, gentle girl were her son’s 
child, instead of Be oe haughty beauty, 
who looked on so calmly while he suffered. 

Death was drawing nearer, One night, Daisy 
watching by Lord Lisle’s side, read to him until 
his eyes closed, and he fell asleep. She dreaded 
awakening him, The pray. autumn evening 
closed in; the fire-light blazed fitfully throug! 
strange shadows on the walls; the lamp stood 
upon a table near, but she would not move, lest 
the sound should wake the sick man, 

He slept calmly for a short time, then a moan- 
ing cry came from his lips. She bent over, 
whispering some gentle words, laying her hands 
upon the damp brow, She was startled to find 
his eyes wide open, and fixed upon her face. 

ae he said, ‘‘are you come to me 
at last? My darling wife, I have pined and died 
for you!” 

“You are dreaming,” said Daisy, gently. 
“Do you not know me?—I am Daisy Rivers.” 

A gleam of recognition at once came into his 
eyes. 

‘Who was it whispered to me?” he asked. 
“Tt was not you; it was Margaret—my wife. I 
knew her voice; it was just the same tone in 
which she bade me farewell. Ah, Daisy, you 
did not see her, but she has been to me.” 

Nor could she convince him to the contrary. 
Believing it to be the delusion of a dying man, 
she did not contradict him. 

‘She has been to me,” he said, ‘and I heard 
her voice. Before the sun sets to-morrow I shall 
have joined her. Daisy, call my mother; and 
tell Philip I want to see him now, at once!” 

Daisy was alarmed at the gray pallor that 
fell over his face. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Wyverne was by his 
side, and tip soon joined her. 

4 Mother,” e said, ‘‘my wife has been to 
summon me. Do not leave me again yet. I 
want to see Philip quite alone. Come back after 
that, and bring Rita with you.” 

They were left together—the prematurely 
old man, whose life was rapidly closing, and his 
young bel, whose future lay before him. 

Philip knelt by his uncle’sside. The bright, 

eyes were fixed intently upon his face. 

3 .” said Lord Lisle, “‘ you are my heir, 
and I have loved you dearly, as though you 
have been my own son. You care much for 
me, I believe. Living, I have been kind and in- 
dulgent to you; dying. Lask from you a favor. 
Grant it, and m essing will follow you 
through life. Refuse it, and I shall die un- 


happy.” 
“My dear uncle,” cried Philip, ‘‘I would do 
anything for you.’ 
‘Remember your words,” he continued, with 
a faint smile. “I shall put them to the proof. 
Task you to do what some men would be proud, 
beyond all words, to do. Philip, when I am 
dead eee ee the time for ORE 
is past you promise me to marry 
m darling Rita?” * 
the hushed silence of that room, the words 
fell clear and distinct; they smote Philip Lisle 
like the blow of a oe. sword. How could he 
Rita, when he loved Daisy with all his 


“She is very beautiful,” continued Lord 
Lisle, wistfully, ‘and very clever. She will 
be my heiress. What more can you want, 
Philip?’ 

What more? The words sounded like bitter 
sarcasm. ‘Trying to recover himself, ilip 
said, “‘ But, my dear uncle, it is quite possible, 
you know, that Rita may never be willing. She 
may care for some one else.” 

“Ah, no!” said Lord Lisle; ‘bend lower, 
Philip; let me whisper something to you. cane 
see gs more clearly when they come to die. 
rae my daughter loves you. I know it. One 
day I found it out. She wept bitterly when 
you seemed indifferent to her. her passion of 
grief, she cried out that she loved you better 
than her life.” Fach erie 

“Ts it possible?” cried Philip Lisle, in aston- 
ishment. 

‘Tt is true,” replied Lord Lisle. ‘‘I tell you 
her secret. You are a Lisle, anda gentleman; 
it is safe with you. I know how those of my 
race love; how fatally and how well. Lying 
here on my death-bed, my daughter’s secret 
troubles me. She has. not been: very happy, 
or child! Oh, Philip, make it up to her! 
omise to love and care for her! ‘omise to 
make her your dear, honored wife!” 
_ But Philip had no words. With those plead- 
ing, dying eyes fixed so wistfully upon him, he 
could sooner have plunged a sword in his own 
heart than have said ‘‘no.” Still he did not 
love her, and never could. 

‘For her dead mother’s sake!” pleaded the 
faint voice, ‘Let me be able to say when I 
meet her, that our child is happy.” 
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Still no answer came from Philip. There was 
a fierce struggle in his heart, a mighty tumult 
that bereft him of all words, 

Suddenly, upon his hands, he felt warm tears 
fall, and the pale lips quivered like the lips of a 
grieving child. 

“My only child, Philip!” said Lord Lisle; 
* my only one!” 

Old and sorrowful, wees and dying, Philip 
could not withstand it, 4:4 Lord Lisle asked 
for his life then, he would have given it more 
cheerfully by far than he gave the promise that 
wrecked the happiness of his life. 

““Hush, my dear uncle,” he said; ‘‘it shall be 
as you wish. I promise to make Rita my wife.” 

look of relief and pleasure passed over the 
dying face. 

“God bless you, my dear boy!” he said. ‘I 
shall die happy. now! I leave my darling in 
good hands, You will be kind to Daisy,” he 
continued; ‘‘let her liye here with my mother 
until she marries.” 

‘*T will be kind to Daisy,” said Philip, hoarse- 
ly. He had not the courage to refuse his uncle’s 
last wishes; he could not turn a deaf ear to the 
faint, pleadin voice; yet the giving of that 

romise made him so wretched, he would gladly 
ve changed places with the man whose last 
hour had come. 

At Lord Lisle’s wish, he summoned Rita and 
Mrs. Wyverne. 

“Rita,” said Lord Lisle, “let me speak to you 
while I have strength. Philip will ton you all 
we have arranged. You are to be his wife, my 
darling.” 

Philip never forgot the startled iY and hap- 
piness that came into her face; it was a new 
revelation to him, 

“Take her in your arms, Philip,” said Lord 
Lisle; “‘ tell her you will fill my place.” 

Philip bent over his cousin; her beautiful face 
softened, and full of tenderness as he had never 
seen it before, was raised to his; he touched her 
brow with his lips. 

“T will take care of you, Rita,” he said, 
gently. 

It was not very enthusiastic wooing; there 
was no rapture on Philip’s face as he looked 


upon the girl he had pro to make his wife. 
Two hours afterward, when the great chan, 
erne summoned Rita, she 


came, and Mrs. W: 
shrunk from the sight of death. She went back 
to the room, and it, with her face buried in 


her hands. 

Lord Lisle died with his head pillowed on 
Daisy’s arm; his eyes, unto the last, lingered 
on her face. He was confused in that hour, and 
thought she was Margaret, his lost wife, come 
to fetch him, . 


A week of gloom and sorrow followed; the 
great house was hushed and still; the sunshine 


was not allowed to visit it; people spoke in low, 
hushed whispers; for he who had been the loved 
and honored master lay dead there. 


The day of the funeral came at last—a day of 


uring rain; the long, black m wound 
ts wa, through the drip ing trees; even nature 
seemed to weep as Lord Lisle was laid down to 


rest. 

After the funeral was over, the will was read 
in the library; the three ladies were summoned ; 
Mr. Kent, the lawyer, and a few friends of the 
family were there. It wasa just and equitable 
will, leaving, as a matter of course, to Philip, 
the entailed estate of Lisle , and the in- 
come derived from it. To his dearly-loved 
child, Margaret Lisle, was bequeathed the three 
estates of Helsmeir, Endsleigh, and Thorne. 
To his mother, the late lord left a handsome in- 
come, and the same to rae, The annuity 

id to Mrs. Ferne and Mrs. Markham was to 

continued. All old servants and dependants 
were remembered. 

As she listened to the lawyer’s monotonous 
tones. Rita sat like one in a dream. The end 
and aim of her life was accomplished, Her 
fraud had succeeded; there could be no more 
danger—no more fear of discovery. 

There was much to arrange, At Lord Lisle’s 
urgent request, Mrs. Wyverne consented to re- 
main for some time, at least, at Lisle Court. 
Rita and Daisy were to remain with her. Phili 
himself had business in Scotland, and, when alt 


plans were settled to everybody’s satisfaction, 
e went there, 

After the year of mourning had passed, it 
was Mrs. Wyverne’s intention to take the two 
sac girls to London for the season, It was 

igh time that Rita made her debut; she was to 
be presented at the birthday drawing-room, and 
the elder lady predicted for her beautiful grand- 
child a series of brilliant triumphs. 

When the time came, Daisy, much to Mrs, 
Wyverne’s surprise, steadily refused to make 
any prand debut in the gay world. 

will go to London with you, dear madam,” 

she said. ‘‘ The truth is, I could not bear to be 
from you; but I think it would be absurd 

for me to ateaane to share the honors and priv- 
oe ag are Rita’s by right of birth. It is 
only h Lord Lisle’s unty that I am 
even what Iam. I have no claim to more. 1 


oe not forget that I am of lowly birth and sta- 
on, 
Rita, who heard her sister’s reasons, said n0 


word. In her heart she was pleased to be saved 
from the continual presence of one who she 
felt would be a formidable trial. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A BRILLIANT DEBUT. 


THE London season pened brilliantly. Lord 
Lisle went to the family mansion in Grosvenor 
Square. Mrs. Wyverne took a beautiful house 
in Hyde Park, and went there with Daisy and 
Rita. Mrs. Marche had left them. The three 
ladies were very happy together. Daisy was 
the sunbeam; her sweet, unselfish disposition, 
her gentile patience and interest in others, never 
seemed to fail. She listened to Rita’s egotistical 
conversation, and never wearied, She was 
Mrs. Wyverne’s confidant; and Philip, Lord 
Lisle, despite his promise, thought the day dark 
that passed without one glimpse of her. 

Yet Daisy had her trials. Before Lord Lisle’s 
illness and death, she had in some vague, dreary 
way begun to think that Philip cared very 
much for her, He never seemed to forget her; 
he had talked to her more than to any one else— 
his face wore a different look when she was 
near him; and once—she had never forgotten 
the day—after singing to him for some time, he 
caught her hand, and kissed it. 

“Daisy,” he said, ‘‘ I hope your voice will be 
the last sound I shall hear on earth.” 


She was not vain, but many little things had 
happened which made her think that Philip 
loved her. He had not said so in words, but his 
eyes had told some passionate loye-tales, Mod- 
est and gentle, she had treasured these things in 
her own heart. Daisy was not one to love un- 
sought; there was a quiet dignity hidden under 
her potas manner and roe Ry it 
way. was Ca e of loving dee as her 
sister, but in a different way. Rita a have 
schemed, planned, and maneuvered to win the 
ono she loved. Daisy would have buried her 
secret, and remained true to it all her life. 

Vague, happy thoughts of what might be 
came to her—sweet, girlish , in which 
Philip took the test share. They were never 
of rank or position—never of grandeur or riches 
—but of him himself. On the night of the late 
lord’s death, she stood by when the en ement 
was announced, and heard the words—“ Rita 
was to be Philip’s wife.” In her pure humility. 
she felt no surprise. After all, it was right an 
natural that Philip should prefer his beautiful 
cousin to one so lowly as herself. So the pretty 
dream was dispelled—the bright, ene hopes 
that had thrilled her heart were burii If she 
suffered, no one knew it. She listened to Rita’s 
pas for the time when she should be Lady 

hilip Lisle, and wondered at what she thought 
otha vaeane asl May_ morning 

e sun me. bri one y.. mo! i 
London was unusually ne, tall trees in 


e 
the parks were green and full of leaves; the 
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birds sung in all the branches; crowds of gayly- 
dressed people filled the wide streets. ere 
was a subdued murmur in the air: the roll of 
carriages, the sharp ring of horses’ feet, the 


pealing of chur ‘lis, and the bands of music 
in the squares, . 
In a superbly. ished drawing-room Mrs. 
at 


Wyverne sat on May morning with Miss 
Lisle. It was the day after her presentation, 
and the two ladies were discussing the triumphs 
she had won. Every one agreed no such debu- 
tante had been seen for years; the beautiful 
southern face, the dark, lustrous eyes and pro- 
fusion of black hair, was rare among the daugh- 
ters of England. Even royal lips had spoken in 
praise of her magnificent loveliness. 

The gay world followed its leaders; before 
that day came to an end, Miss Lisle was estab- 
lished the belle of the season. Her triumph ex- 
ceeded her fondest—nay, most sanguine dreams. 

On the following morning the breakfast-table 
was half-covered with cards, invitations for 
balls, soirees, and parties, Daisy laughed, and 
a flush of gratified vanity crimsoned Rita’s face. 

“T told you so, my dear,” was Mrs. Wy- 
verne’s comment. ‘I wish your father had 
teenie see this day; he would have been proud 
of it. 

Among other invitations was one from Lady 
Carlyon—the queen, par eacellence, of the 
fashionable world. She was one of the prettiest 
and most popular women in London, and, atthe 
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same time, so exclusive, that to belong to her 
set—to have the entree to her house—was a 
stamp and seal of superiority. 

y Contre always gave a ball directly 
after the drawing-room. It was a gleaning of 
beauty, fashion, and talent, She had procured 
an introduction to Mrs. Wyverne and e, 
foreseeing, with her usual shrewdness, that a 
new star arisen on the great world. , 

Rita held the pretty card of invitation in her 
hand when Lord Lisle entered the room. He 
smiled at the quantity of notes. 

“Lady Carlyon!” he said, in answer to some 
remark of Mrs. Wyverne’s. ‘‘ Wherever else 
you may go, or whatever you may forego, you 
must be there. She is the most exclusive woman 
in London and gives the best balls. One meets 
all the best people there. If you make an effec- 
tive appearance at Lady Carlyon’s, Rita, your 
score in society is certain, When is the 

“On Thursday night,” she replied. 

“You should owe Madame Darrand'’s. ah 
once,” he replied, ‘I called toaskif you would 
go to the opera this evening.” 


_ Daisy her head enly at this ques- 
tion, and Philip caught a wistful glance of the 
velo —" uuld like it,” he sai 
c:) e said gently. 
‘Better than anything in fhe world,” she 
said, ‘I know all the music of, ‘Trovatore’, 


but I never heard it sung.” 
“We will go this evening,” said, Mrs. Wy- 
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verne, good-naturedly; “of course you will 
join us, Philip?” 

“T intended doing myself that pleasure,” he 
replied, with a smile. 

‘Why should he not have that one gleam of 
happiness?” he asked himself, ‘‘'The time must 
inevitably come when Daisy would leave them; 
sooner or later some happy man would discover 
the full value of this fair pearl, and win it for 
himself. Surely, from a lifetime of sacrifice, he 
might snatch one hour’s brightness, and sit by 
Daisy’s side, and look in her pure, fair face, 
without wrong?” 

Lord Lisle was proud of the ladies he escort- 
ed, Rita wore a superb dress of sheeny, gleaming 
white and gold; rich red rubies dashed trom. the 
coils of dark hair, and shone upon her neck and 
arms. Daisy looked fresh and fair as a spring 
morning; her dress of white lace had no orna- 
ment save the pretty violets that looped it up. 
Purple violets nestled in the ripples of golden 
hair. She carried a bouquet of the same sweet 
flowers in her hands. In personal beauty she 
was inferior to Rita, but Rita lacked the grace- 
ful patrician manner that characterized her 
sister. 

Philip was charmed beyond all prudence. He 
sat by The side of the woman he 1 propaiend 
to marry, looking at the girl he so fervently 
loved. 

Mrs. Wyverne’s box was the great center of 
attraction that evening. No one was so capti- 


vated by Rita as Captain Darcy. He was intro- 
duced to her by Lord Lisle, as one of his friends; 
and at the first gauss of her eyes fell a vic- 
tim to their light—fell, without any hope or 
chance of recovery, fathoms deep in love. 

__ Philip looked on with quiet amusement. Ah 
if it could only be so! If Rita were free, and 
he were free! If he might woo that fair, gentle 
girl for his wife, life would recover its lost 
charm! It was too late for such dreams! Let 
his heart. ache ever so much, he must marry 
Margaret Lisle! 

But for this one evening, he yielded himself to 
the charm... Captain Darcy rushed on to his 
fate, li ing by Rita, while Philip talked to 
and pure she was! The delicate 
bloom in her face, that deepened at his every 
word; the tender radiance of those clear eyes; 
the perfume of the violets she carried, had some 
secret, subtle charm for him. For Many. long 
months afterward that same perfume 
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as Lord Lisle left them; ‘“‘I want tosee you par- 
ticularly.” 

Going home that evening, Philip made some 
excellent resolutions. 


He loved Daisy; how | 


could he help it? But, he would not break his — 


romise. For the future, he would avoid her; 

er presence had a fascination for him that no 
words could describe. From this evening, he 
would avoid her, and keep his honor intact. 

Mrs. Wyverne received Lord Lisle in her 
own room, giving orders that she was at home 
to no one else. 

‘*Philip,” she said, ‘‘be seated. I shall detain 

ou some time. What Ihave to say is impor- 

t. Have you decided when your marriage 

with Rita is to take place?” 


The question came to him like a sharp blow; | 


for one half-moment it unnerved him. 

“T have not thought about it yet,” he said; 
“there is no immediate hurry, I suppose?” 

“No,” she replied; “‘but your engagement 
should be made known. It will save many di 
appointments, and much mortification. That 
poor Captain Darcy quite fell in love last night 
with Rita.” 

“She did not seem to reciprocate it,” he said, 
with a smile. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wyverne; ‘Rita sees, 
hears, and cares for no one but yourself,” 

Which information would have been pleasant 
enough had Philip been of the same mind. 

“Tt should be made known at once; and I 
think, unless wa see any obstacle, that the 
marriage should take place atthe end of the 
season. Any longer delay would be useless.” 

Ah! useless, indeed. No delay could avert his 
fate. Let the blow fall quickly. 

“Whenever you wish, madame,” he said, 
wearily. 

She oneal up in wonder at his tone. 

“Your own wish must dictate to you,” she said, 
“not mine. I merely advisethe autumn. Do 
you think that time will suit?” 

**T see no objection to it,” said Philip. 

“Then you had better k to Rita about 
it. She isnot in now; but if you like to call 
this evening, we shall all be pleased to see you.” 

“T have an engagement this evening,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I shall meet you all at Lady Carlyon’s 
— evening, and I will mention it to her 
then. 

As Philip closed the door behind him, thank- 
ful the interview was ended, Mrs. Wyverne 
sighed deeply. 

‘“‘Tcannot understand them,” she said— 


‘these men of the present day. What an un- | 


fortunate love-affair my r son’s was, and 
here is Philip—he talks of love and marriage 
far more coolly than he would of a new picture! 
I cannot understand it. Surely, ancient 
spirit of chivalry must have died away!” 

As Lord Lisle was leaving the house, he met 
Daisy just coming in from the garden; her 
hase were full of pretty flowers; she herself 
looked like their queen. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Lord Lisle?’ she asked. 
looking at his sad, tired face. ‘‘ Have you heard 


bad news?” 
‘“‘No, Daisy,” he replied, the flowe; 


1s 
from her hand, and clasping the little Suge in 
hisown, ‘“ Help me to be very brave. have 

sorrow to bear; tell me how to bear it.” 
“ Bravely!” she said, her face pe pat 
‘Bravely, as great men and great heroes 

‘“‘T am no hero,” he said, sadly. 

“Any man is a hero who bears a sorrow in 
silence and well,” Daisy continued: ‘‘and there 


are many such in the world.” 
“T wi try to be one of them,” he said. 
‘Daisy, say ‘God bless you.’” 


She repeated the words, and he left her, won- 
dering what had saddened and wearied him on 
that bright May morning, when every one else 
looked happy and gay. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CROWNING JOY. 

“T SHALL not see your triumphs, Rita,” said 
Daisy; “but I shall hear of them. Lady Carl- 
yon must be difficult to please if she is not 
charmed with you.” 

Rita stood before the large mirror in her 
dressing-room; and Daisy, with gentle hands, 
was adding some last finishing touches to her 
toilette. é had never looked more beautiful. 
Mrs, Wyverne, unable to keep the secret, had 
whispered to her that Philip was going to ask 
her a very momentous question that evening; 
and she had prepared for a grand triumph. 

The dress chosen was one that enhanced and 
increased her regal beauty. It was of the rich- 
est green velvet, shaded with delicate white 


lace, and with golden fringe. Mrs. 
Wyverne had wished her to wear nothi: = 
) 


diamonds; they circled her graceful hi 

points of Hame: they were clasped round the 
white throat and beautiful arms; they 

Maiby hal sslbGbed a f 

jaisy Se: bouquet; if was 0 
searlet verbena and white heath 
“Tt requires just that dash of crimson to make 

jicture complete,” she said, laughingly. 

‘ Youare always thinking of pictures, Daisy,” 

said Mis, Wyverne. 


dis- | 


| between the bright flowers. 


| touched 


fom) darling, have you everything? It is grow- 
ing late. 

She took from the table a beautiful fan. The 
handle was wrought in pure It was made 
of rare white feathers, light as down. 

“T never saw any one manage a fan better 
than you, Rita,” she said; “you must have a 
code of language for it. Hold that open, my 
dear, and let me look at you.” 

Rita opened the fan, and the delicate feathers 

er white neck. 

‘** That will do,” said Daisy; ‘‘T am quite satis- 
fied with my picture.” 

“Would you not like to go with us?” asked 
a complacently regarding herself in the 
glass. 

‘* Yes, for some reasons; 
plied the young girl. ** Now 
cloak, please; Miss Lisle will be late.” 

The crimson cloak was thrown over the white, 
polished shoulders, and Rita swept out of the 
room, followed by Mrs. Wyverne. 

It was a brilliant night. In the dark after- 
days, Rita looked back to it as the crowning 
hour of her triumph. 

Lady Carlyon’s rooms were magnificently 


no, for others,” re- 


| decorated; lights shone like stars from costly 


flowers that rose in tiers, each one more brilliant 
than the other. 

Azaleas and crimson fuchsias, golden calceo- 
larias, magnificent pelargoniums; delicate heath, 
heliotropes, roses of every kind and hue form- 
ed a gorgeous background. Here. and there 
one caught sight 
of a white marble statue. ‘The whole suite of 
rooms were illuminated. Leading into the large 
conservatory, pretty scented fountains eee 
there—a large one in the midst, a ea 
huge lily, from which the water fell with a 
mousical rhythm and cadence that soothed and 
charmed the ear. 

Almost the first gentleman who accosted 
Rita was Captain Darcy. His happiness was 


Never had the beau’ face shone brighter; 
never had the brilliant wit and quick powers of 
re) e been shown to ter advantage. 
iss Lisle was, undoubtedly, the queen of that 
gay gat Lady Carlyon was charmed with 
er. i P could not help a proud of her; 
nor could he help seeing the different way in 
which she treated him. To others, she was 
charming and ious in her peculiar, haughty 
manner; for him, her whole nature seemed to 
change—her face softened, her dark eyes droo’ 
ed—he could not help how it was 
power over that pro ambitious heart. 
As he watched her, the center of all ho 
and admiration, he felt that she would fill we. 
the place of Lady Lisle. She would do him 


on the family tree; she would receive the hom- 
age of all the great world, and it would reflect 
fresh glory on his name; but, for all that, he sigh- 


goles hair, and eloquent eyes, full of truth and 
candor. 

Tt could never be—that fair vision must fade 
from him; he must linger no more by Daisy’s 
side; honor called him elsewhere. Jee that 


night, when the girl he had promised to marry 
shone a rless queen bee her compeers, 
he would have given title, wealth, rank—every- 
thing save honor—for his freedom. 

Those who saw Lord Lisle that evening, won- 
dered at the strange, gloomy expression of his 
face. He had a task before him—the sooner it 
Was acco) ed the better; he was to ask 
Margaret e when she would become his wife. 

There was some ht sensation just after 
supper. A royal d la reat nagar Of 

y Carlyon’s, “looked in.” His Grace hap- 
pened to be ina eet happy and genial 
state of mind. He congratula’ 'y Carlyon 
upon the magnificent appearance of her rooms, 
and put the final stroke to his 
requesting an introduction to Miss Lisle. y 
Carlyon was delighted, It was the proudest 
moment of Rita’s life. Every eye was turn- 
ed upon her. She stood erect in the pride of 
her magnificent beauty, and his Royal High- 
ness bent before her, dazzled by the light of 
that wondrous face. 

He murmured some few complimentary 
words, and then solicited the favor of one waltz. 
The keenest observer could not have detected 
S passing gleam tr in hat he ; 

e snowy mage of the gorgeous fan no 
flutter as she held it against her bosom. 

Aceustomed to state y, beauties, and ladies of 
high degree, the Duke, the cynosure of 


all eyes. 
tante surpassed 
them all. 


Rita saw the envious and admiring glances 
that followed her every movement; she knew 
that the homage of her royal partner would give 
a stamp and seal to her pularity—woul set 
her far above all rivals. en while she was in 
the whirl of the dance, she thought of all these 
ae * One idea’ was ount—Lord Lisle 
would see how others worshiped her, and it 
might make him more eager in his wooing. 

en the waltzended, and the Duke ed 


complete when he had secured her d for the 
first waltz. 
She was surrounded by her court of admirers. | 


credit; she would be one of the fairest branches | 


ed when he recalled a fair, sweet face, framed in | 


Bis A a 


Therese, the opera- | 


Vor. I. 


“ Because I love them,” she replied. ‘‘ Now, with his beautiful partner to the seat she had left, 


Lord Lisle was there with Lady Carlyon, Rita’s 
triumph was complete. His Royal Highness 
danced no more; d uring the few minutes that 
he remained, he lingered by her side; when he 
bade her adieu, it was with a wish, most flatter- 
ingly expressed, that he might have the pleas- 
ure of seeing her again. 

It was a lesson in worldliness to see how she 
was surrounded then. Yet no one could dis- 
cern the faintest consciousness of success. The 
smiles were brighter and more charming than 
usual; nothing else denoted any elation. 

Lord Lisle was struck with what he saw. 
Surely this girl, from whom he would so gladly 
have freed himself, must have fascinations that 
he did not understand. All around him people 
were talking of her; the men in warmest, most 
extravagant terms; the ladies, with affected 
candor and ill-concealed jealousy. How was it 
that he alone of all the world was untouched 
by her beauty, uncharmed by her stately grace! 

“You look rather tired,” said Lady Carlyon 
to Miss Lisle. ‘‘ You have danced every dance, 
I believe. Lord Lisle, where is your agree tne 
Miss Lisle would, perhaps, like to walk through 
the rooms. A few minutes in the conservatory 
would be refreshing; it is cool and fragrant.” 

With a silent bow, Philip offered his arm to 
Rita, and they walked through the long suit of 
rooms. 

‘Opportunities are given to most men,” said 
Philip. ‘I had better make the most of mine, 


| as I have a question to ask to-night. I will ask 


it now and here.” 
There was no one in the conservatory. Philip 
placed a chair for Rita near the pretty lily- 


shaped fountain. 

“There could not be a more pleasant place 
for repose,” he said. “It is cool, fragrant, and 
quiet the sound of this falling water lulls one 
to rest.” 

She was gazing dreamily into the ripplin: 
water; the music of it took her back to Chesok 
Lynne. She saw a gorgeous evening sky, a 
stretch of golden sand, and a sunlit, smiling 
sea. She saw a dark, handsome face looking 
in her own; her hands seemed to burn where 
those passionate kisses had fallen; words such 
as she would never hear again sounded once 
more in her ears. 

“How he loved me!” she thought; “and I 
never cared for him!” 

“Rita,” said the low voice of Philip Lisle, 
“can you spare me a few moments? I have 
something very particular to say to you.” 

She raised her eyes from the rippling water, 


| and looked anxiously at him. 
| D 


But Lord Lisle was puzzled what tosay. Had 


Jaisy been sitting there, he would have said, 
| oN “Tell me, Daisy, when will you be my 


He was too honest to feign a love he did not 
feel, yet he wished to be kind and affectionate 
to the young girl his dying kinsman had con- 
fided to him. 

“Do you remember the evening your father 
died,” he asked, ‘‘and what passed then?” 

A crimson blush covered her face. Could it 
be that the one 5 passa hope of her heart 
was to be gratified at last? 

“T could never forget it,” she said gently; 
and then a deep silence fell upon them. 

* Rita,” continued Lord Lisle, arousing him- 
self at last, “‘I am but an awkward wooer—so 
awkward, that I am astonished at myself. Can 
you overlook that—will you pardon my ab- 
ruptness, and tell me when wilk you consent to 
be my wife?” 

For the first time that evening, Rita lost her 
self-possession; the jeweled fingers trembled, 
the rich color faded from her cheek and lips. 

‘‘'That is an important question,” she replied. 

“Yes,” said ine gravely. ‘Do not let me 
hurry you, Rita. Take time to think it over. 
Give me your answer when you like.” 

“T do not uire time for thinking,” she 
said; “it is not that.” 

All that was womanly and tender in’ her 
seemed to be aroused; the pride and hauteur 
died from her face; a light, soft and beautiful, 
came into it; the dark, lustrous eyes were 
dimmed with hap yy tears. 

“Tt is not that, Philip,” she said, rising and 
placing her hand on his arm. ‘Iam peak to 
redeem my promise whenever you will; but do 
you love me—tell me, do you love me?” 

Lord Lisle felt an uncomfortable sensation, 
as if being placed in the or difficulty any 
one had ever been in. e could not look into 
that beautiful face, and say, blindly, he did not 
love her; nor could he feign a lover’s rapture 
that he did not feel. He evaded all reply b 
raising her hand, and pressing his lips upon it. 

“There are times,” she said, with rare and 

ceful humility, “‘when I feel unworthy to 
be your wife. My life has not been all happi- 


ness. 

He interrupted her, touched to the heart by 
that rare softening, and murmured something 
to the effect that she was worthy to be a queen. 

“Ah, no,” she said, “I am not worthy, 
Philip; but if he love me, if I am your wife, 
I will try as I have never done before; and you 
will help me?” : 

Lord Til e was only mortal. The beautiful 
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leading face, so near his own; the dark, lus- 
rous eyes swimming in tears; she so proud to 
others, courted, flattered, and admired. He 
clasped her in his arms, and kissed the tears 
away. 

‘7 will do my best,” he said, gently, ‘‘ to 
make you haj PY» Rita. Tell me—when will 
you be my wife?” 

They stood by the little fountain, whose 

retty, rippling waters told nothing of the 
t tragedy even then looming in the dis- 
tance; and they talked of the marriage that 
was to take place when the summer flowers had 
ceased to bloom, and the autumn leaves were 
falling. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE GALL IN THE HONEY. 


On arriving home on that eventful night, 
Rita hurried to her own chamber. She re- 
: a no attendance—she longed to be alone. 

ing the whole evening, she had exercised 
marvelous self-control. She had seen herself 
ueen of the most brilliant throng in London. 
en whose names were historical had vied with 
each other who should pey the mose flatterin 
homage to her—royal lips had complimen' 
her; and then came the crowning triumph— 
Lord Lisle, whom she loved with all the strength 
of her ambitious nature, had asked her to say 
when she would be his wife. All this had hap- 


pened—the very depths of her heart had been 
stirred. Now she wanted to be alone, and 
think it over. 

The wax-tapers were lighted on the sump- 
tuous toilette-table—a cozy easy-chair was 
drawn up to it. Rita fastened the door, and 
seated herself before the mirror. 

The future lay before her—one path of roses. 
There was not a thorn to be seen in it—not a 
cloud in the bright sky that smiled upon her. 
In a few short months, the dearest wish of her 
cx a would be gratified—she would be Lady 

isle. 

‘“‘He loves me,” she said to herself; ‘and, in 
time to come, he will worship me.” 

There came to her no memory of the deep, 
passionate love that had once been hers. 

“ After all,” she said to herself, ‘‘7t has pros- 
pered. What an old woman’s tale all that non- 
sense about evil and good is! I have made the 
|most of circumstances—the most of my beauty. 
‘I have trampled under foot all that the world 
calls honor and truth. What am I the worse? 
Why need I have feared what fools call retribu- 
tion? I have prospered. Evil has been my 

There is no more a shadow of danger, of 

ear. Henceforward, my life will be a series of 

triumphs, one more brilliant than the other. 

All the world shall know and talk of the beau- 
tiful Lady Lisle.” 

Her eyes wandered from her own face to the 
shining diamonds. Suddenly they fell upon a 
white, folded paper lying beneath the mirror. 


She thought nothing of it at first, and did not 
move to reach it. Not until her reverie ended 
did she carelessly take up the little note and 
open it. 

Ah, is there no retribution? Can evil pros- 

r? As she reads, the bright color fades 
rom her face—the white lips part with a low 
gasping cry—the jeweled hands tremble— 
weird, wild horror comes into the dark eyes. 
Then pushing far from her the shining gems, 
she—lately so proud and radiant—lay white 
and crouching upon the ground. Pride, popes 
ambition, love—all crushed for the moment by 
deadly fear. 

Yet they were not terrible words that she 
read. Some would have glanced over them, 
heedful of the passionate love they betrayed 
thinking of the devoted heart that dictated 
them. 

“ Rita,”—so the letter ran—‘‘T must see you 
my darling! No matter what happens, i 
must see you! I returned to England some 
weeks since—I went straight to Rooks’ Nest, 
*hoping, believing, you would be there to wel- 
come me, and redeem your promise. God grant 
you may never feel the grief and anguish that 
fell upon me when I heard that you, my dar- 
ling—my promised wife—had left, never to re- 
turn. In the neighborhood I heard your story 
—people still tell of the day when strangers 
came and_ took you away. But I could learn 
no more; Mrs. Ferne would tell me nothing of 
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your name or address. To my passionate plead- 
ing and prayers, she gave no heed, In despair 
that knows no words, I sought for you, ere 
is little need to tell you the clue by which I dis- 
ihe my lost darling—my wife that is to be. 

e world mnayicell you ‘ Miss Lisle; you ma: 
be a brilliant belle, a wealthy heiress—no mai 
ter, you are mine, sworn to me by the most 
solemn vow a woman could take. such for- 
tune come to me—were I to be made a king to- 
morrow, it would not matter; I should value 
all, because you were to share it with me. 

“T have worked hard for you, Rita, these 
three years. I have come to claim you, I 
know you are true to me, and waiting for me, 
No fear assails me. Perhaps those proud rela- 
tions of yours may want some preparation be- 
fore seeing one who is to take their pride and 
hope from them. I leave all that to you; only 
appoint a time and place where I may meet 
you. My heart hungers and thirsts for one 
—— at your beautiful face. My whole soul 
ongs for one word of welcome from your lips. 
Send a line to this address, and hasten the time, 
Rita, darling. I can live no longer without 
you. There any he difficulties; you must over- 
come_them. o has a greater right to you 
than I?” 

There was no name at the end of the letter, 
but she knew it was from Ralph Ashton. After 
so many years, this poe had arisen; in the 
hour of her triumph, at the very moment when 


she had mocked at fear, and laughed at retribu- 
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tion, this blow had fallen, paralyzing her at first 
with mortal dread. 

‘‘ Thate him!” she said. ‘I wishhe weredead!” 

She tore the letter into shreds, and stamped 
upon them, inwardly feeling she could trample 
his life underfoot, ‘Reflection succeeded fear— 
indignation came swiftly after. 

“How had he dared—poor and lowly borna— 
how dare he imagine that their foolish acquaint- 
ance was to continue? His wife!” A smile of 
derision curled her beautiful lips. ‘She was 
betrothed to Lord Lisle—Lord Lisle, who would 
thrash this low-born hind within an inch of his 
life, if she complained to him. She must see 
him—temporize with him—show him the at 
and impassable difference between them, Then, 
if he were not satisfied, and did not take his dis- 
missal kindly, she would complain to Lord 
Lisle.” She began to smile at her own fears. 
The worst that could happen had befallen her. 
Ralph had found her out; but, after all, it did 
not, could not, matter. Difficulties had arisen 
before, and she had conquered them. She should 
do the same again. 

Suddenly the thought struck her—who had 
placed the note upon her toilette-table? It was 
not there when she dressed for the ball. Through 
the rest of that summer night Rita lay in deep, 
conscious thought—there was no rest and no 
sleep for her. She must answer the letter; there 
was noalternative. But see him she would not, 
unless she was obliged to do so, 


She dare not ring for her maid at an earlier 
hour than usual, lest some suspicion might be 
aroused. But when Therese did come, she 
looked with surprise at her lady’s pale face and 
shadowed eyes. 

When peany dressed, Rita turned suddenly, as 
ia the thought had only just oceurred to 
e 


r. 

“Did you place that note upon my toilette- 
we last evenin - pnenanad sheamer 

e young girl’s face © rs 

eA hope ri was not wrong, Miss Lisle,” she 
said, 

“Wrong?” said Rita. ‘‘ Certainly not; why 
should it be? The only thing is, I do not under- 
stand that kind of thing, and should much pre- 
fer letters being sent to me through the post, 
How came you to do it?” she continued, 

“The person who gaye it to me said it was of 
the greatest importance. He asked me to place 


it there, that you might see it, 


“How came he todoso?” asked Miss Lisle, with 
hau ‘2 indifference. ‘ 
ue io not know,” replied the maid. ‘The 


truth is, Miss Lisle, I-have met him this week 
several times; he seemed to be watching about 
the house. He spoke to me last night; he gave 


me the letter, and asked me to place it where 
you could see it.” “ 
“Tt is strange,” said Rita, calmly. “Is hea 


gentleman, Therese?” 
She could not resist the question; she was so 
anxious to hear the maid’s reply. 
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‘*No; I should not say he was a gentleman, 
miss,” was the candid reply; ‘‘ but he seemed to 
be a very respectable, nice-looking young man.” 

“J do not blame you this time,” said Miss 
Lisle; ‘‘ but remember never to take the same 
liberty again, Therese. If—if that person should 
ever ask you to give me another letter, pray 
tell him the post-office is the proper channel for 
be palit of all kinds.” 

erese thought herself only too fortunate to 
escape any further anger from her imperious 
young mistress. She said nothing of the hand- 
some, Fogger face and im loring eyes, or the 
old. which found its way iroen iph’s open 
and to her pocket. 

Rita did not go down to breakfast. She 
shrunk from the ordeal of having remarks and 
comments over her pale face. She ordered 
some tea to be brought to her, resolving before 
anything else to answer Ralph’s letter. 

ut 
not be denied. 

“T know you are tired,” she said, bending 
over the beautiful, false face. ‘Therese tells 
me you are quite fatigued; but I could not help 
coming to you, my sister. Mrs. Wyverne has 
been recounting your triumphs, and she has told 
me something besides. Let me kiss you, Rita, 
and wish you all happiness. We were children 
together. Your pleasures and your sorrows 
will always be mine! So you danced with a 
Royal Highness!” she continued, gayly. ‘ Ah. 
Rita, I smile, yet the tears lie close to my eyes. 
Who would have thought it years ago? ou 
will soon be Lady Lisle! Surely no life ever had 
stranger vicissitudes than yours!” 

“No,” said Rita; “it is like one of the fairy 
tales you used to admire so greatly, Daisy, 
my head aches, and I am very tired. Tell Mrs. 

yverne I am going to rest this morning, and 
rg let any one come near me till I ring my 
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CHAPTER XXL. 
DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 


Ir was a cleverly-worded reply that Rita 
composed in answer to Ralph Kshton's letter. 
There was not one word which could in an 
way compromise her. She said nothing of wel- 
come, nothing of love—she never named con- 
stancy; but she pa to his generosity. 
“She was surrounded with difficulties,” G) 
said; ‘‘would he be generous and wait—not 
press for an interview that would cause her to 
run the serious risk of displeasing her newly- 
found friends and relatives!” She said nothi 
of the distance between them, but every wo: 
betrayed how great she felt it to be. 

The letter written, she would not intrust it to 
any one. With her own hands she carried it to 
the nearest post-office, wishing, as she did so, that 
A might be the last she was ever to write to 


im. 

Mrs. Wyverne came to her dressing-room, al- 
most immediately afterward, 

“Daisy tells me you are better, my dear, and 
that you*have been out. I want speak to 
you bees seriously; can you spare me a few 
minutes?” 

“My time is all at your service,” she replied ; 
and the elder lady sat down upon the luxurious 
little couch. 

“Your wedding is to take placo in the au- 
tumn,” said Mrs. Wyverne. ‘“‘I assure you 
my dear, the time is short enough for all tha 
we have to do. Lady ond “has been here 
this morning, and she tells me that Messrs, 
Storr and Mortimer’ have some magnificent 
pearls and rubies. She says they are more su- 
en than anything she ever saw. I have been 

hinking that as I intend to give you jewelry, 

we cannot do better than drive there at once, 
and if they please you, you can select what 
you will; you must choose your own design 
for the setting. Have you any engagement 
which will prevent you from going with me?” 

“None,” she replied, gently; but Mrs. 
Wyverne wonde' why the utiful face 
looked so st ely white and sad. 

‘Daisy is going with us,” she continued. ‘I 
asked her purposely; she exquisite taste in 
all such matters. 8 iage will be round in 
ten minutes; will you hasten to dress?” 

The sun shone brightly, and the streets wero 
crowded with gayly-dressed ple; yet on 
Rita’s heart there seemed to linger a heavy 
weight of dread and presentiment. All plea- 
sure was spoiled by the miserable momory of 
Roe — d Daisy both 

. Wyverne an iy thought their 
com — aes and dull. a te 

, me e@ gorgeous jewe' out be- 
fore her; diamonds that looked like living jets 
of flame; red rubies glowing like hearts of fire, 
emeralds green and bright; opals with wondrous 
prerincn | tints; and pearls that glimmered and 

“A like dew-drops with the sun shining in 


At any other time, those eyes 
would have lighted up with att Lge : 
Now she glanced listlessly over them. While 
Mrs. Wyverne rubies and Daisy 
ng.cncpauted over the pearls, she was think- 
ing how could she get rid of Ralph Ashton. 

Rita,” said Mrs. Wyverne, suddenly, “you 


aisy knocked at the door, and would | 


seem very absent. What are you thinking 
about?” 

The question alarmed her, she must arouse 
herself, or they would suspect. With a strong 
force of her iron will, she drove back the haunt- 
ing fear, and applied herself to the task of 
choosing from among the magnificent gems be- 
fore her. 

Little they thought who watched the slender 
white fingers that touched the shining jewels, 
what deadly thoughts of hatred were passing 
through her heart. -Mrs. Wyverne gave her 
carte-blanche, and Rita selected rubies and 
pearls that a princess might have envied. She 
chose the most gorgeous settings; and Dais 
smiled as she thought how well'these rare jewels 
would become her sister’s queenly nae 

** You will have the finest jewels in London, 
Rita,” said Mrs. Wyverne, as they drove away. 
“And now, if eee have still time to spare, I 
should like to call upon Mr. Verne. I spoke to 
him last week about beginning your portrait, 
and he appointed to-day for an interview.” 

Rita looked up in silent wonder. Mrs. Wy- 
verne smiled. 

“T have said nothing to you about it,” she 
continued. ‘I want your picture as a surprise 
to Philip. Every Lady Lisle hangs in the great 
gallery; you have a double right to be there, as 
a daughter of one lord, and wife of another. I 
consider Mr. Ferne the finest artist in England. 
If you are willing, I should like him to com- 
mence your portrait at once.” 

“T can have no possible objection,” said Rita. 
‘On the contrary, I like Mr. Ferne’s pictures, 
and shall be much pleased to sit to him.” 

They found several visitors of rank and note 
at the studio. Lady Rolfe, with her asi 
fashionable daughter, the young Countess of 
Eversham; Sir Harry Hulme; and Captain 
Lionel Verne, the son of the bravest and finest 
officer in the English army. 

Rita saw at one glance how she had risen in 
po ular favor. Lady Eversham, the most fas- 

idious and exclusive of goa Na deige forward 
to address her. The gallant Captain impatient- 
ly awaited his turn; and Sir Harry Hulme was 
bi composing some original compliment. 

ey withdrew at length, after many protes- 
tations of delight at the unexpected meeting, 
and ceurenges from Lady Eversham that she 
should look forward with delight to the friend- 
ship of Miss Lisle. 

e artist, Mr. Ferne, had leisure then to 

ak. He listened to Mrs. Wyverne’s ideas 
about the picture; his keen, artistic Ak drink- 
ing in, as it were, the ificent beauty of 
Lisle, and the delicate loveliness of her sister. 

Seeing how much Mr. Ferne admired Daisy, 
Mrs. Wyverne introduced her to him. For the 
first time, Rita was slightly jealous. He seemed 
to pass her over, and concentrate his attention 
on the fair, spiritual face and tender eyes of her 
foster-sister. 

“And this young lady,” he said, turning to 
Mrs, Wyverne; ‘I hope she intends honoring 
LP phe Pela" ell ties sca), 

aisy ed—a rippling, music ug’ 
that Oe om Mr. Ferne. 

“No,” she said, payly. “T think that Fate 
never intended my to be hung side by side 
with the Ladies Lisle.” 

In after years, they both remembered those 
careless words. 

The time was arranged for the first sitting. 

“We must hurry home,” said Mrs. Wyverne, 
then; ‘‘there will be bevy. time to dress for 
dinner, and I expect Lord Lisle—not one word 
of the picture to him, remember; it will be a 


charming seat nie i 
Lord Lisle papa his beautiful fiancee looked 
ale and tired. He was kinder and more affec- 
ionate to her in his manner than he had been 
before. 

The evening gloaming had set in when dinner 
ended, and Lord Lisle joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room. Rita had drawn a uate easy- 
chair near the open window, through which the 
Summer breeze came ‘in ‘sweet with perfume. 
There was an expression of deep thought on her 
face; the brilliant, vivid coloring had grown 
strangely pale. Lord Lisle thought her more 
beautitul under thissoftened aspect than he had 
ever done before. 

Why did she look s6 sad and thoughtful—his 
uncle’s darling child? Could it be that she had 
noticed the coldness of his love? The young 
man’s —s heart smote him with a keen 
sense 0 
yey the woman who loved him so dearly should 
look unhappy. He resolved to drive that ex- 
pression from her face. Lord Lisle liked to do 
anything thoroughly, if he didit at all. No half- 
measures suited him. Honor and her own love 
bound him to this young girl, and he said to 
himself that he would trample all else under- 
foot, and make her happy. 

He went at once to her. 

“You danced too much last evening, Rita,” 
he said. ‘It is useless to = the fact—you 
— ees yourself to-day. Shall I to 

“You are very kind,” she said, gently. 
«Talk: to me; Thioald like that better.” 

Lord Lisle drew a little footstool near her, 
and gat at her feet. 
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pain. There could be no other reason | p) 


He talked to Rita as he had never done before 
—of a future when they should be together, 
sharing one home. He talked of his hopes and 
his plans—all he intended to do, and of all his 
hopes for her. 

She listened, and yielded to the charm. 
Something would happen. Ralph dare not per- 
secute her; he would withdraw his claim, and 
leave her in peace. For the time, she quieted 
her fears; and Lord Lisle, when he saw the 
smile return to her lips and the light to her 
eyes, thought how peor ys he had guessed the 
oo of her sadness, and how dearly she loved 

im. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE REPULSE. 


Tur post of the next morning brought another 
letter from Ralph. Mrs. Wyverne passed it to 
Rita. A dark, angry flush covered her face as 
she received it; the common blue enyelope— 
the rude style of address—the clumsy seal—all 
formed so great a contrast with the elegant let- 
ters that came with it. 

“That looks like a tradesman’s bill, Rita,” 
said Mrs, Wyverne, as she passed the envelope 
to her. 

She made some slight remark, then put the 
letter away. Had she dared, she would have 
torn it into shreds, and stamped upon the pieces; 
but fear compelled her to read what he had 
written. 

Her heart sickened at the passionate, loving 
words. ‘His own Rita,” he called her—‘ his 
wife that was to be. Yes, he would wait pa- 
tiently; but only for a short time. He must see 
her soon, and*hear from her own lips when she 
would become his wife.” 

It was well for Ralph Ashton that he did 
not see the bitter contempt on the face of the 
woman he loved. She trembled with an in- 
dignation; she hated herself for her folly in 
having ever given such a man power over her. 

‘<T must have been mad,” she cried. ‘“‘ Did I 
sell myself for a pair of diamond earrings, and 
the pleasure of hearing a few ay ae 

‘All that day she spent with Mrs. verne, 
ordering and selecting costly dresses of every 


description ; ing, in the whirl of business and 
gayety, to joreet sii fear, 

ever was bride or fiancee so magnificently 

ortioned. Wyverne seemed wish to 


y all the treasures of earth at the feet of her 
beautiful grandchild. Rita’s eyes ached with 
the glitter and sheen of all that was brilliant 
and rare. 

Could any one be so mad as to think that she 
would give up all this, to become the wife of a 
man she detested—give up the title she had set 
her heart upon—give up the ition she had 
longed for—and, more ; the man she 
loved? 

Yet she awaited na next step in fear. 
What would he do? Would he force his way 
into the house, and demand to see her? Would 
he call and ask for her? Would he write and 
insist upon a meeting? She knew not; she 
walked buindly, like one upon the edge of a pre- 
Bg who neither sees, nor cares to see, the 


The exhibition of the Royal Academy of that 
year was considered an un ly su 
one. The whole fashionable world went to see 
Mr. Ferne’s wonderful picture, ‘‘ Condemned.” 
People raved of its simple pathos; its grand ex- 
ecution; its tragical story. 

It was the picture of a young and beautiful 
girl alone in a prison-cell; a sunbeam coming in 
through the narrow grating touched her bowed 
head with its golden glory. There was a trag- 
ical history in the beautiful, despairing face. 
ceva hare = Lego or Ber ee had 

in the beau eyes now so aggard 

a wild; love that had yielded to jealousy, 
and led to crime. She did not look repentant 
or sorrowful, although the lifeblood of the man 
she had loved had stained her hand, ‘There was 
power and passion, capability of endeavor, all 
expressed in the delicate features. The white 
hands, heavily chained, were clasped together, 
— prayer. a 06 

was a grand picture; people looked at it, 
and left in silence, Strong oe does not 
always call forth words. There was nothing to 

be said about it; the story told itself. . 

Lord Lisle called one morning to ask Daisy 
and Rita to go with him to see the far-famed 
icture, 

“Pray, Jet us walk through the Park,” said 
Daisy. ‘I am quite tired of going everywhere 
in a carriage. , Rita, how the sun shines; 
the birds will be all singing, and the chestnut 
trees in flower. Let us walk.” 

“T am quite willing,” said Rita, indifferently. 
Provided she were with Philip, she cared for 
little else, ; 

‘You had better make a ravishing toilette,” 
continued Daisy, with a smile; and Rita agreed 
with her. It was the first time since the an- 
nouncement of their engagement that she had 
gome out with Lord Lisle, and she resolved to do 

onor to the occasion. : 

Philip thought he had never seen her looking 
so beautiful; all details of millinery were lost 


upon him. "He saw a radiant vision, clad im 
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rich, sweeping silk, with a cloud of lace falling 
artistically in all directions. The nog id head 
was covered with a little gem of a bonnet— 
white lace again. One crimson flower, glowing 
like the heart of a pomegranate, lay upon the 
massive coils of dark hair. 

Just as they entered the Park, Captain Darcy 
met them. 


begged permission to join the party. He at- 

tached himself to Rita’s side, and rd Lisle 

walked a little in advance with Daisy. 
“This is an unexpected happiness,” said Cap- 


tain Darcy to Rita. ‘1 am leaving England, 
and may not have another opportunity of say- 
ing farewell to you.” ees ae 

‘Leaving England?” said Rita, indifferently. 
“When, and why?” 

“In three days from now,” he replied, ‘I 
have exchanged into a regiment going to India. 
That is when; I wish I dare tell you why.” 

“You can if you will,” she said; interested 
by the handsome, melancholy face, and the sad, 
patient voice. 

“May I?” he asked. ‘And you promise not 
to be angry? Oh, let me tell “pe Miss Lisle; 
give me one kind word, and let me take it into 
exile with me! You cannot help being the most 
beautiful and noble of women,” he continued; 
‘and I cannot help loving you. Do not be an- 
gry, Miss Lisle; I loved you the first moment I 
saw you, and [ said to myself then that I would 
freely give my life to win one kind word from 
you. f cannot help loving you; but I am a 
man of honor, and a gentleman. They tell me 
you are going to marry Lord Lisle, and I bow 
to my fate. shall go far from you, where I 
may learn to forget the love that is at once the 
bane and the pride of my life.” 

“Tam sorry,” began Rita, gently; but he in- 
terrupted her. 

“Do not say that, Miss Lisle; do not let me 
think I have ever brought one sad thought to 
you. Believe me, looking upon you now for the 
last time, I say that I would rather love you, 
and love you in vain, than be happy with any 
other woman in the wide world.” 

He stopped abruptly, and Rita knew not what 
tosay. Once before she had heard words like 
these—words that had seemed to chime with 
the ye waves and the murmuring winds. 

‘**T ought not to have told you this,” he said; 
‘it would have been nobler and braver to have 
gone away, and have let my secret be buried 
with me. But you will give me one word to 
cheer my exile. I have light, warmth, and 
be iness with you; I go out into darkness and 
co iL Say something to me that I may remem- 
ber in the years to come.” 

‘*T say you are a noble man, Captain Darcy,” 
said Rita, gently. ‘I predict that there is hap- 
piness yet in store for you.” 

“No,” he replied. ‘I may find peace, but not 
happiness, Miss Lisle. There comes a thunder- 
cloud occasionally in the brightest summer sky. 
Life lies all smiling before you; but trouble may 
come. If ever it should—if ever you should 
need a friend with a strong arm and a true 
heart, will you promise to remember me? I 
would come from the uttermost ends of the 
world to serve you.” 

“IT will remember,” she said. And the time 
came when she would have given much for such 
aid as he could have afforded her. 

“*T shall go away happier,” he said; ‘I am 
glad I spoke to you, Miss Lisle.” 

He looked into the beautiful face upraised to 
his with a sweet smile. Suddenly, he saw it 
change; the brilliant color all faded; the white 
lips parted, and uttered a low cry. She laid 
one hand upon his arm. P 

‘‘ Hasten!” she said, in a voice he scarcely re- 
cognized—* hasten on!” 

She walked with rapid footsteps; it was with 
difficulty he kept pace with her. When they 
left the Park, and turned down the broad path, 
she relaxed her speed, and turned to him. Her 
face was still white, and her lips quivering. 

** What is it, Miss Lisle?’ he asked, anxiously; 
‘what has alarmed you?” 

‘A resemblance,” she said; “perhaps only a 
fancied one.” 

“Tf any one annoyed you,” he said, “TI 
would—” 

“What would you do?” she interrupted with 
a smile. ‘ 

“ Shoot him,” replied Captain Darey, ‘ with- 
out any remorse. : 

She Sooke almost wistfully at him. Ah! if 
some brave man like this would but espouse her 
cause, and free her from the wretched persecu- 
tion that blighted her life. If she could but tell 
him all, and ask him to free her from Ralph 
Ashton? But no, she could not share her miser- 
able secret—it must be kept at any price. 

Margaret Lisle committed many grave crimes 
during that morning. She had made, perhaps, 
the greatest mistake of her life. She had con- 
verted Ralph Ashton’s passionate love into 
fierce hate—she had changed a devoted lover 
into an implacable foe. t . 

Walking with Captain Darey, listening to the 
warm, eager words, she had, for the moment, 
forgotten all else save him. She was looking 
earnestly at him, when, suddenly steegs Wie 
Park, at some little distance, she saw h 
Ashton. Her quick eyes noted the dark, 


On hearing their destination, he | 
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handsome face Saba coarse and sunburnt— 
the vulgar, ill tting clothes—the large, un- 
gloved hands, and showy ring. Her heart sick- 
ened at the sight of him. She felt nothing but 
the most intense loathing and disgust. 

Suddenly, she perceived that he recognized 
her. She saw the start of surprise; the uncon- 
trollable joy that brightened his face; the quick, 
eager manner in which he hastened to meet her; 
the outstretched hand extended in greeting. 
For once self-control failed her; disgust over- 
came fear; she laid her hand br gn Captain 
Darcy’s arm, and turned indignantly away. 

- saw it all—the disgust, contempt, and 
fear that blanched her face; the hasty gesture 
of avoidance, the hurried manner in which she 
evaded and avoided him. At first, he was 
stunned, as with a heavy blow. The girl who 
had listened to him on the sea-shore; who had 
repeated that binding oath in the sun-lit garden 
at Queen’s Lynne; who had promised to be his 
wife when he should return and claim her; the 
girl for whom he had worked and toiled day 
and night, after nearly four years of absence, 
had coolly looked in his face, and passed him by 
with dislike and avoidance, 

For some minutes he could not realize it. The 
shock seemed to have paralyzed him. When he 
recovered, Rita had passed out of sight, and 
Ralph’s anger was something fearful to wit- 


ness, 

“So,” he said slowly to himself, ‘‘that is it! 
She sent me a few sugared words, thinking to 
put me off, meaning to deceive me! She passed 
me by! She was ashamed to speak to me be- 
fore that fine officer! She looked as though she 
hated me; and I—oh, heavens, I have loved her 
30! 


‘Was he ashamed of the sharp, stinging pain 
that rankled in his heart—of the hot tears that 
blinded his eyes like et rain? They changed 
him; love grew into fierce hate. Margaret Lisle 
committed that morning one of the most fatal 
errors in her erring life. 

There and then, before leaving the Park, 
Ralph meditated long, and formed the plans so 
fatal to the girl he loved. ¢ 

“You will not tell me what alarmed you, 
Miss Lisle?” said Captain Darcy yen 

‘*Tt was nothing,” she replied, ‘but a fancied 
resemblance to one I knew, and dreaded, years 
ago. I have quite recovered from my alarm. 
Let us speak of pleasanter things. ve ‘you 
seen this famous picture?” 

“No,” replied the captain. ‘And if you will 
pardon me, Miss Lisle, I will leave you here. 
will make my apologies to Lord Lisle. I ‘am 
not in the mood for looking at pictures.” 

“ As you will,” said Rita, gently, 

‘Say those words to me again, Miss Lisle; bid 
me God-speed on my journey.” 

For one half-moment she hesitated. Surely 
the lips so steeped in lies should not utter that 


name. 

““Good-by, Captain Darcy!” she said; ‘ God 
speed you. I shall always remember you.” 

He turned away, lest she should see the emo- 
tion on his face. 

‘*Going?” said Lord Lisle, ‘‘ Ah, you soldiers 
are very fickle; I thought you wanted to see the 
‘Condemned? Good-morning; I shall see you 
at the club this evening.” 

“Captain Darcy looks very melancholy, 
Rita,” said Daisy. ‘‘ Have you been cross, or 
proud, or inflexible?” 

“No,” said Rita, with a startled look; ‘‘T 
Daisy; that is the most I can 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BLUE ENVELOPE, 


Tury stood before the wondrous picture. 
Daisy’s sweet eyes filled with tears as she gazed 
upon the beautiful, despairing face, and the 
fini ed wrists. 


said Lord Lisle, gravely. 
“Love is at once the greatest good, and the 
greatest evil.” 


“Abuse of it may be an evil,” said Daisy. 
‘Love itself never could be anything but 


“Tt is not the master-passion of the world,” 
said Rita. ‘ Ambition is greater.” 
“Do not say the word,” exclaimed Lord 
Lisle. ‘I dislike ambition, and ambitious peo- 
le. Noword a to cot ne yon on i", 
of a young girl than that. col on 
siuph to love nothing to ambition.” i 
Those words haunted Rita. He could pardon 
much to love—nothing to ambition. Oh, if 
ever he discovered her secret, there would be 
no pity for her—nothing to plead on her be- 


That evening, as Rita, dressed with great 
magnificence and skill, descended the a 
staircase, a footman met her, carrying in his 
hand a silver salver, on which lay one of those 
blue envelopes she knew and detested. 

“Aman called with this before dinner, and 
desired me, Miss Lisle, to give it to you at 
once. 

Rita took the letter with a gesture of superb 
indifference; there was no time then to open it; 
the second dinner-bell had rung, and Mrs. 
verne had one of her grand dinner parties. 


have been passive. 
say for myself.” : 


“The old story,” 


Bee | 
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a it carefully in the Ma pean of her dress. 
o one who had seen her that night would have 
believed any secret care or trouble weighed 
upon her. She threw off the stately reserve 
that usually wrapped her like a mantle, No 
smile was so sweet and winning—no voice so 
musi¢al—no wit so keen—no satire so kindly as 
hers. Even Lord Lisle was charmed; ‘he lin- 
gered by her side, and when the little 
iaheg up, he touched her beautiful face with 

ps. 

“That is my he he now,” he said, gently. 
“Good-night, Rita, ou shall be proclaimed 
Queen of Hearts.” 


She laughed a low, sweet Jaugh—her heart 
beat high with triumph. He was beginning to 
love her as she wanted to be loved—as Captain 
Darcey loved her; poor Captain Darcy who'had” 
sailed that day for India, and who was never to 
look upon her face again! 

When she was alone in her own room, when 
her maid had taken away the brilliant jewels 
and the costly robes, Rita opened her letter, 
and read it. 

They were fierce, angry words, such as come 
from the lips of coarse, angry men. ‘She was 
his,” he said, ‘‘ before God and before man; his 
by a thousand ties—by virtue of an oath she 
dare not break—and he would claim ‘her. She 
had passed him by—ashamed of him, before her 
grand friends; but it was useless. She miust 
appoint the time and place for an interview, or 
he would call at the house, and force her to see 
him. He would wait no longer—she must pre- 
e to keep her promise, and become his wife. 

e could foree her to do so; and if she would 
see him, and hear all he had to say, she would 
see how he could compel her to keep her 
promise.” 

There was nothing much of love in the letter. 
He spoke chiefly of force, and as though he had 
some mysterious power over her. 

A arse ae and foreboding seized her as 
she read. ! could it be, after all, that evil 
brought its own punishment? Could it be that 
retribution had already begun? 

A thousand different plans suggested them- 
selves to her. She would have shown scant 
mercy to Ralph Ashton, had he been ‘in Ker 
power. All night, while others slept, she walked 
patna up and down that sumptuous @ 
ment; all night, while the stars shone, and the 
wind whistled amid the trees—while the flowers 
rested and drank eagerly of the glistening dew 
—she, fevered and worn, raging with impotent 
hatred, tried to form some ‘plan by which she 
could free herself from Ralph Ashton. 

She could only think of one thing—that was 
to temporize with him until she was married to 
Philip. Once Lady Lisle, she would defy the 
whole world. Nothing could change, alter, or 
undo that. Ralph might rage and fume; he 
might persecute and threaten; but if she were 
Philip’s wife, what would it matter? If Lord 
Lisle should know of this entanglement before- 
hand, with his keen sense of honor, she knew’he 
would never dream of marrying her; but, if he 
heard of it afterward, for is own sake ho 
would hush the matter and shield her. 

Once married, she had nothing tofear. If she 
could keep him at bay until then, all would be 
well. She must do again as she had done before 
—temporize with him. Ah! if she could go 
away—go to some quiet, out-of-the-way place, 
where would not find her until the time 
fixed for the wedding. 

To think, with her, was ever to act. When 
the early sunbeams peeped into her room, when 
the birds began their morning hynm, ‘and the 
flowers opened their bright eyes, Rita was seated 
at her little writing-table, composing, with all 
the skill at her command, a letter that should 
en Se eee 

e explained her ‘seemingly 

havior,” and assured him thhatiche was longing 

to see hi But would he wait? She was busily . 
engaged in removing all difficulties, Wouldihe, 

as he valued her love, wait one week? She 

would, in the meantime, arrange all for their 

meeting and introduction to her friends. He 

must write and tell her if he would consent. 

It was a clever letter. Pity that such powers 
should be so falsely series Every. word of it 
was carefully weighed. When Ralph Ashton 
read it, he smiled a bitter, sardonic smile. 

“She writes well,” he muttered. ‘*A week 
can make no difference. As I value her love, I 
so to it.” 

e wrote in reply, ‘I agree to your arrange- 
ment. I will wait a week; at the end of that 
time, if I do not hear from you, I shall call, and 
not leave the house until I have seen you.” 

The excitement, the fear and - — had 
proved too much for Rita’s strength. Daisy, 
going to her room one hour after Ralph’s an- 
swer had been received and destroyed, found 
her lying white and senseless upon the sofa. 
hed Sees cari any Daisy hastily 


Wyverne and her sister’s maid, Therese. 
When Rita opened her eyes, she found the three 
bending over her with startled faces. 


7 — oe child,” said Mrs. Wryverne, ‘what 
is it+—what is th tter? 

“T feel i,” real ied Rita,—“‘illand overdone, 
cae away—let me be somewhere quiet and 
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they bathed her hot brow in cool, fragrant 
water; and then retired, to hold an anxious 
consultation among themselves. 

They had noticed a great change in her; her 
spirits were unequal; there were times when 
both had seen a wearied, wan look on her face, 
and a shadow in her dark eyes. 
but one cause for it, and that was ill-health. 

Mrs. Wyverne thought the excitement of her 
presentation, the continued succession of gaye- 
ties, the whirl of pleasure, the never-ending pre- 
parations for her marriage, had, altogther, been 
too much for her. 

‘* In my opinion, Daisy,” said the elder lady, 
‘‘your sister will have a serious illness unless 
some steps are taken at once. I do not like 

“those dead faints; they show great weakness. 
I must speak to Lord Lisle.” 

But there was no need. Rita sent for Mrs. 
Wyverne, who found her lying pale and quiet, 
with a strange softening of her proud, haughty 


face. 

“Tam glad you are better, Rita,” said Mrs. 
Wyverne; ‘‘but I am uneasy about your 
health.” 


“Tt is of that I wish to speak to you,” replied 
Rita. ‘‘I have not complained—I dislike com- 
plaints; but I do not feel well; I have not been 
well for some time. I am tired, wearied, long- 
ing for rest.” 

‘And rest you shall have,” said Mrs. Wy- 
verne, whose heart was touched by the young 
girl’s sad face and plaintive voice. ‘‘ The best 
of the season is over now. We will go away for 
a time—you, Daisy, and myself—would you 
like that?” 

“ Better than anything in the world!” she 
cried, gratefully. ‘‘ How kind you are to me! 
Yes, I should like a few weeks of perfect rest 
and repose before my marriage—and the time 
draws very near.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wyverne; ‘the time draws 
very near, Where would you like to go? Lisle 
Court is all in a ferment.” 

* Let us go to some quiet spot,” said Rita; ‘a 
place unknown to the great world, where we 
can be quite alone.” 

**T know of a pretty little watering-place in 
Wales. I went there many years ago. It is 
twenty miles from Swansea. It is very quiet 
and retired, Would you like that?” 

‘“Very much,” she replied. ‘I cannot thank 
you, but, indeed, I am grateful. Will you 
promise me one thing more—promise that no 
one shall know where we are going except Lord 
Lisle? Do not allow it to be mentioned before 
the servants, or we shall have crowds of fashion- 
able friends invading our retreat. If you will 
promise me that, I shall soon be well.” 

She drew Mrs. Wyverne’s face down to her 
own, and kissed it. 

‘Tt shall be just as you say, my dear child,” 
said the elder lady; ‘‘even Therese shall not 
know where we are going until she has left the 
house. Lord Lisle can keep a secret; so can I. 
But what a strange, nervous fancy it is!” she 
continued, with a smile. ‘‘ However, if rest can 
restore you to health, you shall soon ‘be well.” 

Lord Lisle cordially approved of the plan. 
He had noticed some strange change in Rita, 
and thought the arrangement a very sensible 
one. Daisy was only too happy to leave gay, 
crowded London. 

Nor was Rita insincere. She was really ill, 
and worn out with the struggle. She wrote an- 
other letter to Ralph, telling him she was ill. 
and unable to leave her room. His reply did 
not tend to comfort her. ‘‘ Ill or well,” he said, 
‘she must see him at the end of the week.” 

The indisposition of the beautiful Miss Lisle 
was much deplored by the great world. She 
had grown so popular, no ball or fete was con- 
sidered complete without her. It was a sudden 
eclipse of the brightest star. Condolence and 
sympathy, in the shape of cards and letters, 
Leeroy: in upon her. Mrs. Wyverne was flat- 

red, Daisy amused, by the sensation. 

Her secret was well ept. No one knew any- 
thing of the intended journey. Her maid was 
told that Miss Lisle was going away for a few 


days’ rest_ and quiet. Mrs. erne humored 
every whim and caprice, as though Rita had 
been a sick child. 


Lord Lisle promised to join them soon, One 
fine morning, three days before the time ap- 
poe for seeing Ralph, the three ladies, at- 

mded by servants, left London for Sunbay, a 
quics retired spot on the southern shores of 

es. 


At the first view, Sunbay was desolate—a 
wide sweep of waters, and a clear, vast A 
Grand old hills sloped down to the shore. Every 
here and there, a pretty little villa peeped from 
among the trees. There was no town, no regu- 
lar streets—no place could be imagined more 


silent or unknown. It was hidden altogether 
» 


from the great noisy world, 

A nicely-furnished house was taken, and the 
ladies rea established therein. 

“Will this suit you, Rita?” inquired Mrs. 
Wyverne, anxiously. ‘ Nothing could be more 
tranquil or duller.” 

“T cannot tell you how grateful and pleasant 
the quiet is to me,” she replied. 


It was a luxury to sit still, and not tremble at | 


There could be | 
| She had never quite understood her foster-sister, 


They laid her to rest in a darkened room; | every ring of the bell or step upon the stairs; it 


was a luxury to walk out in the broad open day, 


and not fear to meet the man she dreaded at | D 
| small but magnificent rubies. 


every corner of the road. 


To Daisy it was all a mystery—she could not | 
understand so great a change in her sister Rita, | 


whose life was one longing for pleasure and ex- 
citement, to shun every one, and seek quiet. 


who was now more of a mystery than ever. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REPUDIATED. 


In a few days after their arrival, Rita began 
to recover herself. The panic of fear and dread 
that had seized her died away. All now seemed 
safe and secure. Once married, she had nothing 
to fear, and every day brought her marriage 
nearer, It was not likely Ralph would find her. 
No matter what any one said, she did not intend 
to leave Sunbay until a day or two previous to 
the one fixed for her marriage. 

She laughed triumphantly to herself. Yes, 
once more schemes and maneuvers had pros- 

»ered; once more fate had played into her 
nds, and just retribution was delayed. 


The color returned to her face, and the smiles | 


to her lips. 

“This rest is curing you, Rita,” said Mrs, 
Wyverne. ‘Lord Lisle will hardly know you.” 

“T do not feel the same,” she replied. al | 
think coming here has saved my life. 

Nothing happened to disturb her. From Lon- 
don and from Lisle Court, daily, letters told 
how nearly everything was prepared for Miss 
Lisle’s marriage. The magnificent jewels were 
on view at Messrs. Storr and Mortimer’s; the 
carriages were to be seen at Hewson’s; the 
trousseau, one of the most exquisite and elabor- 
ate ever prepared, was in the hands of Madame 
Cerise, 

At Lisle Court, all the more modern rooms 
had been refurnished in the most recherche and 
luxurious style. From ‘rosy morn until dewy 
eve,” Rita heard of nothing but the grandeur 
and luxury prepared for her. 

The aula das was fixed for the 13th of Au- 

, and it was now the 2d. Lord Lisle wrote 
to say that if Rita felt quite recovered, and 
Mrs. Wyverne would receive him, he should 
like to spend a few days at Sunbay. 

She could not allege any excuse, neither did 
she wish to do so. Her marriage would give 
her the title and position she had longed for; 
but she valued, even above that, the love of the 
man she was going to marry. 

She wrote a few lines to Lord Lisle—a few 
loving words, such as she had never used to 
him before,—saying how pleased she would be 
to see him. Years afterward, Lord Lisle read 


those words, and wondered at the love of that | 


ambitious heart for him. 

When he arrived at Sunbay, Mrs. Wyverne 

was in the house alone. Rita and Daisy had 
‘one out for a ramble on the cliffs, she said, and 
e had better join them. 

“Philip,” said considerate Mrs. Wyverne, 
“will you tell Daisy I want her to write some 
little notes for me, if she will return home at 
once. 

Lord Lisle promised to deliver the message. 
In the far distance he saw the two girls sitting 
on the hight of a tall white cliff. rd Lisle 
never forgot the picture. The two faces—so 


beautiful, yet so unlike—standing out in bold | 


relief against the clear blue sky, the purple 
heather spreading around them, and the waves 
breaking at their feet. 

He was true, Even then he would not look at 
the fair, spiritual face, and the golden head, 
that drooped iil as Daisy segs sight of 

Ww: 


him. He only looked at Rita ose nee 
was hightened by the bright blush that wel- 
comed fin 


After a few words of greeting, Lord Lisle de- 
livered his me: , and Daisy turned away 
with a smile. As the house was almost in sight, 
he did not offer to accompany her, but sat down 
in the purple heather, by Rita’s side. 

“T need not ask if you are better,” he said, 
gallantly; ‘‘ you never looked so well. I imagine 
your illness was a complete over-dose of pleas- 
ure, Rita. I am amazed when I think of all the 
toil you fashionable ladies undergo.” 

She made some laughing reply ; and then the: 
sat for some minutes in silence, the sunny, smil- 
ing sea breaking with a musical murmur at 
their feet. The measure of her content was 
full. She was safe; and the man she loved bet- 
ter than all the world besides sat by her side. 
When Lord Lisle ke again, his voice had 
changed—there was deep emotion in every tone. 

“Rita,” he said, producing a small morocco 
case, “there was one strange omission at the 
time of our betrothal. I gave you no ring; I 
have brought you one now; may I place it upon 
your finger, and will you promise me never to 
remove it?” 

He never forgot the love that shone in her 
dark eyes as she raised them to his face. % 

“‘T will never remove it, Philip,” she said 
gently. ‘‘ While you live in my heart, that 
ring shall remain upon my hand.’ ; 

She gave a little ery of pleasure and surprise 
when he opened the case, and took from it one 


of the prettiest and most costly rings she had 
ever seen. It was of pure pale gold; one large 
diamond of the first water was surrounded by 


“Do you like it?” he asked gently. 
“More than any jewel I have,” she replied. 
He took the firm white hand into his own, 


| and placed the ring on her finger. 


‘“You will never part with it?” he said. 
~“ Never; neither in life nor in death!” she 
answered, 

He kissed the jeweled hand. 

“Suppose I am very presumptuous,” he said, 
“and ask for a reward; shall you be very 
angry? 

For the first time in her life, she raised her 
face to his, and he touched her lovely, blushing 
cheek: with his lips. 

‘Neither in life or in death,” he heard her 
murmur; but he had no clue to her thoughts. 

So they sat through the long, bright summer 
hours, talking happily of the future that lay 
unruftied as the summer sea before them, Lord 
Lisle saw that Rita’s eyes never once quitted 
the ring. She watched the diamond sparklin 
and gleaming in the sun. He was touche 
more than he cared to own by the expression of 
her face. 


Suddenly, he looked at his watch. ‘I must 


write to London,” he said. ‘‘I promised not 
to forget. Will you return to the house, Rita 
or shall I come back for you—what ‘would 


you like best?” 

“T have my book with me,” she replied. 
‘““The cliff is far more pleasant than the house, 
this warm day. When you have finished your 
letter, come back for me, if you will.” 

_ Her +? followed him until he passed out of 
sight then they wandered to the ring. 

She opened her book, but never r one word. 

“How kind he is,” she said to herself; ‘show 
noble, how unlike other men! Ah! I wish— 
how I wish I could have won him, and have 
won all that is now mine, without evil or wrong! 
I detest wrong when I look at him.” 

A strong hand was laid upon her shoulder; a 
hot, fierce grasp held her hands. 

“‘T have found you!” hissed a low voice into 
her ear. ‘‘ There is no spot upon earth where 
you could hide from me!” 

She started to her feet with a cry of more 
than mortal agony, and stood confronting Ralph 
Ashton. 

“T have found you!” he said again, with a 
sneering laugh. ‘‘ You weak, pitiful coward, 
do you think you can ever deceive me?’ Ah, 
me!—the wild anguish of that face! 

“ Ralph!” she said, at length, in a low, hoarse 
voice; “have you no pity?” 

‘*No,” he replied; ‘‘none. I have come to 
claim my wife, and i will have her!” 

“ But,” she interrupted, faintly, ‘‘all that is 
changed now. Were I still Margaret Rivers, 
such a thing might be possible. You can see as 
well as myself the impassable distance between 
you and Miss Lisle.” 

“There is no distance between. us,” he said, 
with a mocking laugh. ‘“‘ Rita,” he continued, 
passionately, ‘‘how can you think circum- 
stances can change such love as mine? Had 
fortune come to me instead of you, I should 


have laid it at your feet—crowned you with it 
—noti spurned and despised you. words are 
useless. I am here to claim your promise. 


Will you be my wife?” 

Face to face with the danger so long dreaded, 
her courage rose. 

‘“No,” she said, ‘‘never! Ralph, I do not 
want to quarrel with you, but you must see 
yourself I could never be your wife.” 

“Ts that fair-haired aristocrat who sat here 
yout lover?” he asked, fiercely. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘he is my lover—Lord 
Lisle—and I have promise to marry him, There 
is some one to take my part, and punish you if 


| you persecute me.” 


He recoiled from her words. ‘‘ Good heavens!” 
he cried; ‘‘how heartless women are! Four 
years ago, you said you loved me—you gave 
me sweet words, sweet kisses—your head was 
penne on my breast—you swore you would 

my wife! You took my heart from me, and 
held it in your hands! Now, you fling it back 
to me, and talk of ‘ punishing’ me for that very 
love you once returned!” 


“Hush!” she said, with a gesture of queenly 


dignity. “Do not remind me of my past folly 
—I regret it.” ! 

& ci ! he eried. “Oh, Rita! is it for this 
I have toiled these years; is this the welcome 


‘ou give me? Do you remember that night be- 
ore I left youin the garden, at Queen’s Lynne?” 
‘‘ Hush!” she said again, imperiously. ‘I 
will not be reminded of those times; they are 
nothing tome. Surely, Ralph,” she continued, 
more gently, “You must see everything is 
changed. Ishould lose all my friends, my for- 
tune, my position, everything I value most, if I 
became your wife.” 
“So your new name, your new friends, your 
wealth and grandeur, are the real barrier be- 
tween us? I can remove them, Rita!” he said, 


dogeadty: 
look of startled fear broke the proud calm 
of her face. 

“Once, and for the last time,” he said, ** will 
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you keep your promise to me, and be my wife? 
Answer me!” 

‘* Never!” she replied; ‘‘ come what may.” 

His face grew livid with anger. 

‘* Without doubt,” he said, ‘‘ you love the fair- 
haired stripling who has supplanted me?” 

‘“You may as well know the truth,” she said, 
recklessly ; ‘I do love him!” 

‘Then go to him,” he said, hoarsely; ‘‘ go and 
tell him you are a living lie—a false, mean trait- 
ress! 
birthright—that you are Margaret Rivers, and 
no more Lord Lisle’s daughter thanI am! Tell 
him that, and, in his turn, he will spurn you!” 

He stopped in the midst of his burning torrent 


of words, frightened at the white despair that | 


came into her face. 

‘What do you mean?” she asked. ‘‘ What can 
you know of me?” 

“T know all your pretty plot from beginning 
to end,” he retorted; ‘‘ and f should never have 


spoiled it had you been true tome. Even now, 


Tell him you have stolen a name and a | 


| the sun. 


will keep your secret if you will be my wife.” | 


She waved him from her with a superb dis- 
dain that infuriated him. 
“Tell me,” she said; ‘‘ what do you mean?” 


He seemed to take a pleasure in looking upon | 


her agonized face. 


“T shall be obliged—much against your will— | 


to revert to those past times that no longer be- 

long to you,” he said, mockingly; ‘‘ to that very 

evening, indeed, when I bade you farewell, and 

Nee took the oath that has so easily been bro- 
en. 

‘*Go on!” she said, hoarsely, as he paused. 

“T asked you for a keepsake, and you gave 
me an old book. Neither you or I knew what 
was fastened in it.” 

“What!” she gasped. 
Ralph.” 

“Spare you, as I have been spared,” he re- 
torted. “1 will tell you what was in it: proof 
of the lie you have told and acted—proofs that 
the golden-haired girl you have cheated and be- 
trayed is the rightful daughter of Lord Lisle!” 

er face could grow no whiter; its pallor was 
dreadful to witness—the quivering Eps could 
utter no words. 

‘‘T will show you,” he continued. ‘Stand 
where you are. I would rather trust to a tiger 
than to a false woman. See! Do you remem- 
ber the book?” 

He took from his pocket the volume she had 
so carelessly given him that fatal evening. He 
opened it, and showed her some folded papers 
lying between the leaves. 

“T did not find these until I was far from 
England,” he said—‘‘far out on the deep seas. 
[ little thought then what I held in my hands. 
Draw nearer, that you may see.” 


“Do not torture me, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE TYRANT LOVER. 


THE unhappy girl made one step toward him, 
her eyes riveted on the papers he held. 

_ See,” eried Ralph Ashton, mockingly ; ‘‘ this 
is the first proof of your lie.” 

He held toward her a portrait, the pictured 
face of a little child—a sweet, spiritual face, 
with tender eyes and sensitive lips; golden curls 
ran over her little head. Underneath the por- 
trait was written, in a clear, legible hand, some- 
what faded; 

“ The portrait of my dear little Daisy, given 
to Susan Rivers by ye sincere and grateful 
friend, MARGARET.’ 

“There can be no doubt about this, I sup- 
pose?” said Ralph, sneeringly. ‘‘ This face of 
the child Daisy here is, as any one can see, the 
face of the young girl you call Susan Rivers’; 
daughter. ou do not resemble this portraits 
your hair never was golden, your eyes never 
blue. You are, tpt more beautiful; but, 
you never looked true and guileless, as this 
child does. Ihave yet another proof. Here is 
a letter written by Lord Lisle’s wife, just be- 
fore she set sail, it seems, for India, Listen. She 


says: 

“*T send my darling’s portrait; it is just like 
her. May she grow up fair and innocent as she 
is now. Call her Daisy, nurse, to distinguish 
her from your own little Rita—the pretty dark- 
haired child, who will be a sister to my darling. 
Do not let her forget me. When you take her 
in your arms, tell her how I loved her—how I 
used to kiss her golden curls. I have one 
with me.’ 

“There is more of it,” continued Ralph, ‘but 
you have heard enough. The sip fair- 
faced child called Daisy, whose portrait hold 
here, is Lord Lisle’s daughter. You can sooner 
deny the sun that shines in the heavens, or the 
sea that rolls at your feet, than that.” 

“T do deny it,” she said, boldly. ‘* You may 
do your worst. I deny it all.” : 

‘““You are clever at plots and plans,” he said; 
“others are skillful as you. You roused a de- 
mon when you insulted me. I have been to 
Deepdale. I did not betray Phe Rita; but 
those are living there who still remember the 
beautiful dark-eyed child of Susan Rivers—who 
remember the strange lady coming and bring- 
ing the little Daisy with her. There are plenty 
who would swear to your identity—and to hers. 


She clasped her hands with a low ery, and he 


but, remember, surely as you court inquiry, so 


' surely is your cause lost. The evidence I hold 
| here is too strong; the evidence that can be ob- 


tained in Deepdale is stronger still. “You will 
have no chance. You will lose the name, the 
rank, the position, the fortune you have won— 
ah, and you will lose that fine lover of yours! 
Men of that stamp do not wed cheats and liars. 
How long would his love survive the knowledge 
of what you have done?” 

Not one moment—she knew it; and the truth 
of his words struck her like a sharp sword. The 
ring he had given her gleamed and glistened in 
She laid her lips upon it, with a pas- 
sionate ery. 

“Now, Rita,” said Ralph, be rn 
‘you see you are-utterly and completely in my 

power. Let us make terms. I do not wish to 
9 hard upon you. I will keep your secret, and 
you shall keep your home and station, if you 
will marry me.” 

She made no answer, and he continued, 
eagerly. 

“Tt will not be difficult to tell this Lord Lisle 
that I was your own true love years ago, and 
that 1 have returned from sea. Tell him you 
care most for me, and want your freedom. He 
will give it to you. Wecan be married then. 
You are rich enough. The late Lord Lisle left 
you plenty. We can live upon it. If you re- 
fuse to do this—nay, do not turn from me—I 
will go first to your lover, then to the true Miss 
Lisle, and tell the story of your shame and 
crime to both. I will make all England ring 
with your story. I will make your name a by- 
word and a mockery to all those who have flat- 
tered and praised you. ‘The would-be Miss 
Lisle’ shall figure in police-reports and in the 
prison-cell.” 

He stopped, exhausted by his own violence. 
There came no cry from her pale lips. She 
crouched upon the ground, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

“You may think yourself well off,” he said, 
“if no worse punishment than marrying me 
come to you, fam no saint. I would do much 


to win gold and fortune, but I could not have 
betrayed the me and the dead, as you have 
done. Let me tell you, in all your insolent 


pride of beauty, passionately as I love you, 
there are times when I recoil in dismay and 
loathing at the thought of what you are.” 

She could sink no lower, when he who had 
looked upon her as a goddess and a queen dared 
to say this. 

She raised her ere face to the smil- 
ing summer sky. Alas, that crime and evil 
should have marred such beauty! 

“Ralph,” she said, gently, ‘‘do not deal so 
hardly with me. You have brought me low; 
have you no mercy for me—no pity? I cannot 
marry you; I love Lord Lisle.” 

“You can make your choice of the two evils,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘I swear not to alter one 
word of what I have said!” 

“Have pity on me, Ralph!” she moaned. But 
there was no relenting in his dark, handsome 
face. He over her, as she knelt in the 
purple heather at his feet, and she saw all plead- 
ing was lost upon him. 

“Give me time, at least?’ she said. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘“‘you may have time. 
You want to contrive more plans and scheme 
but you cannot, You are in my power. Iw: 
give you time, but I will not lose sight of you.” 

‘““We leave here soon,” she cried; and the an- 
guish of her voice almost touched him. 

“Teave when you will,” he said; “TI shall 
follow. You may take another week to think 
of your answer, if you like; but you will not 
play me false again, for I shall not lose sight of 
you. Tell me where and when to meet you; I 
will be there.” 

‘We are going to Lisle Court on Thursday,” 
she said. «Meet me early on Saturday morn- 
ing, at seven o’clock, in the park. ‘You shall 
have my answer then.” 

‘*T know, beforehand, what it will be, my 

roud, dainty beauty,” he said. ‘‘ You will be 

Mra, hh Ashton, and keep your ill-gotten 
wealth. ou will be my wife, as you swore 
to be!” 


He bent over her, as though to kiss her face, 
as Philip had done so short a time before. She 
turned from him with a ery of disgust. 

“You shall pay for that!” he said, fiercely. 
‘*Some people would not care to kiss such lying 
lips!” 

THe left her abruptly, going with quick foot- 
steps down the cliff. 

“T have humbled her,” he said, with a sneer; 
‘she will never pass me by again. Poor Rita! 
I wish it had been different.” 

He was tice and she stood alone in her 
anguish and shame, alone in her misery; life all 
wretched—her hopes all blighted. 

“The hour was cursed,” she said, ‘when I 
took evil for my good.” 

Philip’s ring was shining upon her finger; his 
words still sounded in her ears; his caressing 
touch was still warm upon her face, and she 
would never hear loving words from him again, 
He must either loathe her as a traitress and 
most wicked peg of trust, or he must look 
coldly upon her, 


| continued: ‘‘ You may brave me and defy me; that coarse, savage man to him, Do as she 


would, Philip was lost to her. 

From the chaos of thought that surged 
through her brain, that idea was the only one 
that came clearly to her. Philip was lost to her. 
The words seemed to be all round her in letters 
of flame; the sunny sky seemed falling into the 
SE i sea. A red mist came before her eyes, 
and blinded them. Without cry or sound, she 
fell as one dead, among the purple heather and 
fragrant grass. a 

Lord Lisle finished his letter, and then started 
out once more to fetch Rita. Mrs. Wyverne 
met him as he was crossing the hall. 

“You will have to use a little more expedi- 
tion over this walk than you did over the first 
one,” she said, smilingly; ‘‘we keep primitive 
_ here, Philip. Dinner will be ready at 
five. 

He made some light, laughing reply, and 
hastened on to the cliff. Did his eyes deceive 
him, or was it only fancy? Lord Lisle felt sure 
that he saw a man rush hastily from Rita’s side; 
a dark, handsome man, who walked hastil 

ast him, with an angry, heated look upon his 

‘ace. 

He reached the top of the cliff. He had left 
Rita, not more than an hour since, bright, beau- 
tiful, full of hope and love, the diamond in her 
ring no brighter than the light in her eyes. He 
found her, white and senseless as one stricken 
with death, lying crushed and helpless arn 
the purple heather. In one moment he h 
raised her, and pillowed her head on his breast. 

“Rita, my darling!” he cried, ‘‘ what is the 
matter?” 

He kissed the white face over and over again; 
it seemed to him, then, that she was like some 
dying, See child. 

The dark eyes opened slowly. Ah, me! the 
world of unutterable woe in their shadowed 
depths! 

‘ Rita,” said Lord Lisle, “ thank heaven, you 
are better! You frightened me. What is the 
matter—what made you ill?” 

She made no reply, but turned from the kind- 
ly, honest face bent over her. _ 

**Have you been alarmed?” he asked, eagerly. 
ea ‘thong I saw some great, rough man rush- 
ing mort Have you been annoyed in any 
wa 

“No,” she said, in a low, quiet voice; ‘‘T have 
been too long in the sun—it has made me 
faint.” 

“But Mrs. Wyverne told moe you were quite 
strong again,” said Lord Lisle, anxiously. 

She looked so weary and distressed, that he 
was at a loss what to think or say. 

*“*T am sure something has happened, Rita,” 
persisted Lord Lisle; “a little warm, pleasant 
sunshine could never affect you in this way. 
Has that man annoyed you, and you do not like 
to say so? I feel certain that I saw him speak- 
ing to you.” 

‘You are mistaken,” she said, wearily. ‘‘ Oh, 
Philip! do not tease me. I am tired; take me 
home.” . 

He said no more, but a shadow fell over his 
bright, handsome face: he felt something like 
constraint and Sar creep into his heart. 

“Philip,” said Rita, “say nothing to Mrs. 
Wyverne and Daisy; they tease me, and make 
themselves unhappy when I am ill.” 

‘So you never tell them, and let them think 
ou are growing strong?’ he said, ‘TI shall 
ave to take care of you myself. I shall stay 

here to-morrow, and take you to Lisle Court 
myself.” 

‘When Rita came down to dinner, there was 
but little trace of her illness, Jéwels and dress 
hid the anxious, trembling heart. Still, Mrs. 
Wyverne would make what Daisy called a sen- 
sation. After dinner, she forced Rita to rest 
upon the little couch Philip placed near the open. 
window. 

He may read to you,” she said; ‘ but 
you must be quiet.” 

Daisy played while the sun set over the rip- 
pling sea; and the birds sung their evenin 

hymns; and Philip talked to the unhappy gitl, 
whose quivering lips could hardly smile. 

“You are better, now,” he said, looking anx- 
iously into her face. ‘ Ah, Rita! you must be 
more careful; you are not strong, For my 
sake, you must take care of yourself,” _ 4 

She could have cried aloud with the intensity 
of the pain his words caused her, and he could 
not avoid remarking the strange expression of 
her features. 

‘““Are you not happy, Rita?” he asked, bend- 
ing over her. ‘Does it pain you to think that 
your life will all be passed with me? Do you 
not love me, that you look so sad when I speak 
of our future?” ‘ ap 

“Tove you!” she said, raising her dark eyes 
to his. ‘Yes, Philip; I love you so dearly—so 
well, that I wish I could die now, with your 
face looking kindly upon me, and your voice 
sounding in my ear!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FINAL RESOLVE. 


THE sun shone clear and bright in the midday 
heavens when the travelers reached Lisle Court. 


lieving that she preferred | Never had the grand old building looked to 
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greater advantage, Never had the woods and 
pleasure-grounds looked so fair. 

The birds sung gayly in the heart of the deep 
woods; the summer air thrilled with their melo- 
dy; brilliant flowers shone from the midst of 
green foliage. There were not many fairer or 
more brilliant ae in England than Lisle 
Court as it looked that bright morning in Au- 


t. 

ls was Mrs, Wyverne’s wish that the wed- 
ding should take place there. Lord Lisle, too, 
was pleased with the idea, The preparations 
for the marriage had been carried on with 
magnificent disregard of expense. Rita’s heart 
beat high with gratified vanity. Ah, if she 
could have but thrown the black shadow that 
haunted her into the background! If she could 
but for one moment have forgotten Ralph Ash- 
ton, and felt safe! 

Never had the splendor of this grand old home 
of the Lisles been so dear toher. ‘The sumptuous 
furniture, the costly pictures, the wonderful 
array of gold and silver plate, the numerous 
servants, the comfort and luxury that pervaded 
the whole establishment—and all this, but for 
Ralph Ashton, might be hers! 

But, for him, she, next week, might be en- 
throned mistress and queen—she would be Lady 
Lisle—every hope desire of her heart grati- 
fied—but for him! 

As she looked with wistful eyes upon the 
luxuries around her, a deep, deadly hatred rose 
inher heart against him who would fain deprive 
her of all. She said to herself that she would 
rather die a thousand deaths than be his wife. 
He should never triumph over her. She had 
found but little time for thinking what her 
answer would be. She must decide that night. 

Lord Lisle had intended toremain for an hour 
or two at the Court, then hasten on to London, 
where a multiplicity of business awaited him. 
Mrs. Wyverne pressed him to remain for that 
one night, and he consented to do so, 

The wedding so long talked of was to take 
place in the following week. All preparations 
and arrangements been made for the recep- 


tion of the young ladies who were to officiate as | 


bridesmaids, and the brilliant company of guests 
invited for the occasion. 

Lisle Court was ina ferment. French cooks, 
direct from Paris, had been engaged for the 
occasion; the whole country-side was aroused 
and interested; and people talked of nothing 


‘‘We shall have one quiet evening,” said 
Daisy, after dinner, ‘“‘and even that we ought 
to be properly grateful for. I am overwhelmed 
when I think of all the smiling and talking that 
lies before. us.” 

It might have been a happy evening but for 
the white, wearied face o} ita, Lord Lisle 
looked at her in amaze. When she spoke, he 
detected a ring of pain in her voice that, aston- 
ished him. He saw her lips quiver when she 
tried to smile, and her hands clasped tightly 
when the future, or her marriage, was alluded 
to. 


She did not look like the happy bride whose 
every wish was gratified. Pale and sad, witha 
deep shadow in her dark eyes, what had come 
over her? Lord Lisle was both grieved and 
anxious. 

Rita had gone to the large window that looked 
into the pretty pleasure-garden. A large foun- 
tain played in the midst of blooming flowors. 
Blossoms of every hue and shade were there. 
The western sunbeams lingered over them. She 
watched the bees and butterflies roaming from 
leaf to leaf. She watched the tall trees i 
their stately in the evening breeze. She 
watched the smiling heavens, the rippling wa- 
ters, and the setting sun, with despair more 
bitter than death in her heart. ; 

“Next week,” she thought, “ all this would be 
mine, but for him!” 

She clenched her white fingers, at the words 
“but for him.” If he were but dead—no mat- 
ter how he died, provided that she were free. 

She started, uttering a low cry, when Lord 
tae? suddenly stood by her side, and spoke to 

er. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening,” he said; ‘‘are 
you looking at the flowers, Rita? I must tell 

ennings you admire them. He always con- 
siders this especial piece of ground his chef- 
@eewvre.” 

She made noreply. The sense of his words 
had not reached her, Through the tortured 
heart and brain one idea ran. She must give 
her answer to-morrow. What should that an- 
swer be? : 

“Rita,” said Lord Lisle, gently, ‘‘ despite 
your feverish attempts at gayety, you seem 
very unhappy. What is it? Have you any 
trouble? If so, share it with me. Let there be 
no secret between us, If you have any sorrow 
or trial, tell it to me, Sey know I am your 
best friend.” 

He looked so noble, so strong and true, that 
she longed to kneel at his feet, and tell him all. 
Better to meet judgment from him than from 
Ralph Ashton. - The impulse was strong upon 
her, but she resisted it, resolving to fight to the 
very last, and in that resolve sealing her own 


“Ts there anything,” continued Lord Lisle, 


gravely, ‘‘in the arrangements made that does 
not please you? Have you any wish ungrati- 
fied?—any desire unfulfilled?” 

“None!” she replied, drearily. ‘If I com- 
Pisin of anything, it would surely be too much 

ness. 

“Then you are low-spirited and depressed!” 
said Philip, taking her hand. ‘Ah, Rita, you 
have no faith! Your future is not an unknown 
land, but a sunny, smiling path! I can see no 
trouble for you; you only want rousing and 
cheering!” 

Something like a low moan came from her 
lips. He bent over, and kissed her sad face 
more lovingly than he had ever done before. 
In after years he was pleased to remember that. 
He never forgot the anguish in her features, as 
she laid her head passively against his shoulder. 

“Tf I might only die now!” she murmured; 
and he saw that her dark eyes were wet with 
tears. 

“Death and you will be strangers for many 
long years, I hope,” he said, believing she was 
po Nana and ill. 

ut he could not cheer her. She talked to 
him: there was no music in her yoice, How 
could she either smile or forget, when she knew 
that Ralph Ashton was keeping his stern watch 
near the walls of the house, and that early to- 
morrow morning she must give her answer 

She endured if until she could bear no more; 
her energy seemed to fail, her strength gave 


way. The hands Lord Lisle held in his own | 


were cold as marble. 

“T am very tired,” she said. “I must ask 
you to excuse me. It is your last night here. I 
am sorry to leave you so early.” 

“T can only hope rest may restore you,” said 
Lord Lisle. ‘‘ If you feel better in the morning, 
let me see you before I go.” 

How little he thought, as he looked on her 
beautiful face for the last time, what the morn- 
ing sun would see! 

. Wyverne would go with Rita. Daisy 
was left alone with Lord Lisle. 

He was troubled and unhappy for some time 

ast. It seemed to him that something more 

an ill-health affected Rita. In vain he tried 
to think what it could be. He had anticipated 
her delight and admiration at the changes and 
improvements that had taken place; her plea- 
sure at the numerous and costly pee rations 
made in her honor; but she had loo! indiffer- 
ently upon them all, and seemed to avoid the 
ay ject. She looked like anything but a happy 

ride. 

“Daisy,” said Lord Lisle, suddenly, “you 
will soon be my sister as well as Rita’s. Do you 
know, I am very anxious over her, I never saw 
any one so chi . She used to be all anima- 
tion, Now she looks as though life held no in- 
terest for her. Have you remarked it?” 

“Yes,” said Daisy. ‘Mrs. Wyverne was 
speaking to me about her last evening. It must 
be the reaction after all our gayety in London,” 

“T wish I could think so,” said hog “Tt 
appears to me that some secret weighs heavily 
pen. her mind. No physical illness could have 
changed her so. Has she any secrets, Daisy? 
Tam soon to be her husband; 1 ought to know 
them.” 

“What secret can she have?” asked Daisy, 
startled by his earnest manner. ‘‘I know of 
none. I know of nothing that can trouble her, 


| Lord Lisle,” 


“Tam quite puzzled by her manner,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* Why is she so silent, so abstracted, 
so unlike herself this evening? There is some 


myRery in it.” 
€ little dreamed how soon and how tragical- 
ly his question was to be answered, and the 
mystery solved. 

aisy tried to soothe him—to make him forget 
both irritation and anxiety; but thoughts that 
he could not put into words haunted Lord Lisle. 

‘““T will see her in the morning,” he said, ‘be- 
fore I go, and persuade her to trust in me. She 
en to me, and I must take care of 

er. 

Mrs. Wyverne thought she was doing a kind, 
motherly action in going with Rita to her room. 
She knew nothing of the imperative need for 
rest and thought. It seemed to Rita that she 
should never alone. Mrs. Wyverne would 
talk about her wedding; about the long train of 
bridesmaids, comprising some of the fairest and 
noblest girls in England; of the grand ceremo- 
nial and the brilliant company ;—all this, while 
Ralph Ashton stood outside the walls keeping 
watch upon her. 

She talked until the Neg 2 girl grew des- 
perate. It seemed to her that she must cry 
aloud. Mrs. Wyverne noticed the white, quiv- 
ering face. j 

‘‘T will leave you now, Rita,” she said, gent- 
ly; “Tam ing too much,” 

after years she was pleased to remember 
how she had turned back and kissed the young 
face so white and worn. 
_ Daisy, too, could not rest until she had been 
in to see her sister. She threw her arms round 
her. The last words Rita ever heard from her 
roseate lips were a blessing and a heartfelt 
ha ; 

She was alone at last, and had time to think 
what should her answer be? 


Did ever hatred and love’ fight again as they 
fought that night in her heart? Did ever the 

ure stars shine down upon one so wretched? 

ook where she would, there was no hope. She 
was hemmed in with toils of her own making 
—caught in the fatal web she had woven rounc 
herself. If she refused Ralph Ashton and made 
him desperate, he would go straight to Lord 
Lisle, and tell him all, She knew that he could 
easily prove the truth of his story. Daisy’s 
likeness to the Lady Sybella Lisle was one proof 
in itself, 

What would happen then? Even if she were 
spared the prison cell, she would lose everything 
—name, position, rank, wealth, and Philip. She, 
who had reigned a haughty and brilliant queen, 
would be driven forth from the luxurious home 
that sheltered her, a penniless outcast, mocked, 
scorned, despised, and insulted by those who 
had flattered her—she, at whose feet the noblest 
in the land had offered their homage. 

She could never live and bear it; she could 
never endure the loss of all she had sinned so 
deeply to win. 

On the other hand, how could she renounce 
Philip and marry Ralph? What excuse could 
she offer for such a breach of faith? The world 
she had loved and served so well would disown 
her. With every preparation made—with 
guests invited, and the whole ceremony ar- 
ranged, how could she break off her engage- 
ment? Certainly not under the pretext of ‘“an 
old lover returned from sea.” How could she 

resent Ralph Ashton to a gentle, refined lady, 
ike Mrs, Wyverne? No one would tolerate him. 

True, if she did so, and married him, she 
would still have wealth; the fortune Lord Lisle 
left her was considerable; but it would be 
worse than useless—it would be poisoned by the 
continual presence of Ralph Ashton. 

She would never do it. She could never, after 
the training of these few years, associate with 
one like —_ Ashton. Never again! Life 
with him would be living death. 

No! fate must do its worst. She hated him 
with a deadly, rancorous hatred. She would 
rather suffer anything, she would rather die any 
death, than marry him. He should not trample 
upon her ruined hopes and prospects. From 
the wreck of her life he should not rise, rich 
and prosperous. Let him do his worst, she 
would not marry him. 

The pale glimmer of the stars had died away, 
and the gray morning light came into her room 
before she had made her final resolve. It was 
made at last; her answer was ready. She 
looked at her watch; it was then nearly four. 
She was to meet Ralph at seven. There was 
some little time to rest. 

A solemn hush and silence fell over her. Her 
answer was ready, and she could not foresee 
what it would rf her. 


Lorp Liste’s DAUGHTER will be concluded in 
Number Four, of the FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 
With this beautiful and most pleasing story of 
English Social, Home and Heart Life the reader 
has jive complete novels for forty cents! Con- 
sidering the First Ciass CHARACTER of these 
Novels, it is certainly the cheapest good reading 
ever presented the American reading public, and 
deserves the great success that has attended the 
several issues. A new serial will be started in 
Number Five. 


THREE GRACES. 


BY G. H, 


One summer morn, ere yet the sun 

Had slaked his thirst with sparkling dews, 
My love of Nature led me on, 

Midst silvan shades and violet mews, 


Beside a path where I had strayed. 
Around a crystal fountain, stoo 

Three Graces, beauteously arrayed, 
Three Types of heavenly sisterhood. 


I asked—without the will to move— 
Whence came ye, gracious trinity? 

“Our home's the realm where life is love! 
Our names, Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 


Tye sought through science, to discern 

Who makes these robes, that Nature wears; 
That recreative power to learn. 

Which beautifies each form she bears. 


Now can you tell me, gentle three, 
Why grasses grow from out the sod? 
Why blossoms cover bush and tree? 
Faith answered, ‘ Look above to God!” 


"Tis cause of sadness, to believe, 
That all this joyous life must fall 

Beneath bleak winds, and frosts which weave 
A somber mantle, shrouding all. 


Oh! is there not a brighter clime, 
Whose sun shall bring to life again, 


Beyond the blasts and frosts of time? 
ope spake, ‘‘ That clime you may attain,” 


Just then, an aged form appeared, 
With tott’ring steps, weak, travel-worn; 
A pilgrim weary, he had neared 
Tat bourne, whence none shall e’er return. 


With suppliant look, he sadly spoke, 
“Tm sick and sore! I've lost my way! 
I would your kindly aid invoke!” 
“This is my charge,” said Charity. 


No. 3. 


That “Lovely Lace.” 


BY MRS. BELLE WILSON STAPP. 


‘““HAvm you any engagement for this after- 
noon, Hart?” asked (cea little Mrs. Payne of 
her brother, Hart Riversdale, as he sat with 
her in her quiet boudoir one bright spring 
morning, looking over the newspapers and oc- 
canionally commenting aloud upon some of the 
leading articles. 

“Yes,” answered the gentleman, somewhat 
absently, ‘‘I promised to dine with the Sheltons 
at three o’clock, but I am at your service for 


_THAT “LOVELY 


several hours yet, my fair sister, if you have | 


any demands to make on my time,” 

“No, I was only going to ask if you wouldn’t 
drive out with me after awhile to make some 
calls, but I am so glad to know that you are 
going to dine at the Sheltons, they are such 
charming Se pe and I think Dora one of the 
loveliest girls [ ever knew.” 

“Miss Shelton is certainly very beautiful,” 
murmured Hart Riversdale, as a sudden vision 
of Dora Shelton’s fair, fresh face, smiling blue 
eyes and sunshiny hair, rose before him. 

“Yes, and more than that, Hart, I believe 
she has a sweet, amiable disposition, and is a 
true, tender woman,” responded Mrs, Payne, 
fervently. 

“JT wish you would marry Dora Shelton, 
Hart,” she said, after a slight hesitation, and 
with a half-frightened glance at her brother’s 
grave face. 

“T have been thinking of it, Nellie,” he re- 
plied, quietly, “and you speak as if you 
thought the lovely prize quite within my 
reach,” he continued, half smiling at the pleased 
surprise with which his sister Titened to his 
words. 

“Oh! Hart, I can scarcely believe m 


own 
ears,” she cried, delightedly. “I r 


y_and | 


truly think that Dora loves you, and I believe | 


you couldn’t help being happy with this dear, 
sweet girl for your wife.” 

“Sometimes I think so myself, Nellie, and 
almost begin to hope there may be brighter 
days in store for me. If I could only blot out 
all the bitter past—forget that I have loved be- 
fore, the weary wretchedness of the life I have 
lived so long, might, perhaps, terminate to- 
day,” and a flush of emotion rose to Hart 
Riversdale’s pale face as he spoke. 

“Oh! my, precious. brother,” said his sister, 
feelingly, ‘‘I do tell you this ceaseless grieving 
over the irretrievable past will ruin you, if in- 
dulged in much longer, mentally and physi- 
cally. If you would only resolve to lay all 
this aside now, let ‘the dead past bury its dead,’ 
and live once more in the future that is ready 
to blossom so brightly for you, you cannot know 
how much you would do for my happiness as 
well as your own.” 

, Nellie,” he said, gravely, after a long 
pause, “if I should ever ask Miss Shelton to be 
my hae I shall give her all m i 


y past history— 
shall tell her how I have ‘loved and lost,’ and 
tell her, too, that while I would tenderly cher- 
ish her and strive to make her happy, I could 


never lay at her feet all the wealth of affection 
T lavished on my darling Isabel. I must do this 
in justice to her, however painful the subject to 
me. 

Five years before the time at which our story 
opens, Hart Riversdale had gone to Europe, the 
happy affianced lover of panies. brown-eyed 
Isabel Everton, rejoicing in the blissful assur- 
ance that he should claim her as his bride imme- 
diately upon his return, one year from the day 
of starting. 

He went away buoyant with life and health 
and hope, and for six months, long, tender let- 
ters were regularly interchanged between him- 
self and his beloved Isabel, and then Hart 
Riversdale was suddenly seized with a virulent 
fever, contracted at a little German village 
where he had stop to rest and ruralize for 
awhile, and for a long time he lay fearfully, 
dangerously ill, raving with the wild delirium 
of fever, and when, at last, his young, robust 
constitution had triumphed over the disease, 
and he was able to sit up in bed and glance over 
the pile of mail that had accumulated duri 
his illness, he found, to his astonishment, bui 
one letter from Isabel. This, he perceived from 
the post-mark, had been mailed eight weeks be- 
fore. He hastily tore it open, and almost at a 
eet the brief contents burned themselves 

nto his brain. 

“Mr. RIveRSDALE: You will learn from the letters 
of your friends, as well as from the newspapers 
that must reach you by the same mail that carries 

his from me, the sad story that I dare not my- 
self attempt to write. 

“1 know that the loss of my father’s wealth would 

ve been nothing to you, aud that my poverty 
would only cause you to clasp me that much more 
oar to your noble, generous heart, but I feel, 
ey fs hat your high, proud spirit could never brook 
the thought of wedding a /e/o.’s daughter, and so I 
releas® you from your gngagemont to me, hoping 
that you may sometime find another who will be to 

ast, rts oars. Qver dated hope I might be in 
promise to us both, y FBO Wage sO Eutos Foy ane 


This was all; and over and over again Hart 


Riversdale read the words before his bewildered 
brain could fully fathom their terrible meaning. 

Then, sick at heart, he read the long letter 
from his sister Nellie, which gave him all the 
fearful history of old Mr, Everton’s ruin and 
disgrace; his failure in business, and his trial 
and conviction of felony. 

‘And now, my dear brother,” she wrote in 
conclusion, “ Isabel tells me that she too writes 


gagement to herself. 

“Of course I know just what the generous 
impulses of your grand nature would prompt 
you to say and do, but, I cannot think, if our 
proud father and mother were living now, that 
they would be willing for you to bring disgrace 
upon the Riversdale name by marrying the 
daughter of Robert Everton,” 

But these worldly-wise words of his sister 
only served to strengthen tenfold the purpose 
she had designed to weaken, and only caused. 
her brother to yearn that much the more eager- 
ly to gather his darling to his breast and shield 
her with his own strong arm from all this rude 
storm of sorrow and adversity that had fallen 
upon her. And even before the ee would 
give his consent and pronounce him able to tra- 
vel, Hart Riversdale started on his homeward 
journey. 

He reached his native city only to find old 
Mr, Everton dead, and. the family of the wretch- 
ed man gone, no one could say whither; and 
from that time Hart Riversdale had entered up- 
on a ceaseless search—traveling far and near, 
but never finding a trace of his lost Isabel; his 
grief rendered all the more bitter by the tortur- 
ing thought that she must have believed he had 
coldly accepted, without even a word of re- 


| monstrance, the release she had given him, and 


cruelly deserted her in her hour of direst need. 

One year previous to the beginning of our 
sketch, he had chanced to meet with the old 
family physician of the Evertons, who had told 
him that he had learned a short time before, 
through a brother physician who attended her 
in her last illness, of the death of Isabel; and 
that the family were in very destitute circum- 
stances, but he could not remember where they 
were living at the time of Isabel’s death. 

Then it was that Hart Riversdale, with a 
heart almost breaking ‘neath its weight of sor- 
row, found his way to the distant city where 
his sister Nellié} who had been lately married, 
was now making her home. 

Her heart was deeply touched by the visible 
wretchedness of her loved brother, and while 
she tenderly prevailed upon him to make her 
house his home, she gave him sweet sisterly 
sympathy in his mourning for Isabel. 

For many long months he secluded himself 
entirely from all society, absolutely refusing to 
meet any of the many guests who were © 
assembled beneath her roof, 

At last, however, to gratify his sister, he con- 
sented to make the acquaintance of the Sheltons, 
and, gadnehy ome without his own knowl- 
edge, he had n drawn within the charmed 
circle of the beautiful Dora’s fascinations, and 
for the last week or so had even been led to seri- 
ously ask himself if this girl might not at least 
ooray. a place second in his affections to that 
which must ever be sacred to the memory of his 
lost love, and brighten, by her sunny presence, 
the loneliness of his darkened life. 

He did not pause to consider how little he 
really knew of Dora Shelton’s true character 
and lift 


a. 

So far as he had seen she was the incarnation 
of amiability and sweetness and innocence, and 
it did not once occur to him that he had never 
Sieg had a glimpse behind the curtain. of her par- 
or stage. 

Her mother was a haughty, purse-proud wo- 
man who could ill conceal her anxiety for her 
only daughe to win for a husband the wealthy, 
aristocratic Hart Riversdale. 

She and Dora had Fone. out to do a little 
morning shopping, on this day that the young 
man was to dine with them, thinking, of course, 
to be at home in time to receive him, But they 
met with some unexpected det@ntion, and Mrs. 
Shelton was startled, upon consulting her watch, 
to find that it was already waning toward the 
dinner hour, 

She hastily informed Dora of the fact, but 


while the yo’ lad d yet one moment 
longer over a lovely set of jewelry she was 
longing to Riversdale, who had 


gone early, hoping to have a few moments’ con- 
versation with Dora before dinner, was ushered 
into the darkened parlor to await the arrival of 
the ladies. 

He had sear vale found a seat when he heard 
a child’s voice asking for Miss Shelton, and the 
boy who had answered the door-bell tell her 
that she might wait in the hall till Miss Dora 
pre tes later the carriage rolled up to 

A Tow nutes he ca) ‘e rolled up 
the door, and there was a rustle of silken robes 
as Shelton and her mother swept into the 
hall, and he heard tho child say, ingly: 

0 Shelton, sister says please send her the 
money for the dress she made for you last week, 
and you can deduct what you think roper for 
Len! little rent in the piece of lace left of trim- 

g. 
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He could not see the speaker’s face, but he 
readily recognized Dora’s voice as she said, 


y: 

“No, indeed, not one cent will I pay your sis- 
ter for her work; and I’m half a mind to make 
her pay me for the half-yard of lovely lace 
ruined through her carelessness.” 

“Oh! Miss Shelton,” said the child, implor- 


L ; _ ingly, ‘‘please send a part of the money, any- 
you by this mail, releasing you from your en- | 


how; we can’t get the medicine mamma needs, 
without it.” 

“That's not my fault, I guess; go now, and 
let this be the last time you come to me for 
work,” was the unfeeling response, and the 
it went slowly and sobbingly out of the open 

oor, 

“Now, mamma, wasn’t that splendidly man- 
aged! ere’s ten dollars saved on the ing 
of the dress, and my piece of lace not injured 
beyond use, either,” Miss Dora said, gayly, as 
she and her mother swept up the grand stair- 
way to their own rooms to make their dinner 
toilets. 

Every word she uttered had fallen full upon 
the ear of her unseen guest. 

As soon as they were out of hearing, Hart 
Riversdale walked out of the parlor, and, leav- 
ing his excuses with the butler whom he en- 
countered in the hall, he took his hat and quiet- 
ly left, the house, 

When he gained the street he found the little 

irl, who must have lingered on the_ steps, 
8 owls wending her way down the broad pave- 
ment, 

He hastened to overtake her, and a few words 
of tender sympathy and inquiry drew from tho 
sobbing child a touching story of suffering, toil 
and want. And without even asking her name 
the young man clasped her little thin hand 
closely in his own and told her he would go 
with her to her home, assuring her that her sick 
mother should have medical attention and all 
else that she needed. 

It was a long walk before they reached the 
remote narrow street and paused before the 
humble dwelling. 

As the child opened the front door, a lovely, 
sad-faced, brown-eyed girl, with her finger on 
her lips, stepped softly into the hall from tho 
sick room inside, and Hart Riversdale stood face 
to face with Isabel Everton! 

“‘Tsabel! my precious lost darling! and they 
told me you were dead!” 

Tt was all he said. But the ea; 
of his tone was enough, and wit! 
ery she crept into his arms, 

n the explanation that followed Hart under- 
stood how the death of a younger sister had 
Paris THe to the mistake in regard to his lost 

Immediately upon the decease of Mr. Ever- 
ton, his family enti, ¢ to free themselves from 
the combined censure and pity of all who knew 
them in their native place, had quietly moved 
away, and Isabel with lofty heroism toiled 
faithfully through all, managing to eke out 
with her needle a ser ge aa ; ; 

Finding that the wretche: of their mis- 
fortunes followed them, the at last moved 
to their present home under Mrs, Everton’s 
maiden name of Howard. 

Here, Isabel, known only as Miss Howard, 
had sewed steadily on, and been able until ill- 
ness attacked her mother to keep want from 
their door. 

But her struggles were all ended now, and a 
few weeks later, after a quiet wedding in the 
church, she was installed mistress of the prince- 
ly mansion which was also to be the future 
home of her mother and sister. 

Among the ogee throng who hastened to call 
on the beautiful Mrs. Riversdale the disappointed 
Sheltons were soon numbered, for as . Shel- 
ton wisely said, ‘‘it would never do for people 
to think hat Dora was hurt by the unexpec 
event. 

Dora could not help fanc , as she looked 
upon the fair bride, that she had seen her face 
before; but no suspicion of the truth was 
aroused, and she and her mother wondered 
much when the bridal calls were returned why 
theirs was ety ignored, 

Some weeks later Isabel and her husband 
chanced to meet with Dora Shelton at the house 


tenderness 
a low, glad 


of Mrs, Payne, who, having just re from 
a shopping tour, enthusiastically displayed some 
rare epee she had d. Miss Shelton 


Pic ag a if 
languidly remarked that she had had ‘some of 
a similar pattern ruined, not long since, through 
the carelessness of a er, 

“ Since I, myself, was that unfortunate ‘ dress- 
maker,’ permit me to hope, Miss Shelton, that 
your loss was insome measure retrieved through 
your non-payment of my charge for the work,” 
said Mrs. Riversdale. 

“Let me assure you, my darling, that Miss 


ness,’” said her husband, smilingly; 
involuntary listener to her self-grai 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Proressor Loomis concludes, after compar- 
ing 500 cases, that storms move at the rate of 
twenty-six miles an hour on land in this coun- 
try, and a little over nineteen miles over the 
ocean. An express train or a first-class steam- 
ship could easily keep ahead of a common 
storm. 


A TALL, handsome woman, witha frank smile, | 


a pleasant voice, a beautiful hand. 
a close-fitting black dress of some soft stuff. It 
is not fashionably made, and yet there is noth- 
ing grotesque aboutits plainness. An iron cross 
hangs on her breast; its purple ribbon and the 
thin black net vail that drops from her high 
comb are her only ornaments. 
ame Loyson, the wife of Father Hyacinthe. 


Mrs. Hayzs, it is noted, has large hands and | 


feet, a large waist, a large mouth, large eyes, 
and a radiant smile, and has, it is said, what all 
these possessions indicate, a generous, sympa- 
thetic mature, and exceedingly good sense. 
‘Her eyes are deeply set, and are of that pecu- 
liar gray which does not mean a twilight depth 
of blue. ahey are a decided gray, admitting 
of all the steel tints from that of cold metal to 
the gleam and glitter of the polished ore.” 

THERE is a new discovery in the science of 
setting milk for cream, which bids fair to 
eclipse everything yet invented for bringing 
cream to the surface in the least possible time, 
thereby preventing the loss caused by the varia- 
tion of temperature and the time required to 
raise the cream, as well as storage and labor. 
The plan looks very feasible, but has yet to be 
proved practicable. It is this: Strain the 
milk into a can, leaving some Pomel in the top, 
then fit on covers air-tight and pump the air 
all out of the can over the milk with an air 
pump; this will cause a powerful suction 
through the milk, and aid greatly in bringing 
the globules of cream to the surface. 

Le Figaro tells a neat story of the last days 
of the Homburg pening anlar ict German 
officer paid a visit to the trente-et-quarante 
table one day, and beginning with a very small 
stake, hap ned to light upon a series by which 
he won $20,000, in half an hour. The veteran 
cae predicted that he would be tempted 

ack to try his fortune, but day after day 
passed without his entering the casino. At the 
end of three months his regiment having re- 
ceived orders to march, on the following morn- 
ing he sauntered into the room, and taking a 
double florin from his pocket, staked it on the 
black and lost. All the gamblers expected that 
he would double the stake, and in the course of 
an hour lose all that he had won when he was 
there before. But he turned on his heel and 
walked out of the room, muttering, ‘‘I never 
have any luck at this game.” 


Tat is a noble charity which the Baptists of 


England, have just inaugurated for their worn- | 


out ministers. As a rule a horse which’ has 
served his master faithfully for twenty or 
twenty-five years is better cared for in his 
old age than a minister who has served the 
church for forty or a ee He is left to 
scratch for himself, and —_ die is often the 
alternative. The English aptists have just 
provided four semi-detached houses in one of 
the healthiest districts of the metropolis where 
eight aged ministers are accommodated with 
comfortable rooms and an allowance of $250 a 
year while they live. The New York confer- 
ence of the Methodist. Episcopal church pro- 
vided three or four such homes in the country 
for its old members a few years ago, but the 
depressiou of the times stopped the completion 
of this enterprise. It is something that all the 
churchesand denominations ought to look out for. 


Tur widow of ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson says that 
no man has been more misunderstood than her 
husband. ‘He is represented,” she asserts, ‘‘ as 
having been stern, inexorable, and hard-natured. 
He was just the opposite. He was as demon- 
strative, as affectionate and yielding as a 
woman. At home he was tender, playful, and 
loving. His whole life hung around his home. 
He had no ambition—no love of power—no 
thought of place or pomp. His horror of blood- 
shed was instinctive and powerful. He served 
his country from a sense of duty. He was 
sionately deyoted to children. Our first child 
died, and my daughter was born only a few 
weeks before his death. He never took a day’s 
furlough during the war; not even to come to 
see his child. hon before the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville I took the little baby and went to 
see him. You should have seen what raptures 
he went into over that little girl’s cradle. I 
have seen him kneel by her vrai for hours at 
a time, just Pee into her sleeping face.” It 
was suggested that the letters to her during the 
war would give her many interesting points. 
“‘Oh, no,” she said, a charming blush stealing 
over her face, while soft remembrances put a 
new light in her expressive eyes, “they were all 
real love letters. He had little room for any- | 
thing else in his letters home. And then he was | 
a very prudent man and never talked of his 
plans to any one.” 


She wears | 


So looks Mad- | 


The Fireside Library, 
A SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION OF 
| POPULAR READING. 


New York, Turspay, May 15, 1877. 
| 


| 


In this publication the publishers propose a suc- 
| cession of brilliant and highly attractive Novels, 
Romances, and Narratives, from the Very Bese 
Sources, and by the most Popular Writers in 
America and England. 

To Place in the hands of our great Reading Pub- 
lic at the nominal price of Ten Cents per number, a 
line of literature hitherto only accessible in the 
rather or ace shape of bound books, or in serial 
form in the magazines and papers, is the purpose of 
our “‘ Library.” 

And, to render it a ‘‘Welcome Guest”’ at Fire- 
sides and Social Circles, in Homes and Libraries, in 
the Office and the Shop, each and every issue will 
contain a CompLere Nove and installments of a 
Serial by some celebrity in the literary world—thus 
presenting a Double Attraction. 

Thus we shall answer the great popular demand 
for Good Literature at the Cheapest Rates 
| by giving it in the most Presentable Shape and At- 

tractive Guise; this issue cae but a type of those 
which are to follow, at intervals of two weeks, 

There will therefore be twenty-six numbers per 
year, embracing Twenty-six Entire Novels 
or Narratives; @ considerable number of First- 
class Serials by Eminent Authors, numerous Sketch- 
es, &c., &e.—all for the remarkably low price of ten 
cents per number or one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per six months, or two dollars and jifty cents per 
year! 

A quantity of matter, which, at the ordinary 
price of oné dollar and a half per volume, would 
cost readers full forty dollars; or, if purchased in 
| the usual * cheap paper form,” at fifty and seventy- 
five cents per novel, would cost from fifteen to 
twenty dollars! 

Tt may, then, with truth be regarded as a 
People’s Popular Library, for it places the 
Choicest Works of the Most Admired Au- 
thors within the reach of all—poor and rich alike. 

The FIRESIDE LIBRARY will be sold 
| by all newsdealers, price ten cenis per number; or 
sent to mail subscribers, postage paid, at the rate 
mentioned above. 

Subscriptions can commence with any number. 
As there will be two volumes pe year, if readers 
wish the COMPLETE SETS, for binding or preservation, 
subscriptions can always embrace back numbers. 
when desired. Back numbers can always be ha 
of newsdealers, who either ké®p them constantly 
on hand, or will order them promptly. 

BEADLE & ADAMS, PuBLIsHERS, 


98 William Street, New York. 


No. 4, Ready June 1st. 


A Strange Woman. 


‘BY RETT WINWOOD. 

A story of City Life, introducing some strange 
phases of its so-called ‘‘social civilization,” and 
exposing certain ‘‘high-toned” circles to an 
unexpected revelation. It is the romance of a 
beautiful young woman’s most outrageous usage 
by her aunt, and of persecution and peril en- 
dured for sweet love’s sake, and will command 
the egies admiration of all lovers of good 
novels. 


Five Complete Novels for 40 Cents, 


In Number Four of the Frresmpe Lisrary is 
completed the Sweetest of Stories, Lord Lisle’s 
Daughter. This makes FrvE ComPLetr First 
Ciass Novens in four issues of the Library, 
and thus for the small sum of forty cents, pre- 
senting to Lovers of Good Fiction over five dol- 
lars’ worth of reading! 


Fireside Library No. 2. 


Fleeing From Love. 


MRS. BY HARRIET IRVING. 

‘A POWERFUL and marked novel, in which the 
‘“Grand Passion” has a wonderfully fine pre- 
sentation in a story of the deepest interest—at 
times startling, and sustained in the almost ter- 
rible strength of its drama proper, wherein a 
most beautiful young woman is buffeted by a 
fate that a lofty spirit only carries to a refuge. 


In this issue is continued the fine serial 


Lord Lisle’s Daughter, 


Which, (commenced in No, 1), isproving a great 
attraction. 


No. 1 of The Fireside Library, 


Was She His Wife? 


BY MRS. MARY REED CROWELL, 


Has been having a run quite equal to the author’s 
noted “‘ Vials of Wrath.” It is both a society 
romance and a story of passion—full of stron: 

situations and exciting episodes. It isa real treat. 


FANCY AND FACT. 


Sypnry SmirH once rebuked aswearing visi- 
tor by saying: ‘‘ Let us assume that everythin, 
and everybody are damned, and proceed wit 
our subject. 

So MANY hotel clerks have gone into bank- 
ruptey in Philadelphia since the close of the 
Centennial that a very fine cluster diamond pin 
cam be had there from fifteen cents down. 


WueEn a father discovers that his boy has 
been rae his razor to sharpen a slate pencil 
with, his faith that he is tobe the father of a 
President is temporarily ee by his anxiety 
to find the boy and a piece of lath. 

A country girl wrote to her lover: ‘‘ Now, 
Gearae don’t you, fale to be at the singing- 
school to-night.” George wrote back that ‘‘ In 
the bright lexicon of youth—Webster’s Una- 
bridged—there’s no such word as fale.” 


“Man,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘ was the conun- 
drum of the eighteenth century; woman is the 
conundrum of the nineteenth century.” An 
American editor adds: ‘‘We can’t guess her, 
bnt will never give her up. No, never.” 

An Omaha man is doubly in trouble. He de- 
serted his wife to elope with a girl, and the wife 
is chasing him. Then he deserted the girl, and 
she is chasing him. The chasers’ chasers have 
joined in the pursuit, and he fears the worst if 
they should catch him. 


AT a prayer meeting in a Providence church 
recently, Deacon —— arose and expressed him- 
self as follows: ‘‘ My friends, with great sorrow 
and regret I have just learned of the decease of 
our beloved brother ——. Let us now sing 
‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’ ” 


“What do you do for a living?” asked a far- 
mer of a burly beggar, who applied at his door 
for cold victuals and old clothes. ‘TI don’t do 
nothing much but travel about,” was the answer. 
‘* Are you good at traveling?’ asked the farmer. 
“Yes,” replied the beggar. ‘Then let’s see you 
travel,” said the farmer. 


In the genuine Boston-bred boy there is always 
something Bostonian. A proud father inquired 
of his son, a young modern American who was 
in the Latin school and had begun to read 
Cicero’s orations, what he thought of Cicero. 
“T regard him,” replied the scholar, ‘“‘as the 
Edward Everett of Rome.” . 


A GENTLEMAN on entering his household the 
other day was agreeably eel on beer in- 
formed by his wife that she had a health lift ine 
the parlor. He stripped himself for practice, 
but was taken down a peg or two when he as- 
certained that the lift was in the shape of a huge 
See stove, which the lady wished her dear hus- 

nd to carry to the attic. 


A PERSON who was looking at a house the 
other day said he couldn’t afford to pay so much 
rent. ‘Well, look at the neighbor! ,? re- 
plied the woman. ‘‘ You can borrow flat-irons 
next door, coffee and tea across the street, flour 
and sugar on the corner, and there's a big pile of 
wood belonging to the schoolhouse right across 
the alley!” 


REMEMBER that mirrors should never be hung 
where the sun shines direc’ tly upon them, They 
soon look misty, grow rough or granulated, and 
no longer give back a correct picture. The 
amalgam or union of tinfoil with mercury, 
which is spread on glass to form a pt A er 
is easily ruined by the direct, continued ex- 
posure to the solar rays. 


THERE is published in Berlin the Journal of 
Cooks and Housemaids, in which housekeepers 
who lock up their butter and inflict other indig- 
nities upon their servants, are held up to public 
obloquy by, name, A large number of the sub- 
seribers of the paper have bound themselves not 
to enter the service of any woman who has been 
thus advertised three times within the year. 


Dr. Porter, of Griffin, Georgia, has a new 
motor, which promises to lay Keely’s entirely 
in the shade. ith it, it is said, he can generate 
electricity to ase heretofore unparalleled, 
and with this he proposes to decompose water 
into a vapor or gas many times more powerful 
than steam, which is to be used in propelling 
machinery. By this same motor he proposes to 
fe a burning gas, which will make the 

umination of streets and houses nearly as 
cheap as moonshine. 


aoe give and bequeath to Mary, my wife, the 
sum 0’ one hunder’ prune a year,” said an old 
farmer. ‘‘Is that written down, master?” 
“Yes,” replied the lawyer, ‘“‘but she is not so 
old; she may marry again. Won't you make a 
change in that case? Most People do.” “Ay, 
do they?” said the farmer. ‘ Well, write again, 
I will give and bequeath to her the sum of two 
hunder’ pounds a-year. That'll do, won’t it, 
master?’ “Why it’s just doubling the sum she 
would have if she remained unmarried,” said 
the lawyer; “ it’s generally the other way—the 
legacy is lessened if the widow marries again.” 
cay said the farmer, “ but him as gets her’ll 
deserve it,” 


